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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of 
these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us, 


P.S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling haw to mrtz 
Chocolate Candies at home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT OF JUDGE GEORGE GRAY a, : ; . ; Frontispiece 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS, AN ILLUSTRATED EDITORIAL INTERPRETATION ; « 3933 


(With full-page portraits of William E. Corey, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, Joseph Pulitzer, and the late Frederick Law Olmsted) 


Mr. Root’s Career As Secretary of War The Panama Canal and the Statesmen of Bogota 
Governor Taft’s Philippine Success Turkey and the Conscience of Christendom 


Will the Democratic Party Split in Two? How the British Empire Was in Peril 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Criminally Rich The Irish Land Bill That Gives Hope of Per- 


Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Jerome and Mr. Folk manent Peace 


Some Fruits of Our Rule in the Philippines Pius X. As Pope 
Giving Good Consuls Careers The Greatest Tragicomedy of High Finance 


How the Negro Rules in Mississippi The Columbia School of Journalism 
A Rest Cure for the Race Problem Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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How a Government Helps Farmers 

A Remarkable Woman’s Achievement 
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American Goods and Foreign Whims 


Buying an Exposition to Sell It 

A Quick Success 
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Oddities of Foreign Trade 

An Automobile School 
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omplete Writings 





of y 
\ ILLUSTRATED BY 
W > > GREAT ARTISTS: 
il I I arm GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
JOHN LEECH 
Makepeace || S20-nie: 
FREDERICK WALKER 
J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


Thackeray || <==". 


FRANK DICKSEE, R. A. 
F, BARNARD, and 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES THACKERAY himself 




















I te is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray ever published for general circulation. 

The volumes are of convenient size; the paper, manufactured especially for this edition, is of 
the best quality and the type is clear and distinct. There are more than 300 illustrations, with a 
photogravure portrait of Thackeray. The volumes are handsomely bound in fine cloth, with gilt tops, 
silk headbands, untrimmed edges, gold cover decorations, wine-colored labels, and title-pages in color. 


A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 







Gilt Tops 
Untrimmed Edges 


Fine Cloth 


Decorated Covers 





E will send you the entire set cf twenty-five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 

If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we 

will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. In 

order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these 

books we will enter you as a subscriber for one vear, without additional cost to you, for either 

Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In 
writing, please state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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Noteworthy Books Just Published 
By THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 








WAGNER’S_ PARSIFAL 


The music-drama of Richard Wagner retold 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 
A spirited and highly poetical paraphase in blank 
verse. With 5 illustrations by Stassen and special type 
designs in black and red by the Merrymount Press. 


75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


BRONTES’ COMPLETE WORKS 


The writings of Charlotte, Anne and Emily Bronte, 
with life of Charlotte Bronte. 


In 6 volumes, richly embellished with portraits and 
photographic scenes newly obtained. 


Per set $6.00 upwards. 





ROMANCES OF COLONIAL DAYS 
By GERALDINE BROOKS 
Author of “Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days,” etc. 


A delightful volume of short stories dealing with the 
colonial period. With 9g illustrations by Becher, in- 
cluding photogravure frontispiece. 

$1.25 net. Postage 15 cents. 


THE LESSON OF LOVE 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Author of “Upper Currents,” etc. 


Dr. Miller’s readers are numbered by the thousands, 
and the welcome to his new volume of sermons will be 
wide. Plain edges, 65 cents net. 

Cloth, gilt top, 85 cents, net. Postage 8 cents. 





THE WARRIORS 
By ANNA R. BROWN LINDSAY 
Author of “ What Is Worth While.” 


A stirring note to warriors in every field of industry, 
by an author whose previous works have reached nearly 
250,000 copies. Special type by the Merrymount Press. 

$1.00 net. Postage Io cents. 


IN PERFECT PEACE 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Author of “Upper Currents,” etc. 
A new printing of this popular booklet, profusely 
illustrated by Edwards and bound in decorative 
cloth, 


50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 





A LITTLE BOOK OF POETS’ PARLEYS 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 
Editors of “ Poet-Lore.” 

A quaint compilation of great poets’ opinions, 
arranged in conversations. In two colors, with page 
designing by Marion L. Peabody. 

75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


PROCTER’S POETICAL WORKS 


Complete poems of Adelaide Anne Procter; with 
introduction by Charles Dickens and photogravure 
portrait. An excellent edition from new plates, and 
the best available. In one volume, boxed. 


Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Half Calf, $3.50. 
Full Limp Seal, $4.50. 





THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Editor of “ Success.” 


The most practical book Dr. Marden has written, 
giving timely information to ambitious young men. 
Illustrated with portraits and drawings. 


$1.25 net. Postage 15 cents. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY PATHFINDER 
By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT 


A quick reference manual of rules of order for the 
guidance of societies and deliberative bodies. A two- 
color chart is included. 


45 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 











SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST OF BOOKS 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE New York City 


REGENTS. 
39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 

2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 

2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 


ScHOOLs AND New York STATE 


1 Volume—Index and Guide to Systematic Readings. 


46 Volumes in all. 
20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 





It contains the best of science, philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, 
essays, letters--in a word, all the best and lasting 
literary thought of sixty centuries. 





What Purchasers Say 


8. S. MeOLUKE: ‘It is undoubtedly the most successful 
publication ever unde. taken in this country, if not in the world.”’ 


PHILIP D. ARMOUR: “I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took one for myself, 
because I am convinced that it is the most valu able set of books 
for private or public library now to be had.’ 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE: ‘The ‘Library of. the 
World’s Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fascinat- 
ing work I have ever had in my library.’ 


ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D.: ‘I do not know any other 
means by which the general reader can obtain so broad and well- 
balanced an idea of the whole course of worthy literary produc- 

tion from early times | down to Mr. Kipling, for instance, as in 
the Warner Library.’ 


REV. CHARLES JAMES WOOD, LL.D.: ‘‘T he Warner 
Library will prove the force that starts a new epoc! h in the 
intellectual life of the American people.’ 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able 
to place within easy reach of every reader of this maga- 
zine that greatest of all works on literature, the 


Famous Warner Library 


This work occupies the proud position of being the 
acknowledged greatest work on literature ever published, 
not only in America but in the whole world. 

Assisting Charles Dudley Warner in this stupendous and 
scholarly undertaking were Hamilton Wright Mabie and 


300 EDITORS AND CRITICS 


For years these noted scholars labored at enormous 
expense. The great libraries of every nation were visited 
and the foremost authorities were consulted. All the 
Best and Lasting literary thought of Sixty Centuries 
was gathered together and arranged into alphabetical 
order. It was then beautifully illustrated and bound into 
46 sumptuous volumes and appropriately called a * Library 
of The World’s Best Literature.” 


THE CROWNING FEATURE 

This splendid library gives not only the greatest work 
of the greatest writers of the world, but it contains an 
extraordinary series of critical and interpretative essays, 
or studies, by the foremost living authors, which give the 
reader a delightful introduction to each great master, 
describes his life, aims and achievements, and his place in 
the World’s Academy of the Immortals. 

This work should be in every home for the instruction 
and entertainment of every member of the family. Students, 
teachers, literary societies and public libraries find it 
indispensable. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


No one need remain without this magnificent Library 
now. By joining the “ Public Opinion” Club you can 
secure a set of the New Memorial Edition newly revised 
and enlarged at Less Than One=-Half the Publisher’s 
Price and on small monthly payments amounting to only 
afew cents aday. This is an opportunity to equip your 
home with the finest library which has ever been gathered 
together in small compass since the making of books began. 

Cut off the coupon below and send it to us To=Day! 
It will bring full particulars and handsome specimen pages 
without cost to you; also a 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


of “ Public Opinion” the most instructive weekly maga- 
zine published, containing the news of the world for busy 
people. 

Send this enquiry coupon to-day. 





L1. PUBLIC OPINION CLUB 
91 and 98 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send without cost to me, sample copy of 
‘Public Opinion,’’ also sample pages and full partic ulars of your 
ac sheath g offer of the ** Library of The World's Best Literature." 
NAME,.———________ 
STREET,————_——_—________—_- 


Town,— ae 





STATE 


From The World’s Work. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
EARLY FALL PUBLICATIONS 










+e 





THEGENTLE 
READER 


b 
‘ 2 vols. Large cr. 8vo. 
Samuel M. | THE LAND OF 


Crothers 


AMERICAN TARIFF CONTRO- 
VERSIES 
By Edward Stanwood 


A comprehensive history of the Tariff in the United States 
$5.00 nev. 


By Mary Austin 


MY OWN 
STORY 


by 
Postpaid, $5.19. 
os F- 
LITTLE RAIN Trowbridge 
$2.50, net 





$1.50, net 


Postpaid, $1.61 


Sketches reproducing with vivid reality the strange life of 
the arid region of Southeastern California, profusely illus- 
trated with text and full-page drawings by E. Boyd Smith. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 wet. Postage extra. 


Ten chapters of wise 
and witty conversation, 
and _ discus- 


comment 
sion, sure to appeal 


all cultivated readers. 


to 





HILL TOWNS OF ITALY 
By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 


A description of the wonderfully picturesque regions of 
Central Italy sumptuously illustrated from a series of 
striking photographs. 


8vo, $3.00 nel. 


Postpaid, $3.16. 





Postage extra 


The autobiography of a vet- 
eran story-writer and poet, 
delightful for its comments 
upon men and events and 
for its ease and 
style. 
tions, 
traits, give the work a holiday 
appearance. 


charm of 
Thirty-three illustra- 
including many __por- 





JEWEL 
by 
Clara Louise 
Burnham 


Illustrated. $1.50 


A story of Christian 
Science influences 
told with Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s usual humor 
and brightness. 


REBECCA 
of 
Sunnybrook Farm 
by 
Kate Douglas 
Wiggin 


Rebecca will rival 
the Ruggleses, Patsy, 
and Timothy in their 


appeal to all readers. 








ZUT 
by 


Guy Wetmore 
Carryl 


i> 


1.50 


Sketches of life in 
the gay French capi- 
tal written with great 
cleverness. 


GOOD-BYE 
PROUD 
WORLD 
by 
Ellen Olney 
Kirk 
$1.50 
The story of a 
woman of unusual 
character; her life in a 
newspaper office and 


in a quiet country 
village. 





MR. SALT 


by 
Will Payne 


$1.50. Illustrated 


A vigorous and 
dramatic novel de- 
scribing modern busi- 
ness life in Chicago. 














BIOGRAPHY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
By Lyman Abbott 
With portraits. Cr. 8vo. $1.75 wet. Postage extra. 
A study and interpretation of the great preacher's life and character. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS 
FRIENDS 

By Henry James 

With photogravure portraits. 2 vols. 

The author has written of Mr. Story’s career in a masterly way. 


Crown 8vo. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
By George R. Carpenter 
With portrait. 16mo. $1.10 zet. Postpaid, $1.20. 
A new volume in the American Men of Letters Series. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER 
By Simon Newcomb 
With portrait. 8vo. $3.00 wet. Postpaid, $3.19. 
An autobiography of one of America’s most eminent astronomers. 





Essays 


PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
12mo. $1.00 mez. Postage extra. 


A group of critical autobiographical and anecdotical Essays and 
Notes, all written with the rare literary skill which marks Mr. 


Aldrich’s work. 


ESSAYS ON GREAT WRITERS 
By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 vet. Postage extra. 

Nine sound and spirited essays dealing with 

Thackeray, Scott, etc. 
AIDS TO THE STUDY OF DANTE 
Compiled by Charles A. Dinsmore 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.64. 
A handbook of collateral reading for Dante students. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 
By Bradford Torrey 
16mo. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 
A year in the woods and fields of New England. 


Macaulay, 
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Four Striking Color Drawings of Hunting Subjects 





1. American Field Sports of To-day 

By Dwight W. Huntington, a recognized authority on the subject, dealing 

with game laws, game clubs, and new conditions of sport. <A paper of 
interest to every sportsman in the country. 







Hunters in France 
(a) When the French President Goes Hunting. 


Written and illustrated by André Castaigne. 
a% (4) With the Hounds of the Duchesse d’Uzés. 
ig By Sterling Heilig. With illustrations. 


YY Republican and Royalist 


fer: ‘2, 3 Two British Game Parks 
aig Ken described and beautifully illustrated by J. M. Gleeson. 


_ (2) Powerscourt, Ireland. 
(2) Drummond Castle, Scotland. 


y 

vw 5 wer 

4. Pictures of Big Game 
By Arthur Wardle. Superb pictures of a lion, pumas, and a tiger. 


Also, The Wild Bird by a New Approach; or, Hunting with the 
Camera. By Francis H. Herrick. Illustrated curiously. 


THE NEW WOMAN IN TURKEY THE CENSUS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of ‘‘ Three By Wm. R. Merriam, director of the last census. 
Normandy Inns.” A _ study at first hand of A curious comparative presentation of the limited 
curious interest, showing among other things and often antiquated methods of foreign coun- 
that the Turkish woman has more legal rights tries in obtaining important vital statistics. 


than the American woman. 


ANECDOTES OF LESCHETIZKY — en om ga pbeeanin os 





A delightfully entertaining and ‘‘ readaloudable ”’ U.S.A. An entertaining account of the important 
paper by the Countess P lpia: sister-in-law of private history of the U. S. Signal Service during 
the great teacher of music. the Spanish-American War. (Illustrated. ) 
YELLOW FEVER AND MOSQUITOS THE DESTRUCTION OF PHILAE 
By Dr. L. O. Howard, Entomologist of the De- By Alonzo Clark Robinson. How the island, as 
partment of Agriculture. An interesting narra- the result of the building of the great Nile dam 
tive of the heroic experiments in Cuba which at Assuan, is gradually being submerged, to the 
have resulted in establishing the intimate rela- feared imminent destruction of the great temples, 
tionship of the mosquito with the germ of yellow among the most perfect of Egyptian monuments. 
fever. (Illustrated. ) (Illustrated. ) 
SHORT STORIES 
The Way of the Engineers The Old Dragon 
By Willis Gibson. By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 
Sandy McHiver, Hero Conclusion of ‘* The Yellow 
By Herbert D. Ward. Van,”’ the novel of English 
The Object Lesson Society, by Richard Whiteing, author 
By Edith Elmer Wood. of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street.” 
At all News:-stands, THE CENTURY CO., 
$4.00 per year. Publishers, New York. 
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Gladden.” 


Mr. Fernald has a charm and style possessed by 
few writers, and these stories of an Irish man-o’-war’s 
man have humor galore. They are stories of the sea, 


Gallops 2 
3y Davip Gray, author of ‘Gallops 1.” 
‘‘Gallops 1”? was a phenomenal success. — ‘ Gal- 
lops 2” is just as charmingly written. It is the 
story of entertaining people who have time to hunt 
and drive coaches,—all of them well groomed and 
and a lot of fun crops out in the 





well mannered, 
telling. Price $1.25. 


Some Clever Fiction 


Pa Gladden: 
The Story of a Common Man 
By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ. 

‘*Pa Gladden” is one of themost original and entertaining characters 
that have sprung to life in recent fiction. In him is a unique ming- 
ling of religious sentiment and racy humor. The story of his weakness 

toward the mysterious and the supernatural, his optimisms and human 
generosities, has a strange fascination. Jrice $1.50. 


Under the JacKstaff 


By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, author of ‘‘The Cat and the Cherub.” 


Century Co.’s 


Ready in October 


many of them full of mystery, and all of them power- 
ful. They are in a class by themselves and always 
amuse. Price $1.25. 


Sixty Jane 

By JoHN LUTHER LONG, author of ‘‘Madame 
Butterfly,”’ ‘‘ Naughty Nan,” etc. 

This book is a collection of nine stories,— some 
humorous, several pathetic, some thrilling, all ten- 
derly human. ‘‘The Darling of the Gods” gave 
many people an idea of Mr. Long’s power. This 
book will not disappoint. Price $1.25. 


The Yellow Van 


By RicuAarp WHITEING, author of ‘‘No. 5 John Street’? and ‘‘The Island.” 


This is Mr. Whiteing’s first novel since his great 
success with ‘‘No. 5 John Street,” and is sure to 
command attention. It is a great novel of social 
contrasts, full of delicate bits of comedy, and ofa finish 


Little Stories 

By Dr. S. Wetr MircHeELt, author of ‘Hugh 
Wynne,”’ ‘‘Circumstance,”’’ etc. 

Thirteen sketches of curious problems and condi- 
tions of life, told in Dr. Mitchell’s best style. A new 
charity was established after the appearance of one 
of them in 7%e Century Magazine. Price $1.00. 


which gives charm to every chapter. An attractive 
American duchess and her captivating and generous- 
hearted brother are on the story side and add to the 
heart complications. Price $1.50. 


My Old Maid’s Corner 
3y LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 

A very artistic book of charming sketches, written 
from a sweet, middle-aged point of view of life. The 
head-bands are designed by Granville Smith and 
printed in color. Price $1.00 ze¢ (postage 6 cents). 


New Books for Boys and Girls 


Baby Days.  Fidited by Mary Mares Dopce. 


The best rhymes, jingles and short stories from the 
little folk’s department of Sr. NICHOLAS. Full of 


pictures. Material from the old ‘‘ Baby Days” with 
much that is new. 


Thistledown by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ‘Lady Jane,” ete. 


The scene is laid in New Orleans and the herois the scion of a wealthy family who comes intohis own after 


an experience as an acrobat. 







From 


" Gallops 
> : ” 


Price $1.20 me¢ (postage 16 cents). 


The Book of Children’s Parties 
By Mary and SARA WHITE, 
Plans for children’s entertainment, equally well adapted to home amusements 
and to the kindergarten. Price $1.00 me¢ (postage extra). 
Cheerful Cats and Other Animated 
Animals By J. G. FRANCcIs. 
The volume of cat pictures published some years ago has been a 
continuous success. This new edition has new matter for a new 
generation. Price $1.00. Three New « Thumb-Nails ”’ 
Exquisite books in embossed leather bindings. Size, 2} x54in. Price $1.00ea 
She Stoops to Conquer 
By OLtver Go_psMITH. 
Rubdiyat of Omar Hhayyam Translated by Epwarp FirzGeracp. 


Socrates 
Translated by BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


The Century Co., Union 
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Latest Books 


and early November _ Biography 
Theodore LeschetizKy 


By CounTEss ANGELE PoTocKa. _ Illustrated. 

Although chiefly known heretofore as the greatest living teacher of 
the piano, with Paderewski as his star pupil, everybody whether 
musician or not will be strongly attracted to the individual as he is pre- 
sented in this volume. Leschetizky frankly shows the human side. 
The story of his romantic life brings in many people of prominence. More 
than half the book is made upofanecdotes related bythe musicianhimself. Price 
$2.00 net (postage 13 cents) 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London 


By HERMANN KLEIN. 


From 
“‘Wadame 
Butterfly.” 


This volume might have aptly been entitled, ‘‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes with Opera Folks,”’ such is the de- 
lightfully intimate and informal style of Mr. Klein’s 


connection with the stage for the past fifty years, Mr. 
Klein having been a critic in London for thirty years 
and become thoroughly acquainted with them all. Over 





Recollections. This volume is made up largely of 100 illustrations of singers, musicians, managers. 
rare anecdotes of people who have been prominent in Price $2.40 we¢ (postage 19 cents). 


Special Illustrated Editions 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch Lovey Mary 
By ALICE HEGAN RIcr. By ALICE HEGAN RICE. 


A special art edition of this great success prepared The author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs” did in ‘‘ Lovey 
for Christmas shoppers who desire to give their Mary’ what few authors are able to do,—she re- 
friends a beautiful story in beautiful form. 7Z%ese peated a great success. ‘This is intended as a Christ- 


books are not only uniform in style and binding, but mas gift for lovers of ‘‘ Lovey Mary.” 
each have 24 pictures by Florence Scovel Shinn—12 in black and 12 in color. Will be shipped together in a box 
specially prepared for $4.00. Sold singly at $2.00 each. 
Madame Butterfly (Japanese Edition.) By Joun LUTHER LONG. 
This is a beautiful issue, printed on heavy paper, tints. The book throughout suggests the Orient, and 
with illustrations which are a decided novelty, being will be very popular at Christmas. Price $1.80 xe? 
photographed from Japanese models and printed in (postage 11 cents). 


New Editions 


Careers of Danger and 
Daring By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. By FREDERIC C. PENFIELD. 

A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life. It A new and revised edition of this thorough work 
is a graphic account of the dauntless courage of men __ on the political and social conditions of the Nile valley, 
in hazardous occupations, and excites the admiration with new chapters on the great Assuan Dam and the 
of the old as well as the young. Price $1.50. stirring courage-dance of the Abobdehs. Price $2.50. 


Present Day Egypt 





The Training of Wild Animals 
By FRANK C. Bostock. Edited by ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. S. 
Just how the work is done— Remarkable experiences of trainers — Stories of hair- 

breadth escapes —‘‘ As interesting as a novel.” 35 full-page illustrations. Price 

$1.00 ze¢ (postage 12 cents). 


In Search ofa Siberian Klondike 


By WASHINGTON VANDERLIP and HOMER B. HULBERT. 


A true story of adventure, graphic and compelling, among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T’chuktches while searching for gold. 
Illustrated with some 50 full-page photographs. Price $2.00 net 
(postage 15 cents). 


A Christmas Wreath. (Poems) 


By RIcHARD WATSON GILDER. 
This is a collection of Mr. Gilder’s Poems appropriate to Christmas- 
time. It is set in new style, with border decorations, title-page, and two 

drawings by Henry McCarter. Price $1.40 et (postage extra). 


From 
‘* The Train- 
ing of Wild 
Animals.” 








Square, New York. 
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A Saving of $17.00 Offered 


Shakespeare, Complete Works 


IN 11 VOLUMES. THE EVERSLEY EDITION 
(MACMILLAN), WITH MR. MABIE’S BIOGRAPHY 


Rare Shakespeare Prints 


THE BEAUTIFU 
PRINTS EDITED B 


6e Review of Rev 


yet @ 
: 
4) 
© 
“ 
Q 

& 





MORE THAN 3,000 PAGES 
AND 2,000 LiLbLvUsS TR 





and $18.50 om the cash payment. 
saying of this Eversley Edition. 





Sent Free on Approval 
We offer to send this Shakespeare Library, express prepaid, for your 


examination. If you want it, send us $1,and $1 a month for 14 months. 
The publishers’ price was $27.00 for the books and portfolio, so by ac- 
cepting our offer (or $13.50 in a lump sum) you save $17.00 in one case, 
Note below what eminent people are 








Ex-President Cleveland 
Values the Set for His 
Private Library 


66 “THE books are in such form and altogether so satisfac- 

tory that | regard them as an addition to my library 
from which I expect to derive the greatest satistaction. Ac- 
companying the’Volumes and separately bound are a number 
of engravings relative to the work which, in my opinion, add 
very much to their value.’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


The Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel ’’ 
Commends the Plan 
| HAKESPEARE’S WORKS and the Bible have been 


Y the corner-stones of the language, and if we are to 
keep the language in its purity and strength, present genera- 
tions must be thoroughly familiar w ith these. In connection 
with the good work which Dr. Shaw is doing, this Eversley 
Edition is most eminently fitting. It piaces within the reach 
of moderate purses prints that have been hitherto unobtain- 


able.’ 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 





Mark Twain’s Opinion of the 
Eversley Shakespeare 


z3 ERTAINLY in disseminating this compact and ad- 
mirable Eversley Shakespe: are the Review of Re- 
views Company is doing the public a high service, and I wisi 
to offer my share of the thanks due. I am of the unlearned, 
and to me the Notes and Introduction are invaluable; they 
translate Shakespeare to me and bring him within the ‘limits 
of my understanding. Most people have limits similar to 
mine, and need these generous helps; here they have their 
, 


opportunity to supply their lack.’ 
Ss. L. CLEMENS 


Dr. Lyman Abbott 
Finds the Size Convenient 


sé 6 lec = size of the volume is convenient both for carriage 

in the pocket and for reading; the Introductions 
seem to be especially valuable for the general reader; and 
Mr. Mabie in his interpretation of the life of Shakespeare, as 
in all his criticism, by his fine sympathy gets, as it were, 
within the poet, and himself sees, and enables his readers to 
sec, life and its problems with the poet’s own eyes.” 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
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The Latest and Best Shakespeare Library 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS is the product of the famous book- 
publishing house of the Macmillan Company. The Editor is Dr. C. H. Herford, Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Wales. In text, in annotations and commentary, it can be 
accepted as the latest product of the best Shakespearean scholarship. The eleventh volume is Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s biography of «¢ Shakespeare the Man,’’ uniform in binding, type page, 
etc., with the «* Works.’’ The type is clear and beautiful, and the binding a handsome red 
Interlaken cloth. 


The beautiful and interesting Connoisseur’s Collection of Rare Shakespearean Prints, edited by 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, Librarian of the Booklovers’ Library, has passed entirely into our hands. The 
tasteful and attractive portfolio is divided into twelve parts, containing in the aggregate no less than 
153 Shakespeare prints; the subjects are the most famous pictures of such great Shakespearean artists 
as Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, Kemble, Charles Fisher, Edmund Kean, and others, in the dress of 
their best-known ré/es, of various portraits of Shakespeare, interesting old playbills, of celebrated 
paintings of Shakespeare scenes, and portraits of his famous contemporaries. ‘The prints are executed 
very handsomely on heavy enameled paper, charmingly tinted. 


The Presidential Election impending, and the many notable public questions and problems before 
this country and the world, will make the Review or Reviews more than ever indispensable. It is 
the one authentic and timely ‘* news’”’ magazine in the world. In Albert ohaw’s editorials, in the 
contributed articles, in the reviews of the other magazines and the books, in its hundred pictures an 
issue, it is a panorama of the world’s progress that keeps the reader thoroughly ‘¢ up to date.”’ 


aa EE 
What the President of Cornell University Thinks of Our Offer 


6c“ HE text is founded on the labors of the classic Shakespeare scholars ; Professor Herford’s Introduc- 

tion is an admirable analysis of the motive, characters, and development of the play; and the 
notes at the bottom of the page just suffice to explain unusual words or unaccustomed references without 
insulting the intelligence of the ordinary reader or leading the scholar off into philological or historical 


disquisitions.”’ 
J. G. SCHUR7IAN, President Cornell University 
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If you wish a more costly edition of Shakespeare for gift or library purposes, 
we can supply a few numbered sets of the Eversley Edition, very beautifully 
printed and bound in half-leather, gilt top, and marble boards, at $2 a month 
for 12 months. This is a genuinely limited, de /uxe edition of the Eversley. 

It is not merely the sheets of the Cloth Edition bound differently, but is 
printed on special paper with special care, and the numbered edition 
will be absolutely limited to 500 copies. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for two years and the portfolio go with this offer too. 







Send me_ the 
Eversley Shake- 
Speare Set, with 

Portfolio ot Prints, 
which you are offer- 

ing with a two-years’ 
subscription for the 

Review of Reviews. If 
they are satisfactory, I will 
pay $1.00 a month for 15 

months. If not, I will return 

them in good condition. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO, OG oveveevesesteceeceteeeeeeneeteceeeees 


ASTOR PLACE MARQUETTE BUILDING # °°" ster eeeeeeeeeeeenees 
NEW YORK CHICAGO Cli. ooeecenee 
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Leading Autumn Fiction 





Ghe Sherrods 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author of 
“Graustark” and ‘Castle Craneycrow.” 

The strongest story ever written by this 
popular author. Strikingly illustrated by 
C. D. Williams. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An April Princess 


By Constance Smedley. “Full of the 
champagne of youth. Engaging, vivacious, 
a book to drive away the blues.” 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Ghe Path of Stars 


By Margaret Crosby [lunn, author of 
“A Violin Obligato.” 

A musical novel of great strength. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Ghe Black Shilling 


By Amelia E. Barr, author of “The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” “The Maid of Maiden 
Lane,” etc. 

A delightful tale of Old Boston towns. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Katharine Frensham 


By Beatrice Harraden, author of “Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” etc. 

A powerful love-story. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Ghe Yellow Crayon 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of 

“The Traitors,” “A Prince of Sinners,” etc. 
Good— indeed the best—light fiction. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


In Old Plantation Days 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar, author of 
“Folks from Dixie,” ‘‘Candle-Lightin’ Time,” 
etc. 

The best work that Dunbar has ever done. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, probably $1.50. 





Ghe Brazen Calf 


By James L. Ford, author of “The Liter- 
ary Shop,” “Hypnotic Tales,” etc. 

A very amusing satire on the worship, 
creation and maintenance of the “Four 
Hundred.” 

12mo, cloth, illustrated by Glackens, 


$1.25. 


Honor D’Everel 


By Barbara Yechton, author of “Young 
Mrs. Teddy,” ‘“‘We Ten,” etc. 

A charming and well-told story. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Barbe of Grand Bayou 


By John Oxenham, author of ‘‘Flowers 
of Dust,” ““God’s Prisoner,” etc. 

A story of unusual power. Full of the 
salt and strength of the sea. 

Illustrated. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Ghe Golden Fetich 


By Eden Phillpotts, author of “Children 
of the Mist,”’ “The River” etc. 

Full of plot and thrilling adventure. 

Illustrated. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Tea-Table Talks 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of “The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” “Paul 
Kelver,” etc. 

A collection of humorous essays like “The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 

Liberally illustrated. 

12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


Red-Head 


By John Uri Lloyd, author of “Stringtown 
on the Pike,” ‘“‘Etidorhpha,” etc. 

A stirring story of a Kentucky Feud. 
With numerous illustrations and decorations 
by Reginald Birch. 

8vo, cloth, wet, $1.60. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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(Yea ae bolcs) wotsiecey ets)! 


It’s a Glorious Thing to Know, and 
Comme a Golo) ume W otat umm Mole me a Colohs 7 


How to Know—where 
to go for informa- 
tion— that's the 


question 


Here's a Rich 
Mine That’s 


Yy 


UY 
YY 
Y 
“ 
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prehensive — superior to 


Includes 65,000 titles—over 100,000 subjects. = ae 
30,000 more than are covered by any other all other works of similar 
encyclopaedia. 

In other words, The New Internationa! En- nature. That’s a very 
cyclopaedia answers fully fifty per — more 
questions than any other encyclopaedia. e4s 

It contains 100 full page colored plates— | [a epieA AR Coe AES cen CMEeLeL 
over 7,000 other excellent illustrations. Com- 
prises 17 large volumes—over 16,000 pages. 

It’s wholly new—brought down to to-day : 
by the country’s ablest specialists and editors. Under the searchlight 

It has the endorsement of America’s leading 
thinkers, teachers and scholars. And that’s ro} 0} oLek-paC-mm botorepelemoha-s me ble 
what the searchlight shows. 

Wish to know more about the New Inter- * ° z . 
national Encyclopaedia ? evidence is shown “% % 


the facts justify it * ™% 


Write your name and address plainly on the margin below, and send tt to 


DODD, MEAD A CO .,, Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St., New York 


Send me, 

without expense, ong 
illustrated yy | 7 2 
sample pages State 
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President Roosevelt's Newsboy 





HIS IS WILLIAM SMITH, the 
boy who sells THE SATURDAY 
EveENING Post to President Roosevelt 
every Thursday. Last fall William 
started to sell THE Post in Washington. 
He already sold newspapers. One day, 
after he had received his supply of 
the out-of-town newspapers, he passed 


the White House 


and 





as to where the copy which he had 
seen came from. He that 
“it was delivered by William Smith, 
THE SaturRDAY EVENING Post boy,” 


was told 


it being related how he had _ been 
supplying the White House © staff 
ahead of the regular carrier. The 
President -left instructions with Secre- 

tary Cortelyou that 





noticed that some 


papers which he _ had 
had for 
hours were just being 
delivered. Next 
was THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post day. 
had 


almost two 


day 
As soon as he 


gotten his package he 
started for the White 








William be brought to 
him. He shook hands 
with him and said that 
thereafter he wanted 
him to deliver his 
copies of the daily 
papers and Tue 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. The 
“The President’s News- 


story of 





boy” traveled, and now, 





House on his_ bicycle 
at top speed, and sold 
as many copies as possible among the 
A few days later the Presi- 
which he 


attachés. 


dent noticed a newspaper 


knew was to contain something in 


which he He called 
for his copy, but was told that it had 


was interested. 


Inquiry was made 


in addition to his news- 
papers, William 400 to 
500 copies of THE Post each week, 
principally to members of Congress, 
the President’s household, and 
department clerks. He _ recently 
purchased two building lots with his 


sells from 


earnings. 





not yet arrived. 
IN EXTRA 


$3 OO CASH PRIZES 


Will be Given Next Month to Boys 
Who Do Good Work 


There are 6,000 boys like William Smith selling 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST all over the 
country. They do it Friday afternoons after school 
hours and on Saturdays. Some are making $15.00 a 
week. Wewant more boys. It costs nothing to start; 
we send the first week’s supply of 10 copies free. If 
you write to-day, YOU CAN START NEXT WEEK. 


Boy Department, The Curtis Publishing Company, 400 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Books by 


A. CONAN DOYLE 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN 

DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
GEORGE ADE 


THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD A. Conan Doyle 


In which Conan Doyle presents a military hero as notable in his 


way as Sherlock Holmes. 
16 ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. WOLLEN 
THE LONG NIGHT Stanley J. Weyman 


In which Weyman has written the most brilliant and thrilling of 
his romances, describing the attack on Geneva by the Savoyards. 


16 ILLUSTRATIONS BY SOLOMON J. SOLOMON 


ot 


THE MASTER-ROGUE David Graham Phillips 


In which the author of “ Golden Fleece” recounts the dramatic 
career of a commercial pirate. 


6 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON H. GRANT 


IN BABEL George Ade 


In which the famous humorist gives us some clever and illumi 
nating stories of Chicago life in a new vein. 


AT ALL BOOK SHOPS EACH $1.50 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, New York 
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‘*The most thought-arresting challenge in 
the whole race problem campaign.’’—LIFE. 


The Souls o 
Black Folk 


Essays and Sketches from 
Behind the Veil. 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


The Fournal of Sociology. 

“It is, indeed, the best statement of the 
factors that greatly complicated the negro’s 
life and destiny in America, and which tend 
largely to segregate him as a ‘‘group within 
a group.’”’ 

The Review of Reviews. 

“No book of similar character has been 
printed in recent years that equals this little 
volume in power or grace of expression.” 

The Academy (London). 

“He possesses a command over the 
finer qualities of English which greatly en- 
hance the poignancy and pathos, the yearn- 
ing and the hope, of his protest and indict- 
ment.” 

The Independent. 

“‘As an index to the negro’s inner life and 
fecling, and as a revelation of the negro’s 
appreciation of his unique situation in 
American social life, ‘The Souls of Black 
Folk’ will be of incalculable service.’’ 

The Nation. 

“Mr. DuBois has written a profoundly 
interesting and affecting book, remarkable 
as a piece of literature apart from its inner 
significance.”’ 

The Dial. 

‘Professor DuBois is perhaps the most 
scholarly man of his race in America to-day 
—a man of high scholarship and culture in 
that broader republic of human attainment 
which knows no limitation of race, color, or 
clime. 

“It is one of the noteworthy books, not 
merely of the year, but of the epoch. Its 
every page is filled with vigor, spontaniety, 
and spirituality.’’ 

The Critic. 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of a reader who 

would not find this book interesting. 


3d Edition $1.20 Net 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 























Zhe Old Manse Edition 


WTHORNES WORKS 
ENTIRELY NEw — SMALL VOLUMES 
LARGE TyPE — Zhe Maximum of 
Comfort to the Reader — BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS — HANDSOME Typo- 
GRAPHY —TASTEFUL BINDING 


REMARKABLY Low PRICE. 


Write for complete descriptive circular and sample 
page. Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of 
mailing) and we will send FREE a copy of Ross 
Turner’s beautiful etching “The Old Manse.” (Size 
suitable for framing.) This is the historic old house 
in Concord, made famous by both Hawthorne and 
Emerson. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN €8 CO. 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 
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THIS IS NEW 


(This Ledger is indexed both ALPHABETICALLY and BY DATE) 


Your Choice of Thirty Forms 


For $2.00 we will ship PREPAID anywhere in this Country 


ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER, covered with 
the finest quality of imported Buckram ; size, 53% in. high 
x 8% in. long x 3 in. thick ; holds 500 sheets, 

ONE COMPLETE SET OF ALPHABETICAL INDEXES 
(25 sheets), finest quality, with tabs printed on both sides. 
One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered 1 to 31. 

FIFTY PLAIN MOVABLE METAL MARKERS, for index- 
ing the records according to date, 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY LEDGER OR OTHER 
RULED OR PRINTED SHEETS, on a fine quality of 
white bond paper ; or we will substitute any of the 30 
stock forms illustrated and described in our 80-page 
booklet, ‘* Moore’s Modern Methods.’’ 

All of the above will be sent, properly packed, with all transportation 

charges fully prepaid, upon receipt of TWO DOLLARS (§2.00), with 

the distinct understanding that if the goods sent are not satisfactory, 
they may be returned to us and the amount paid will be refunded. 


Write for our Printed Matter, it will convince you. 


JOHN C. MOORE, Blank Book Maker and Printer 
[ Founded 1839] 175 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CHANCE 


TO SECURE THE NEW 1903 EDITION OF 


Ridpaths History oft United States 


50 / less than ever sold before—sets sent free for examination—an easy way 
O 












to get this matchless set of books—a necessity in every American home 






known from Maine to California, and this sweeping reduc- 

tion places for the first time within the reach of every 

intelligent American the graphic story of the heroic deeds 
Superb of our forefathers as only he can tell it. 


Volumes Universally Commended—Fascinating as a Romance 


This is the only history endorsed by such scholars and thinkers as the late 
Size President McKinley; ex-President White of Cornell; Prof. Churchill of 
10 x 7% in, Oberlin; Dr. Buckley of the Christian Advocate; Hezekiah Butterworth, 
former editor Youth's Companion; W. R. Houghton, A. M., Professor of 
History, Indiana University; Prof. Bennett, Boston University; Prof. 
Edwards of McKendee; W. D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D., Registrar of Cornell, 
and thousands of other famous men and women who have borne 
witness to its absorbing interest and value. 


The New 1903 Imperial Edition 


Revised and enlarged into Five Superb Royal 
Octavo Volumes—Lavishly Ilustrated—contains our 
country’s history from earliest times to date, and has 
been enriched by hundreds of new Maps, Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts, and text illustrations, together 
with over 100 full-page photogravures and _ half-tone 
Etchings of Famous Historical Paintings by Trumbull, 
Chapman and other great artists, making it the most 
valuable collection of historical illustrations ever 
embodied in any work. 


5 The name of Dr. Ridpath, our greatest historian, is 





















The workmanship of this new edition is superb, the type new and clear, the paper specially made. ‘he beautiful half-leather 
binding has gold tops, gold marble-veined sides and fly-teaves, gold back stamps, a perfect treasure in book-making. The rich, red 
cloth binding has stamped corners and sides, gold stamped back, and is artistic and durable. 


DOWN GOES THE PRICE!!! 


Owing to our superior distributing facilities, we were able last season to dispose of an 
enormous number of these great histories among our customers at prices way below the 
regular. But our stock was limited and thousands of intending buyers disappointed. 


A Master Stroke 


This year by paying cash for an entire new edition we were able, through this 
immense purchase, to secure such radical concessions that we can sell these sets 
quickly on a close margin at one half the lowest price ever made before. 

This exceptionally low price, combined with the small monthly pay- 
ments, places this wonderful work for the first time within the reach 
of every one. 


way | SETS SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION §!)Monthiy 


We are so sure of your delight that we take all the risk of disappoint- 
ment. Let us send you a set at our expense. If not satisfactory, return 
at our expense. But you must be prompt. This is the only edition that 
can be sold at this popular price or on these terms, and it is going rapidly. 


D. A. McKINLAY & CO., 36 East 22d St. & ee eerhAdtislesehtenckasateednueewad 




















PRICE 
COUPON 
D. A. MeKinlay & 
Company 
36 East 22d Street 
New York City 
Please send me, on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
Ridpath’s History of 
the United States, 
Imperial Edition, 5 volumes, 
bound in half-leather. Tf retained, 
T agree to pay $1.00 promptly, and 
$1.00 each month thereafter for 1 
months. If not satisfactory, I wil 
return them within 10 days at your ex- 
pense. 
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What Abraham Lincoln Said 


of the several volumes of the 


“Makers of History” 


Published before he died 
‘¢ To these books I am indebted for about all the historical 





32 Vols. 
a like this 
in the set 











between times. 
ment without pleasure. 


from Maine to California. 


Why their sale to-day is greater than ever before. 





TITLES OF BOOKS: 


Alfred the Great 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I, 

Richard II. 

William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Cyrus the Great 
Darius the Great 


























selling price). 















adame Roland 
Marie Antoinette 
Henry IV. 
Hernando Cortez 
oseph Bonaparte 
ing Philip 
Louis XIV. 
Louis Philippe 
Charles II. 
Mary Queen of Scots 
Queen Elizabeth 
Richard III, 
Cleopatra 


received and you are satisfiéd with them. 


























just that knowledge of past men and events thatI need. I 
have read them with the greatest interest.”’ 


And You? 


If you want to know about the Makers of the World’s History, 
the men and women who have made and LEFT their mark, 
now IS your opportunity. 

To the busy man or woman, who has little time and no inclina- 
tion to STUDY History, these 32 delightful volumes come as a 
veritable gold mine, for they entertain while they instruct; they 
hold your attention like the most absorbing novel, while brush- 
ing away the cobwebs which obscure your view of the great 
events of the World’s History, events every one needs to be 
familiar with. These are books you will eagerly read and enjoy at the end of a day’s work or 
Not the kind you put on a shelf to look at, hoping to read some day for improve- 


That is why for over 4o years Abbott’s ‘‘ Makers of History’’ have been household words 
Why over 200,000 people in this country treasure them in their 
homes. Why Boards of Education in almost every State have adopted them as an authority. 


52 Grand ( Sent on approval. 
Books ( satisfactory, less than 
Believing in the books, and knowing your delight in 
them, we offer to send you a set on approval at our expense 
for a week's inspection, and to clear up the small re- 


maining stock we have on hand, accept the prices 
d in the coup (less than half the regular 


The workmanship of the books is excellent. They are 
well printed, profusely ‘illustrated, durably and artistically 
bound. The cloth book is dark red buckram, with appro- 


soap dar: sal priate design stamped in two colors upon cover. This style 

erxes of binding costs you less than 49 CENTS a volume. The 
Hannibal beautiful Special Library Binding—leather back, stamped 
— Caesar in gold, with cloth sides—is less than 72 CENTS a volume. 
— The value of the work, the unusually small price per vol- 
Romulus ume, the easy monthly payments combined, make the 
ore present opportunity an exceptional one ; and all who enjoy 

osephine good books of the most interesting nature should not 


neglect to request us to forward the work for their inspec- 
tion. Do not send any money until the books have been 


HAT COUPON brings the 
T books free for ph = 
D. A. MIcKINLAY & CO. 


36 East 22d Street = = New York 






knowledge I possess. I have not 
education enough to appreciate 
the profound works of voluminous 
historians, and, if I had, I have no 
time to read them. But these 
books give me, in brief compass, 

























r 49 Cents a 
J Volume 


CUT OFF AND IIAIL.......... 



















D. A. McKinlay & Co., 

36 East 22d St., New York. 

You may send me for inspection and ap- 
proval one set of the 


“Makers of History” 


32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by 
having the ‘*X”’ beside it. 

























Cloth Binding. I will pay for same, if I 
decide to keep the books, as follows: so cents 
after I examine them and $1.00 a month for 
fifteen months. 













-Half Leather Binding. 1 will pay for 
same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 
50 cents after I examine them and $1.50 a 
month for fifteen months. 






























It is understood you send the books to me 
upon approval, charges prepaid, and if I decide 
not to keep the books I am to return them to 
you promptly, charges collect. 


PHMISMEE Gee njeo ence sucsessres es cncecee 
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. CUT OFF THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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Greatest | Latest ! Best! 


Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” 


‘The one great biography ”’ 


E'VE secured for sale in this country a few copies of THE NEW EDITION OF ‘“*BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON,” just published by the famous London firm of J. M. Dent & Co. This announcement cannot fail to 
interest all who appreciate books of permanent value. 


THE EDITORIAL WORK ON THIS GRAND EDITION 


has been in personal charge of Mr. Arnold Glover, of the Inner Temple, assisted by Mr. Austin Dobson. These two names 
alone are a sufficient guarantee of the importance of this new edition 


MR. HERBERT RAILTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


In no other biography of Johnson (curiously enough) has any attempt been made to illustrate the meeting and living 
places, the walks and haunts of Johnson and that famous circle of friends who met for so many years to exchange opin- 
ions on books, men and mannezs, and society. Among the many famous places now preserved for us there are, for 












example: 
Hogarth’s House Tleet Street in 1780 Sir Joshua Reynold’s House 
Goodman’s-fields Theatre The Mitre Tavern Staple Inn 
Grub Street The Temple Stairs in 1790 Kitty Clive’s House 
Butcher Row Tom’s Coffee House Old Slaughter’s Coffee House 
House of the Cock-Lane Ghost Pump Room, Bath, in 1739 Samuel Richardson’s House 
Mr. Thrale’s House The Devil Tavern, Fleet Street Old London Bridge in 1756 






Crown and Anchor, kept by Simpkins The Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey 


THE PORTRAITS 


The value of the work is further enhanced by a series of portraits of Johnson and his contempuraries, reproduced in 
photogravure Inevery case particulars are found of the original paintings from which the present plates have been 


reproduced. 
THE BOOKS THEMSELVES—TYPE, PAPER, BINDING 


The work is in three beautiful octavo volumes (equal to six ordinary volumes), each volume containing over 450 
pages. It is printed throughout in a new, clear, old-faced type on specially ordered paper. The binding is a rich olive- 
green buckram cloth, with gold side and back stamps, gilt tops, rough front and bottom ; in fact, isin every way a superb 
specimen of modern book making, according to the best traditicns of the art in England and America 


We Guarantee Your Delight 


Cut the Coupon off and mail it to-day. We will send youa complete set on approval, at our expense. If 
satisfied, keep it. If not, return at our expense. The monthly payments are so small, the special price so low 
no one need feel that he must let the opportunity to get this treasure pass. 


D. A. McKINLAY & COMPANY 


























36 East 22d Street : ; : New York City D. A. 
oa 
&Co. 









36 East 22d Street 
New York City 
on ip approval, express 
prepaid, a set o ) y 
Edition of einai 
BOSWELL’S 

LIFE OF JOHNSON 
If satisfactory, I will pay you $1.00 
within 5 days and $1.00 each month 
thereafter for § months. If not Satis- 
factory, I will return same within 5 days 
at your expense. 


SPECIAL EDITION 


We also have on hand 75 numtered copies of a De Luxe Edition of the work 










printed especially for collectors of rare books. This edition ts limited to 350 
copies for America. Thirty portraits of Fohnson’s contemporaries are here 
reproduced in color on heavy plate-marked paper. This edition is ‘‘De 
Luxe’’ in every sense of the word. 







































YOU WILL NEVER REGRET 


CUTTING OFF THAT = 
COUPON 









If De Luxe Edition is desired, change to read $2. 
each month for 8 months. 
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DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes. 


NEW SIZE, 
One Volume. 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


AND OTHERS. 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The 


size, only 414 x 64 inches, fits the pocket. 


The type is long primer, large and easily read. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is — in a single volume. 


Choice library sets; the COMPLETE WORKS [o 
THACKERAY, in 14 vols. 


DICKENS, in 17 vols. 


“SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets, They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; 
Leather limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. a volume, Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 





Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume 
BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy | LORD LYTTON. Last Days a Pompeii. 1 vol. | CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 
3 yre. 


War and Grace Abounding. 1 vol. 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works, 1830-1859. | CHAS. 


CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. 


Night and Morning, 

LEVER. Tom Burke ne “Ours.”? 1 vol. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. Charles O'Malley. 1 vol. Jack Hinton, 1 vol. 1 vol. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Westward Ho? 1 vol. 


ANE AUSTEN, Pride and Prejudice. 

Mansfield Park, and Northanger Abbey. 
Sense and Sensibility, Emma, and 
Persuasion. 1 vol. 


Beautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per volume, 
BURNS’ Poems and Songs, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 
For sale by ail booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 














BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and modern 
masters. 

2,000 subjects in Black and 
White or Sepia. Size 5% x8, 

Oo 
One Cent Each 17° Je" 
Large Platinoprints and Carbon- 
prints, 3 cents each, 
32-page illustrated catalogue 
and 2 sample pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, [lass. 














"* Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the Leopard his spots ?”? 


READ 


“The Leopard's Spots” 


By THOMAS DICKSON, Jr. 
To See the Negro Problem Through 
Southern Eyes 


Price $1.50. At All Booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Recognized by the most distinguished artists 
as the best art reproductions made in America. 
Joun S. SARGENT says, “I have pleasure in 
expressing my opinion of their excellence.” 


Copley 


Epwin A. ABBEY writes, ‘‘ Those that have 
been published reproducing my own work [his 
famous Quest of the Holy Grail frieze in the 
Boston Library], I could not wish bettered.’ 


O~b O02 9 2VO~>O> 





3<z ee est. 





Being with few exceptions unobtainable in 
any other form,they have special individuality 
and distinction, both as gifts and for framing 
for one’s own walls. Fifty cents to $20.00. 


Prints 


At the art stores or sent on approval by the 
publishers. Send 15 cents (stamps) for our com- 
plete illustrated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 

28 Pierce Bidg., Opp. Public Library, Boston. 
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October Ist. 


My Mamie Rose 
The Story of My Regeneration 
By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrated, net, $1.50. (Postage 10 cents.) 
The story of a miracle of love more vital and 
absorbing than any novel. 
Hall Caine: 
the thrill to my heart. 
from real life.” 


‘“* Brought tears to my eyes and 
It is a real transcript 








October 15th. 


The Strife of the Sea 
By T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of “The Wind Jammers” 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50 
Tales of Sea Folk.—The Sea Dog, the 
Shark, the Whale, the Penguin and others, 


told with sympathy and skill which make 
them the most fascinating reading. 




















(Already issued) 
R. F. & H. L. Doherty 
ON LAWN TENNIS 


(Postage ro cents.) 





12m0, profusely illustrated, net, 1.50. 
This book is designed for the beginner and the expert alike. 
It is an authoritative work by the two great English experts. 





October Ist. 


How to Judge Architecture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


(Postage 14 cents.) 






Quarto, 100 illustrations, net, $1.50. 





A popular guide to the appreciation of buildings by the leading 
critic of art and architecture in the country. Its reading will give 
even the everyday buildings a new meaning and a new interest. 









October rst. 


The Little Tea Book 


Compiled by ARTHUR GRAY 


Handsomely bound, and in a novelty box, net, 
(Postage 5 cents.) A companion to 





$1.25. 


Over the Black Coffee 


Just out in a new form, rich binding, in a coffee 
sack, $1.25 (postpaid). 








(Already issued) 


The 
Rolfe Shakespeare 


Limp Leather Edition 
Single volumes, go cents net. 

boxed, $36.00 net. 

The latest revisions of all volumes 


The only set combining attractive binding and 
convenient form with standard text and notes. 






Cami £ 
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40 volumes, 















THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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Every one longs for a strong, healthy | 
body. No teacher of physical culture has 
ever been so successful as Edwin Checkley. 
No course of physical culture work is so 
practical as his, 

In no other way can you obtain a course 
of physical culture with Edwin Checkley 
than through a subscription to * Outing.” 

With every new subscription to “Outing” 
will be given free one complete course. 

Tear off the tag and mail it to-day, and 
get both “ Outing ” and the best physical 
culture course in the world. 


4 FREE OFFER 


To any new subscriber to ‘‘Outing,’’ a course cf the 
Checkley system of Physical Training, under the per- 
sonal direction of Edwin Checkley, will be prescribed 
without cost. This course will cover exercises for 
one year, and is suited to individual needs. It is free 
only to new subscribers to ‘‘Outing’’ and cannot be 
bought by any one. Tear off the coupon and send it 
with $3 to this office. 














Outing 
Publishing 
Co., 

235 Fifth Ave. 

N. ¥. 

Enclosed please find 
$8 for which send me 
Outing for one year, and 
the Outing course in Physical 
Training under the direction of 
Edwin Checkley for a like period. 
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ITIS UP TO DATE 
GET THE BEST 
125,000 NEW WORDS 
| Revised Gazetteer of the World 


Revised Biographical Dictionary 
New Plates. 2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


~ 


AVES AS 


x 


TERS 


NICTION! 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
An instructive and entertaining ‘Test in 
Pronunciation”, also our illustrated pamphlet. 


: Sa eS eon 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO., VWs 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. \ 
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An attractive 28 
page * Staiecasae 


Send for 
entitle 


The EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 
son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 
in stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
a copy of this pamphlet will be sent 
FREE. The Concord Edition of Emer- 
son will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, —ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many interest- 





























ing por- 

traits | A Pamphlet of Great 

views | Interest to Everybody 
For sample page and full information, address 






HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chica 
323 Witherspoon Bid’g., Philadelp ia 
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30 Cents 


ee 


invested in the great double COUNTRY HOME NUMBER of 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA | 
| May Save You $1,000 


if you’re thinking of building a home. A complete manual, practical, suggestive and 
helpful, with more than 160 beautiful illustrations and plans and diagrams 


Partial Contents: 
Successful! Country Houses: beautiful houses in all parts The first of a sree of Country Homes of Samous 
of the country and at all sorts of prices. ggeaaess . Washington Irving’s Home at Sunny- 
The Water Problem. 
The Plumber and All His Works. Cc i Billy and His Inside Information about Woodwork. 
Heat and Light, The Use of Second-hand Material. 
Simplicity vs. Truck in Furnishing. The Quest of the Cheap House. 
The Claims of the Kitchen. Making a House of a Barn. 
The Architect and How to Tame Him. The Mission Style of Architecture. 
The Clientand How to Manage Him, etc., etc. Piazzas, Pergolas, ete. 


Send us 50 cents for a copy, or order in advance from your newsman, 


SUBSCRIBERS who send $3.00 now will receive this greatissue, besides two other double numbers—the Christmas 


Annual and the. March Gardening Number—in their regular yearly subscription. 
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The ART INTERCHANGE for 1904 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 














Now in its twenty-sixth year. (Established 1878.) 
BETTER It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the largest) $4 A YEAR 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine published. 
THAN Indispensable to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in SIX MOS. $2) 
EVER ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. 35c. A COPY 
NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOVT IT 














Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large, full-size design Supplements and exquisite 
fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE 


now occupies the first position among the art journals of 
America, and its high standard of excellence will be maintained 
throughout. Every department will be most thorough in every 
detail, and subscribers for 1904 will be more than pleased. 
Space will not permit of our full prospectus here, but for the 














asking our descriptive, illustrated, thirty-two page Catalogue 


will be sent to any address. 


Violets, Water Color, 10x35. Price 50 cents, if sold singly. 


AMONG THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS, CONSTANT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO 
Fine Art, Artistic Photography, Industrial Art, Pyrography, Architectural Plans, Illustration, Decorative Art, Biographies of Artists, 
Modelling in Clay, Embroidery, Wood-Carving, Sketching, Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
Home Decoration, Art Notes and News, Art Criticism, Ceramics, Painting, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER 











To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE into new homes, 
and that every WORLD’S WORK reader may see the high 
character of our work, we will send to any address for only 
25 cents a specimen copy, with two beautiful companion 
pictures—Pansies and Violets shown on this page—each 
10X35 inches. These two studies alone sell for $1.00, and are 








Pansies, Water Color, 10x35. Price 50 cents if sold singly. 


the finest examples in color that have ever been issued. As 
this offer is limited you should order at once. 


Our Most Generous Subscription Offers for 1904 


For $4.00 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE 
for the remaining 6 months of 1903 (July to December) and the en- 
tire year of 1904. All the beautiful color and other 
supplements are included. By taking advantage of this offer 
now you get SIX MONTHS FREE, The color studies 
include a beautiful line of varied subjects, making a most charming 
assortment, worth in any art store from $8.00 to $15.00 alone. 

Or, for $2.00 (sent direct to us), you will receive THE ART 
INTERCHANGE for nine months beginning October, 1903, ac- 
companied by all the beautiful color and other Supplements. 

For $1.00 we will send yu THE ART INTERCHANGE 
for three months trial subscription, beginning October, 1903, 
with all color and other Supplements, with the privilege of remit- 
ting $3.00 later and get advantage of above $4.00 offer. 


SPECIAL SIXTY-DAY CLUB OFFER 
WE WANT bright young men and women in every town to work for us, 
and we therefore make the following most unusual offer: 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, for 15 months, Oct. 1903 to Dec. 1904 $6.00 
World’s Work or Country Life in America, either one fora full year 3.00 
NATURE PORTRAITS, delivered at your home prepaid, . 7.50 
Total value presented to you = = «© «+= $16.50 
ALL FREE TO YOU 
If, among your friends or acquaintances, you will get up a club of only 
five yearly subscribers to THE ART INTERCHANGE, and send their 
names to us, with only $15.00, which is at the special rate of $3.00 for each 
yearly subscription (regular price being $4.00), the above great combina- 
tion offer will be sent to your address enema a J free as a reward 
for your interest in our magazine. Each member of the club will receive 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for a full year, accompanied by all the 
beautiful color and other supplements. Do not lose this opportunity to get 
full advantages of this attractiveoffer, for you will be well repaid for the little 
effort on your part to secure for us only five yearly subscribers to THE ART 
INTERCHANGE. Remit direct to our office. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have completed arrangements by which everyone can obtain 
free under the following remarkable combination offers a copy of 
Nature Portraits (delivered by express, prepaid), published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company of New York. The price of this 
superb work is $7.50 per copy. If you respond promptly you can 
get acopy free. It consists of a handsome and durable portfolio 
(12x 18 inches in size) and contains 48 pages profusely illustrated 
with text half-tones and printed on exquisite paper. In addition, 
there are 15 full-page plates, all fit and ready for framing—being 
some beautiful results of many hunts with the camera by experts. 
This will be found of great educational value and makes a splendid 
library acquisition. As a gift it cannot be surpassed. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 


For $7 00 Will be sent to one or different 


addresses: The Art Interchange 
folio of Nature Portraits. 


for 18 months. The superb port- 
Country Life in America—Value $16.50. 


Your choice of World’s Work or 
For $9.00 





ALL FOR $7.00. 


All three magazines, as above, 
and the Nature Portraits, to one 
or different addresses — Value 
$19.50. ALL FOR $9.00. 





Do you want beautiful pictures in color for your home? Our catalogue shows 200 varieties. 


Ghe ART INTERCHANGE, 


9 West 18th St., New York 
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“* The set is a revelation and will command the attention of all lovers of nature.” 


The 
New Nature Library) 


aa A guide for the be- 
T H rE ginner toa knowledge 


of American Animals, 
NEW NATURE “oapergps 


, Lusects, 


L I B R A RY Flowers, Mushrooms, 


Butterfites, ete. 









American Animals 


Food and 
Game Fishes 


Bird Neighbors 


Birds That Hunts 
(Game Birds) 


Nature’s Garden 
(Wild Flowers) 


1D) OUB Le DAY Bird Homes 
P A C E g C O. The pee a 


The Butterfly | 
Book . 
TheInsect 4 
Book -4 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW how to obtain these nine 
superb volumes with 3400 pages, 250 color plate., 400 
photographs from life and 1200 text cuts, with a 
year’s subscription to COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA? [Jf so, this coupon will bring you 


full information. 


Doubleday, Page & ey 
PUSLISHERS 
34 Union Square 


































New York 
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Nature Books that sell like Popular Novels 


By Neltje Blanchan 


Nature's Garden 


An aid to knowledge of our wild flowers and their insect visitors. With an unequaled array 
of colored and black-and-white photographs by A. Radclyffe Dugmore and Henry Troth. 


($3.00 net.) 

This is the only popular book devoted to wild flowers which treats at all adequately 
their most interesting aspect: Every flower is absolutely dependent upon the insects which 
visit it, and acts intelligently through the same desires that animate man. Flowers, too, are 
endowed with powers differing only in degree from the animal creation. 


Bird Netghbors 


An introductory acquaintance with 150 birds commonly found in the gardens, meadows and 
woods about ourhomes. Introduction by Joun Burroucus. (With 48 color plates, $2.00.) 

“ As an aid in the elementary study of bird life nothing has ever been published more 
satisfactory than ‘ Bird Neighbors.’ . . . Excellent plates of birds in natural colors ... 
make possible the identification of many birds even by the unpracticed eye. In this feature 
no popular ‘bird book’ of moderate price can be compared with ‘Bird Neighbors.’ ””— 


Review of Reviews. 


How to Attract the Birds 


A distinct addition to Nature literature. With 100 illustrations from photographs by A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, W. E. Carlin, L. W. Brownell and others. (Net, $1.35.) 

“This new volume is such as any bird lover might well be proud to have written. 
Rare incidents and thoughtful and interesting information concerning bird life are presented 
in the author’s witty and charming style, supplemented by remarkably clear and beautiful 
illustrations. ‘Some Naturalized Foreigners’ closes the slender volume with an event so 
captivating as to make one long for just one more chapter.”—Zhe /ndianapolis Journal. 


Birds That Hunt and 
Are Hunted 


eo = of 170 birds of prey, game-birds and water-fowl. (With 48 colored plates, 
2.00. 

“ Sportsmen will especially relish the forty-eight colored plates, which show the more 
important birds in characteristic poses. They are probably the most valuable and artistic 
pictures of the kind available to-day. There is a charm of reality in the author’s presenta- 
tion utterly fascinating to the sportsman. . . . To the ordinary observer, these plates will 
repay close study and prove a sure means of identification.” Literature. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
34 UNION SQUARE, EAST, NEW YORK 
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adliniees une DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY | 
IN AMERICA PUBLISHERS ae S 


34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








A Busy October 





In a good many respects we count this 













ahi i. 
eae aE == (| month the most important this firm has ever 
CE ona]: | aie 
cae lini NG Ball had. 
‘ Aal opera, IN BOOKS 


On October first will be published Mr. 


Kipling’s new volume of verse, ‘‘ The Five 





Nations,’ a book of supreme interest in 
many ways. 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s new and 





best volume, ‘“‘Two Little Savages,’ will 





follow on the fifteenth. It is a story of 





woodcraft for boys of all ages (more than 500 


ENTRANCE TO PASSENGER ELEVATOR . : 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY’S pages, with 300 pictu Fes by the author) on 
NEW BUILDING 


which Mr. Seton has been at work for many 
years—a book to last and to be made a companion of. 


Another October publication, the ‘‘ Memoirs of M. de Blowitz,’’ for 
so many years Paris correspondent of the London Times, is a unique 
autobiography, written with the grace and charm which has made _ the 
author the leader among the men of his craft. 


Other important books to come during the next thirty days are 


described on the following pages. 


IN MAGAZINES 
The October issue of Country Life in America will be a country 


home builders’ manual, and will tell, in text and over a hundred and 
sixty illustrations, more things about the practical and the beautiful in 


relation to house-building than have ever been brought together before. 


Che Corld’s Tork is completing plans to be announced next 
month on many vitally interesting subjects. The editor assures its 
readers that the magazine for 1904 will be well out of any magazine 
rut—even its own, if it has one. 





Doubleday, Page & Company's Fall Announcement 


SEPTEMBER IST AT 133-137 EAST I0TH STREET, THE FUTURE HOME OF DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


THE NEW BUILDING 


On August first the new home of Doubleday, Page & Company 
was a hole in the ground. On September first the foundations were 
practically completed. During October, the contract says, the front, of 
white marble and Harvard brick, will be finished. The little cut at the 
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head of these observations shows the entrance to the passenger elevator, 
and is a suggestion of the artistic finish which the architects, Messrs. 
Kirby, Petit & Green, have put into the design. 


We look forward to January first, when the separate departments 
of Doubleday, Page & Company’s business, which have been located 
in a half-dozen places, will be brought together under our own roof. 
Perhaps our friends who have detected us in mistakes will bear with 
us until the new building is in running order; then there will be an 
end to apologies. Particulars of the new home, with illustrations, will 
be printed next month. It is a building planned from cellar to roof 
to take care of our own business exclusively. 


Fall Books 


We were, we think, the originators of the ‘‘on approval’’ plan of 
) ) & Pp Pp 
selling books, which sends our books free of cost for transportation into any 

home, to be examined. 


WE STILL DO BUSINESS THIS WAY 
and will gladly send any of the following books this way: 





THE FIVE NATIONS By Rudyard Kipling 


The first collection of Mr. Kipling’s poems since 1896. It is safe to say that, since 
the “‘ Recessional,’’ no living poet has had such a world-wide audience; each new 
utterance has become a matter of international news, cabled from one continent to 
another, and read by a hundred million people the next morning. This volume contains 
all the most famous of th2se poems—besides about twenty-five new and unpublished 
pieces. It is,safe to say that its publication is the literary event of 1903. Net, $1.40 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES By Ernest Thompson Seton 


This is Mr. Seton’s latest and best book for boys, telling them, in story form, just 
how to camp out, how to build dams, how to know the animals and birds, how to 
make and shoot bows and arrows—and all the other facts of ‘“‘woodcraft’’ which the 
author has learned in his lifetime of outcoor work and study. It is a fascinating and 
permanent work. The details of the book have been designed by Mrs. Seton, and it is 
altogether original and pleasing. (Over 300 illustrations by the author.) Net, $1.75 


MEMOIRS OF M. de BLOWITZ 


M. de Blowitz was the most famous of newspaper correspondents, and these absorbing 
memoirs not only deal intimately with the greatest European monarchs, statesmen 
and events, but are written with a charming literary style that makes delightful reading. 
Illustrated; net, $3.00 
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THE 


MOTH BOOK By Dr. W. J. Holland 


An ideal popular manual and the only adequate book on this attractive subject. 
The moths are more beautiful and interesting than the butterflies, and , Doctor 
Holland’s fine work not only enables a beginner to identify the American species, 
but covers their economic importance, silk culture, and the literary side of the 
subject; 48 color plates and 300 text cuts, illustrating 1,500 species. Net, $4.00 


AMERICAN MASTERS OF SCULPTURE By Charles H. Caffin 


Mr. Caffin’s admirable work on our foremost painters at once took its place as the 
standard popular account of the American development of this art, and this com- 
panion volume is quite as clear, sane and interesting. It deals particularly with the 
work of Saint-Gaudens, MacMonnies, Ward, Bartlett, French, Borglum, Adams and 
Barnard, but also sums up the whole progress of sculpture in this country, and its 
outlook. 32 illustrations; net, $3.00 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 


The best and most beautifully illustrated book on the subject, written by experts 
and covering every branch of the subject. Special features are the accounts of actual 
experiences in different localities and the novel appendices, giving lists of flowers 
and shrubs for special purposes, months and places, complete cultural instructions, 
and so on. 


CONTENTS 
The Spirit of the Home Garden The Window Garden‘ School Gardens 
Annuals Hotbeds Dahlias 
Perennials Coldframes i 
Shrubs The Small Greenhouse APPENDICES 
Trees Formal Gardens . 
Vines The Japanese Garden in America Plants for Special Localities and 
Bulbs An Example of Landscape Gardening Purposes 
The Water Garden The Back-yard Problem The Time When Flowers Bloom 
Rock Gardens and Alpine Plants Hedges Cultural Instructions 
Wild Gardening Roses 


150 illustrations; net, $1.6c 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LEBRUN 


THE 


A translation by Lionel Strachey (uniform with the memoirs of Countess Potocka 
and the ‘‘Contemporary”’) of the famous artist’s autobiography, with reproductions 
of her own paintings. It is the naive story of a painter and courtier who numbered 
among her models princes and potentates of all lands, and who knew intimately 
such diverse rulers as the First Gentleman of Europe and Russia’s greatest Empress. 

32 illustrations; net, $2.75 


MARK By Aquila Kempster 


This is the sort of novel that makes even the jaded manuscript reader sit up half the 
night to finish it. It is full of the glamor and fascination of the East. Upona back- 
ground of native life in India and the marvels of Hindu magic, drawn with striking 
intimacy, the author has pictured a love story of the greatest charm, dealing with 
the reincarnation of a native prince and the beautiful Soondai whom he had loved 
before. As an adventurous romance dealing convincingly with matters which Western 
minds pronounce ‘‘impossibilities,’’ it is a most notable production. 

Illustrated in color by Foley; $1.50 


“THE TEMPEST” Volume II in *‘ The Elizabethan Shakspere ”’ 


The first volume of this work (‘‘Macbeth”’) met with instant recognition from 
scholars and bookmen everywhere. Doctor Liddell, the editor, has made from the 
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original Elizabethan text the only Shakespeare which enables a modern reader to 
understand what the great poet dramatist really meant. Prices on application 


THE WHIP HAND By Samuel Merwin 


A vivid and dramatic novel of business life in Michigan. A great lumber fight 
between the “trust” and an independent lumberman makes a background for an 
absorbing romance of young love and young energy. Illustrated; $1.50 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN By Una L. Silberrad 


Miss Silberrad has steadily increased her public with each new book. She is a 
writer of real genius, and this novel of rural England has the same qualities that made 
‘““The Success of Mark Wyngate”’ talked about, with a far pleasanter and more cheer- 
ful subject. $1.50 


DRIVING By Francis M. Ware 


Mr. Ware is one of our foremost authorities, and his former books have met with 
marked success. In this handsome and elaborate volume he has made the first com- 
prehensive work on driving in America. The binding of the volume is really an artistic 
triumph, and the scope may be judged from the contents: 





Introductory Driving for Ladies Shoeing and the Feet 

Early American Coaching Holding Reins and Whip Breeding the Carriage Horse 
American Vehicles Bits and Bitting Type for Purpose 

Stage Coaching in the West The Heavy Harness Horse Showing Horses 

Road Coaching Equipment and Maintenance of a Private Road Driving in Earlier Times 
Hints to Beginners Stable Road Driving and Appointment 
Driving One Horse Arrangement of Stables Amateur Race Driving 
Driving a Pair Carriages and Their Care Conditioning and Balancing 
Tandem Driving Servants and Liveries Sleighing and Sleigh Horses 
Four-in-Hands Harness and Its Care 

Show Ring Driving Feeding, Grooming, Etc. 


About too illustrations; net, $10.00 


NEWEST ENGLAND By Henry Demarest Lloyd 


A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Lloyd’s work on the development of popular 
government in Australia and New Zealand. An important contribution to the study 
of democracy, to which the author has added in order to bring it down to date. 

Net, $1.00 


THE WEB By Frederick Trevor Hill 


A powerful novel of modern life, by the author of “‘The Minority” and “‘The Case 
with Exceptions.’”’ The love story of strong and resolute Dave Maddox stands out 
against a tangled background of legal trickery and the law’s delays. _Illustrated; $1.50 


STORIES OF INVENTORS By Russell Doubleday 


A volume on the adventurous side of invention, the stories being told through the 
experiences of the inventor. 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


Marconi and Wireless Telegraphy Holland and Submarine Navigation 

Dumont and Aerial Navigation Bridge Engineers and Their Work 

Parsons and High-speed Turbine Boats The Life-savers and Their Apparatus 
The Engineer and the Modern Locomotive How Automobiles Work 


Illustrated; net, $1.25 
THE HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION 


We have in preparation twelve great volumes embodying the scientific results of 
Mr. E. H. Harriman’s expedition to Alaska, which dozens of eminent specialists have 
been working over for three years. The additions to existing knowledge of the country 
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are truly marvelous, and the whole work will be a monumental record as well as a 
magnificent example of fine bookmaking. Five volumes, on Glaciers, Geology, and 
Botany, will probably be ready this fall. 


Elaborately illustrated; price per vol., net, $7.50 
COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS By Frank M. Chapman 


A unique book by Frank M. Chapman, with 800 color illustrations by C. A. Reed, 
enabling anybody to identify with ease any bird he may see in America. Net, $2.50 


READY JANUARY 15, 1904 
THE DELIVERANCE By Ellen Glasgow 


A strong and absorbingly interesting novel of the Virginia tobacco country, by the 
author of ‘“‘The Battleground,” ‘“‘The Voice of the People,” etc. Miss Glasgow’s 
art grows more mature with each of her books, and this attractive love story has all 
the grasp of character, the humorous appreciation of the Negro temperament, and the 
dramatic action which her other very successful novels would lead one to expect. 

Illustrated in color by Schoonover; $1.50 


September Publications 


A DEAL IN WHEAT By Frank Norris 


A collection of striking stories of the New and Old West by the author of ‘The 
Pit.” As Mr. Alden says: ‘‘He made the epic poetical again and imbued it with the 


strong fiery spirit of the California soil and air.” Illustrated; $1.50 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NOVELIST By Frank Norris 
And other Literary Essays, with portrait. Net, $1.25 


COMPLETE MEMORIAL EDITION OF MR. NORRIS’S WORKS 


Seven volumes, beautifully bound, limited to 100 sets (particulars on application). 
Each, net, $25.00 


A CHILD’S LETTERS TO HER HUSBAND By Helen Watterson Moody 
A delightful book of delicate humor and imagination by Helen Watterson Moody, 
author of ‘“*The Unquiet Sex.” With photogravure; net, $1.00 


QUATRAINS OF ABU’L-ALA 


A volume of unusual literary interest by a rediscovered forerunner of Omar Khayyam. 
Mr. Ameen F. Rihani has translated the quatrains, which are poetry of a very high 


order. With frontispiece; net, $1.25 
TOILERS OF THE HOME By Lillian Pettengill 
The actual record of the experiences of a college graduate as a domestic servant. 

Full of humorous realism and of suggestion as to the ‘servant problem.” Net, $1.50 

IN OLD ALABAMA By Anne Hobson 


A most amusing narrative by “‘ Miss Mouse, the Little Black Merchant,’ of happen- 
ings in a small Southern town. 8 photographic illustrations; $1.50 
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HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE 


A third series of Mr. Fleming’s ingenious and very successful Shakespeare manual, 
covering ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘King John,” ‘‘Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” ‘Richard II.” and ‘‘A Winter’s Tale.” 


Net, $1.00. SERIES I and SERIES II, each, uniform with above, net, $1.00. 


By Wm. H. Fleming 


TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK 


A book of practical information telling what people want to know about the Cali- 
fornia trip, and showing how to get the greatest pleasure, prices, side trips, etc. 
250 illustrations; net, $1.50. 


By C. A. Higgins and Charles Keeler 


THE POULTRY BOOK Parts I. to IV. ready 
BY HARRISON WEIR AND MANY AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


The first adequate and exhaustive manual on the subject. It covers every branch 
of poultry raising, from incubation or hatching to marketing, with special treatment 
of nearly a hundred distinct varieties of chickens, besides ducks, geese, swans, turkeys, 
peacocks, guinea-fowls, pigeons and fancy game-fowl; and in addition to this wealth 
of practical instruction, the literature and lore of the subject is given at surprising 
length: proverbs, customs, Easter eggs, omens and superstitions, anecdotes, medicinal 
properties and the like. To be completed in 18 parts, bound in stiff decorated paper. 

300 illustrations, 36 in color; price, prepaid, 6oc. per part 


Books Which Sold in August 


THE ONE WOMAN 


This powerful novel by the author of ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots’’ has had even greater 
success than that much-discussed story of the Southern white man’s attitude toward 
the Negro problem. The following letters from well-known leaders of thought 
show the interest ‘‘The One Woman”’ has aroused: 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 





REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, 
Pres. U. S. Chr. Endeavor 
REV. JNO. T. MacINTOSH, 
Presb. Evan. Society 

REV. A. J. ROWLAND, 
Am. Bap. Pub. Society 
PRES. E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 


REV. PHILIP S. MOXOM, 
First Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 
GEN. HORATIO C. KING, 
of Brooklyn 


REV. E. J. GLEESON 
St. Ignatius College 
HON. CHAS. A. SCHIEREN 
of Brooklyn 


PRES. ALMON GUNNISON, 
St. Lawrence University 





“It is of thrilling interest. Above all it teaches a 


lesson the world to-day needs to learn.” 

““As a piece of literature it is a marked advance on the 
former book.” 

“It is a scathing treatment of the evils affecting our modern 
society. I congratulate the author.” 

“*The One Woman’ is a powerful piece of fiction. Its wit 
is nearly perfect.” 

“Artistically it is better than ‘The Leopard’s Spots.’ It 
has rapid movement, unusual dramatic force, great vividness, 
and strong interest throughout.” 

“T read it through at one sitting and skipped not a line. 
It is the strongest novel I have read in years and carries a weighty 
moral,” : 


“It will reach many who are beyond the influence of the 
pulpit, rostrum or scientific work. I wish it all success.” 

“A most fascinating story. It will make a deep impression 
and should be read by every student of Sociology.” 

“The characters are strong, and the whole tone and spirit 
is delightfully sane and wholesome.” 
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REV. JAMES M. BRUCE, “T am glad I didn’t go down to Elmington Manor and 
of New York lynch the author for writing ‘The Leopard's Spots,’ as I felt 
mildly inclined to do; for he would not have given us ‘The One 

Woman,’ which the world could ill have spared. . . . It 


is a noble and beautiful book, unerringly true to the best things, 
and tremendously strong.”’ 
Illustrated by Clinedinst; $1.50 
MONSIGNY By Justus Miles Forman 
This very attractive and dramatic novel by the author of ‘Journeys End” is full 
of that charm of birth and breeding which Mr. Forman depicts so well. It deals 
with the beautiful Isabeau de Monsigny, descendant of a famous noble French family 
and granddaughter of an English earl, and the complications following a false accusa- 
tion of the man she loves. Illustrated by Anderson; $1.50. 


A FEW REMARKS By Simeon Ford 
‘‘The best book of American humor in years,”’ says a well-known author and editor. 

It is certainly very funny, with a dry, humorous extravagance that makes one think 

of Mark Twain’s earlier work. Net, $1.00. 

THE PIT By Frank Norris 
Mr. Norris’s fine novel of love and speculation has continued since its publication 

in January to win both the critics and the public. The former pronounce it one of 

the most truly American novels yet written, while the popular appreciation has caused 

it to figure largely among the “best selling books.” $1.50. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE By Helen Keller 
In some ways the most remarkable autobiography ever written, being the life- 

story of the one well-educated blind and deaf person. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
numbers this among the ‘‘ten most American books’—along with Emerson’s 
“Essays,” ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” etc. Illustrated; net, $1.50 

UP FROM SLAVERY By Booker T. Washington 
This ‘‘new and better ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ as it has been aptly called, increases 

its public and influence with each year. It is a book which every American should 

read. 30th thousand, frontispiece; net, $1.50 

THE WOMAN WHO TOILS By Mrs. John and Marie Van Vorst 


This remarkable book, which contains Mr. Roosevelt’s famous “‘race suicide”’ letter, 
continues to excite interest everywhere. The London critics are enthusiastic: 


PALL MALL “Instinct with fascination. THE READER: “The pictures of the South 

GAZETTE: Vivid and well balanced.” -~ presented with Tolstoian 
effect.” 

LONDON ‘““‘We have read it with un- 

LONDON “No one whose imagination is not DAILY CHRONICLE: flagging interest. It abounds 

DAILY NEWS: _ dead can read it unmoved.” with swift sympathy and 


human interest.” 


Illustrated ; net, $1.50 
JUST SO STORIES By Rudyard Kipling 


“Thackeray could not draw better.”—New York Herald. “It takes its place 
beside ‘Alice in Wonderland.’”—New York Tribune. ‘‘A great chronicle of primal 
fables. Really unique.”—The Bookman. Illustrated by the author; net, $1.20 


THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY By Eleanor Hoyt 


’ 


Miss Hoyt’s charming creation, ‘“‘ Nancy,” is the brightest and most delightful young 


lady who has appeared in fiction for many a day. Illustrated by Stanlaws; $1.50 
THE CONQUERING OF KATE my 3...” 
The last novel by the author of ‘‘A Journey to Nature.’”’ With frontispiece; $1.50 
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A school for young , boys under management of St. John’ S School 
For circular apply to WM. VERBECK 




















Connecticut, New Milford. 


Weantinaug School for Young Boys. 


Opened Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. Prepares for 
secondary schools. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. References. 
Send for pamphlet. Rev. FRANK BARNARD Draper, Head Master. 








New England 
CONSERVATORY 


BOSTON, Mass. | 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory wuilding in the world, the at- | 
mosphere of @ recognized center of Art and Music and | 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 

















Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Fifteen minutes from Boston. Gives special and general courses of 
study ; certificates for college. Fine buildings, gymnasium and play- 
ground. Combines city advantages in music, ectures and amusements, 
with ed life and recreation. Fall term opens September 24. LIllus- 
tra.ed circular on application to 


DR. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass. 





The Allen School, 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment and record, 
One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in separate families. New 

building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated 
catalogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 





New Jersey, Pompton. 
PAMLICO An ideal home school for girls. 11th year. Beauti- 
ful country location near New York City. General 
and elective courses. Exceptional advantages in English, Music and 
Art. All outdoor sports. For illustrated catalogue address Mrs. H. C 
DeMI ez, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


New York Military Academy 


Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now represented by graduates 
in the army, navy and twenty-six colleges and universities. For catalogue 
address the Superintendent. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE WorLp’s Work. 
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How to 
$i | 
Avoid Them g 
They swallow thousands of young a 
“people who have no special train- 
ing for important positions. The 
ILC. S. holds out the opportu- 
nity that saves you. Thousands 
have been benefited in salary and 
position by our method of special 
training 4y mail. We help you to 
select an occupation and succeed in 
it. We prepare you to advance in 
your present work, or we aid you in 
changing to more profitable work 

for which we qualify you. 
There is no such thing as failure 
if you follow our direction. The 

cost is small. 


Courses, $10 up. 

Terms are easy. No books to 
buy. Requirements simple. 

If you want to do better send for 
our 48- page book, ‘‘roor Stories of 
Success,”’ mailed free to all who 
cut out, fillin and mail 7his Coupon. 


International Dinviepueeiens Schools, 
| Box,815, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me —_ booklet ‘1001 Stories of Success’ 
1 


and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 





Bookkeeper 

Ste —eeeer 

Teache 

| Show C ara Writer 
Ad Writer 

French : 


Mechan. Engineer 
Mech. Dratt«man 
Elee. Engineer 
Electrician 

Steam Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Architect 
Chemist 

Orn, Designer 


with 
German ioe 
phonograph 


Spanish 














| Name——_______ 


| Street and No. ————_ 








MISS BROWN’S Boarding and Day School For Gisis, 


formerly 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, 
will open October 1st, at PARK HILL, Yonkers, 30 minutes from New 
York City. For circulars address MISS ANNE BROWN 


HIGHCLIFFE HALL, PARK HILL, YONKERS, NEW YORK 
New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Large recreation grounds. 


. ’ 
Classical School for Girls. 
Resident and Day Students. Gymnasium, home care, 
recreation. Regular and elective courses. Special: 
Languages. Summer travel in Europe. 


Mrs, HELEN | M. - SCOVILLE. 











2042 Fifth Ave. 


and social 
Music, Art, 





New York, Ossining-on- Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 

90th Year. 
Refers to its patrons. 
the Principal, 


An honest and honorable record of nearly a century. 
For its richly illustrated year book, address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A, M. 





Miss 

Cc. E. 
Mason’s 
School 
for 
Girls. 





THE CASTLE, Simian Tuten, IN; Y. 
An ideal school. Advantages of New York City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses in Art, Music, Literature, Languages, etc. 


For illustrated circular L, address 
Miss C. FE. Mason, LL. M. 











Onno, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 


Limited in numbers. j Y 
advantages in Languages, Literature, History and Art, 


Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. Smitu MILLer, or Miss E. Louise PARRY, A.M. 


ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. 

Home and Day School. 
Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
Preparation for 





OH10, Oberlin, Box W 


713 st year began September 23d, 1903. 
Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any college or 
scientific school. New courses in History and Science. New gymnasium. 
Expenses reasonable, For catalogue apply to JOHN FISHER PECK, Principal. 





Ocontz Scuoor P.O 


| Ogontz School ra oo Ladies. 


minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
ooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Principal. 


vent 


Mr. Jay 








ARMITAGE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
WAYNE, PA. 

Main line P.R.R., near Philadelphia. Tuition $550. 
Healthful location, pure water, extensive grounds, thorough 
instruction. College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 

Special advantages in Music and Art. For illustrated 
year book address The Secretary. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 





ON THE STUDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


(very dot indicates a group of students) 
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Q.—Is a correspondence course in Engineering the equiv- 
alent of a residence course in an Engineering College? 

A.—No. Advantages, such as laboratory work, the inspiration 
of numbers and personal contact with able professors, cannot be 
obtained through correspondence. 

Q.—For whom is correspondence study intended ? 

A.—For that large class of aspiring persons who are too old, too 
busy, or without means to go to a resident school,—people who 
believe in the common-sense plan of spending a portion of their 
spare time in self-improvement. 

Q.—What are the special advantages of a course with 
the American School of Correspondence ? 

A—The student can carry on his studies without giving up his 
regular employment,—his instruction is under the supervision of 
members of the faculty of a resident engineering college (Armour 
Institute of Technology) —he studies from inspection ed 
especially written for home study by such authorities as Dr. L. C. 
Monin, Dein of the Cultural Studies, Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Prof. F. B. Crocker, Head of the Department of Electri- 
cal Engineering, Columbia University ; Prof. F. E. Turneaure, 
Acting Dean, College of Engineering, University of Wisconsin ; 
Prof. William Esty, Lehigh University; Prof Louis Derr, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. C. L. Griffin, 
Acting Dean, Department of Mechanical Engineering, Syracuse, 
and others. 

1 ee meg your correspondence courses thorough ? 

A.—Yes. Many of the instruction papers are used as text-books 
in the government army schools and at several colleges. 


Our courses also offer parents who have not 


A FEW QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Q.—What are the entrance requirements ? 
A.—Reading, writing and ambition. 
Q.—How many courses do you teach? 
A.—About fifty — Architecture, lectrical, 
Steam Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 


and 
Textile 
Manufacturing, Civil Engineering, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, 
Mechanical Drawing, Perspective Drawing, Pen and Ink Render- 


Mechanical 


ing, Refrigeration, Telephony, Telegraphy, etc. We shall be 
glad to send you our Catalogue descriptive of the courses of 
instruction. 

Q.—How much time is required to complete the course 
for study ? 

A.—About eighteen months, studying one hour a day. 

Q.—Is there any expense other than tuition? 

A.—Blank paper, drawing instruments (if you take drawing) 
and postage on your letters to the School, an amount so small 
that it need not be considered. 

Q.—Are you called upon to fill positions? 

A.—Constantly. Read the following letter recently received. 

“The Stover Mfg. Co., Illinois. 

“We want a man who can assist us in designing special 
machine for the manufacture of our goods. Would be willing 
to start at from $75 to $100 a month, according to his abiiity.” 

Q.—Have you women students? 

A—Yes. A growing demand for competent draftswomen leads 
many to take up Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Perspective 
Drawing, or Pen and Ink Rendering. 


the means to send their children to a college an 


opportunity to obtain for them a certain amount of technical training, under the direction of 
members of the faculty of a resident engineering college, at a moderate cost. 


Illustrated catalogue may be had upon request. 
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Brings 


baby—not quite. 


O fine lady or grown-up girl 
has the velvety skin like a 


Haven’t you seen a girl or woman 
catch sight of a dainty baby, and, if 
publicity does not forbid, rush to the 
little stranger, and go into raptures 


over its pink and softness? 


That’s the charm of baby-skin; 


not of the baby. 


Every woman, or man, wants, in 
proper measure, a baby-skin. Let 
them use Pears’ Soap, which is noth- 


ing but soap; pure soap; 
nothing but Pears’. 


which is 


Most soaps but Pears’ have exces- 


sive alkali in them. 


is eaten away by alkali. 
but soap will find it. 


It Back 


We all have a baby-skin, unless it 


Nothing 


It may be well 
disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it, 
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The March of Lvents 


most fortunate 
War, and good 


R. ROOT has been 
as Secretary of 


fortune in this case, as in most 
others, means an energetic use of a great 
opportunity. He took the portfolio that 


General Alger put down in a confusion that 
was akin to disgrace. The lack of prepara- 
tion and of organization which the little 
war wilh Spain revealed in our army was 
scandalous. The memory of it smells of 
fever-camps and bad beef. 

He went to work to make a reform: from 
top to bottom. He brought to the task not 
military training (there were army officers 
who could supply that), but a much more 
important quality—the ability to put a 
comprehensive plan into effect. Even to 
make a comprehensive plan was difficult, 
but it was far more difficult to carry it out. 
Congress was divided. One modification was 
favored by one man or one group of men; 


another by another. Meantime a trouble- 
some insurrection was going on in the 
Philippines. Whatever the Secretary of War 


might do, he would provoke sharp criticism. 
There was no conceivable kind of difficulty 
that did not present itself—public criticism, 
Congressional confusion and ignorance, fac- 
tions in the army, the practical trouble of 
carrying on war in tropical jungles, an anti- 
quated and _ long-entrenched organization, 
and a general ignorance both of the necessity 
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and of the difficulties of army reorganization. 
Here was the chance, if there ever was one, 
for a resolute and untiring man. 

The sweeping plan of reorganization in- 
cluded the creation of a General Staff (which 
is the recognized and now usual instrument 
of army administration), the establishment 
of military training-schools in the places of 
mere army posts, preparation for the constant 
instruction of officers and of men, and-the co- 
ordination of the State militia with the regular 
army in a way that would mean readiness 
and efficiency. This was put through Con- 
gress by the most patient and tactful manage- 
ment; and all the essential features of the 
plan have now gone into operation. We 
have no longer an anomalous lieutenant 
general commanding the army, but a prac- 
tical staff through which every President, as 
the constitutional and necessary commander- 
in-chief, may keep close to it. 

Our peace army now provokes neither 
war nor— contempt. It is a compact, 
active, ever-ready, small organization, which 
is kept at work drilling, practising, studying. 
There could now be no repetition of the 
shameful unreadiness and mismanagement 
which caused great loss of life in camp 
during a little war that was almost harmless 
in its battles. 

By this achievement, clear-cut and now 
complete, Mr. Root made a historic place for 
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himself among our Secretaries of War and 
in.the history of our military management, 
and he showed a strength of purpose and an 
ability to do a hard and complicated task 
that mark him as one of the noteworthy 
men of our time. 


GOVERNOR TAFT’S PHILIPPINE SUCCESS 


MY R. TAFT will come from the Governor- 

ship of the Philippines to the Secretary- 
ship of War fitly and auspiciously. The 
vast territory and its millions, whose govern- 
ment he has shaped and directed and in 
a sense created, will continue to be some- 
what within his administrative range. The 
President’s Cabinet will have a man not only 
of admirable general qualities, but of success- 
ful experience in our colonial administration. 
For this reason, if there were no other, his 
call to the Cabinet is a wise act of the 
President. 

The close of Mr. Taft’s career as Governor 
of the Philippines ought to fix in the public 
mind a strong confidence of our success with 
this difficult problem; for, like almost all 
other problems in government, it depends 
on the right choice of men. We may have 
good intentions and excellent plans, but 
inefficient men will thwart and change them. 
We were fortunate to send a man to take up 
this Philippine burden who has proved equal 
to it and who has, indeed, made a new chapter 
in the government of distant dependencies, 
and demonstrated not only the possibility 
but the practical certainty of ow ultimate 
success in this new field of government. 

If we had failed at the outset to establish 
civil government there, we should have lost 
much of the world-influence that we gained 
when we accepted this responsibility. Other 
governments and a part of our own people 
were waiting to see the effort fail. But 
Governor Taft so won the confidence of the 
people over whom he ruled as to provoke 
their loyal protest against his resignation 
even when he was offered a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. He 
has planted the idea of self-government and 
of American methods, of order, of industry 
and of development—of American living 
and working in general—in an Asiatic 





country. His has been the most important 
definite service done in our new departure 
in government; and correspondingly he has 
earned the gratitude of the whole country. 
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WILL THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SPLIT IN TWO 
HE. fall comes with great quiet 

national politics. Mr. Roosevelt hi 
so obviously won the Republican nomin: 
tion next year that those members of his 
own party who would like to see him mi 
it have not been able to range themselves 
about a candidate or an idea. Sometimes 
at Washington and sometimes in circles of 
small professional politicians you may hear 
grave opinions about his “‘reckless’’ speech 
or his mistakes in political management; 
and sometimes in the circles of political 
reformers you may hear how he has departed 
from his old ideas and built up a party 
machine; but whenever you hear the voice 
of the people, especially in his own party, 
you hear admiration of him and approval of 
his administration. 

Those who privately criticize the President 
most harshly and those who publicly applatid 
him most loudly doubtless alike overstate 
their case, as partizans are likely to do; but 
his conquest of his party seems so complete 
and his election so certain that there is yet 
an almost dense indifference to the Demo- 
cratic nomination. All talk about it is yet 
mere speculation. One of the possible move- 
ments to win the party leadership may 
be for Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
now the Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship of Ohio. 

On his gubernational campaign the odds 
are against him, on account both of the 
dissatisfaction in his own party and of a 
constantly increasing Republican majority in 
recent years. 

But Mr. Johnson is an extraordinary man. 
A disciple of Henry George, a free-trader, a 
man of wealth, a sound-money man who 
voted for Bryan, a radical Democrat—some 
would call him a sort of Socialist. As 
Mayor of Cleveland he has conducted the city 
government in an energetic and businesslike 
way; and his chief efforts have been toward 
the widening of municipal activities—toward 
the ownership of street-railways, for example, 
yet it was out of street-railways that he 
made his own fortune. Nobody doubts his 
earnestness, but his political enemies see in 
his doctrines and in his campaign methods 
which they regard as sheer demagogy. His 
friends approve or excuse his methods as the 
straightforward, if unconventional, way of 
impressing the forgotten masses. He has 
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strong convictions, he has courage and he 
has had much political experience. The 
danger to him is that the conservative part 
of the Democratic party would not follow 
him, but would put up another ticket if he 
should be chosen as the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. 

On the other hand, if such a conservative 
man as Judge George Gray of Delaware 
should be nominated, who has always been 
a sound-money Democrat, and is, therefore, 
‘‘an Eastern gold-bug”’ as seen from Nebraska, 
the Populistic part of the Democratic party 
might make another nomination. Judge 
Gray has had a distinguished career as 
United States Senator, as a member of the 
Paris Commission that settled the terms of 
peace between our Government and Spain, 
as a Judge of the United States Court by 
President McKinley’s appointment, and as 
Chairman of President Roosevelt’s Coal 
Strike Commission. 

The anti-Imperialists have found fault 
with him because, being opposed to ‘“‘expan- 
sion’? when he accepted the appointment 
as a member of the Peace* Commission, he 
afterward voted for the purchase of the 
Philippines—‘‘under pressure,” they assume 
—and thereafter accepted a judicial appoint- 
ment from Mr. McKinley. To an _ inde- 
pendent mind this criticism seems extremely 
partizan. An open-minded man who cpposed 
expansion as a mere intellectual proposition 
would have found overwhelming practical 
reasons for the purchase of the Philippines 
when he came face to face with the 
problem that presented itself to the Com- 
mission. It was the only practical way out 
of the difficulty. If Judge Gray did his 
duty conscientiously then (and there is no 
doubt he did), there surely was no reason 
why he should refuse a judicial appoint- 
ment later at McKinley’s hands. His con- 
duct may have shown not a wavering and 
pliable disposition, but an open-minded cour- 
age. Criticism of him on this score seems 
distinctly narrow. 

If Judge Gray should be nominated in 
spite of his sound-money opinions and his 
residence in a small eastern State, he would 
- again give dignity to Democratic leadership 
and prepare the party for the interesting 
campaign in 1908, when it mfy easily be in a 
position, if it live and act wisely in the 
meantime, to again come into power. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE CRIMINALLY RICH 


LITTLE cloud, noticeable but hardly 

ominous, on the wide horizon of the 
President’s popularity, floats up from Wall 
Street. The newspaper spokesmen of the 
“criminally rich” show a disposition to 
lecture him. They express the hope that 
he has now repented of his sins in enforcing 
the anti-trust law—since a great crash in 
stocks came. 

How serious such pleadings or threats are 
can yet hardly be known. They may mean 
that it will be hard next year to collect a 
large campaign fund. Or they may mean 
only a suggestion to Mr. Roosevelt that six 
months of courteous quiet on his part will 
be highly appreciated. Or they may mean 
that the new Department of Commerce and 
Labor ought to-be conducted in a noiseless 
and undisturbing way. Or they may have 
a still subtler meaning. A little lecturing of 
the President now may be a way of informing 
the public that they are hostile to him— 
with the aim of making him still more popular 
for the present. If a little later this show of 
hostility cease, the public may thereby be 
invited to infer that the President has 
“surrendered.” 

But, whatever the meaning of these 
‘““nagging’’ attacks, the public interest in 
them lies rather in the insight they give into 
the state of mind of the rich corporations 
than in their practical bearing on the Presi- 
dent’s future. Mr. Roosevelt has one quality 
that shields him very effectively from this 
method of attack, and that is his frankness. 
Even those who think that he has made 
serious mistakes prefer the errors of a candid 
man to the best judgment of those who 
work by indirection. Mr- Roosevelt’s strength 
with the people has always been his straight- 
forward way. He is the kind of man that 
it is hardest to hurt by attacks from behind. 
One great secret of success in public life is 
the kind of enemies that the gods sometimes 
give a public servant. 


MR. ROOSEVELT, MR. JEROME AND MR. FOLK 
hg: SIDERED 


merely as a _ working 


quality, frankness is sometimes worth 
more in the fortunes of a public man in a 
democracy than good judgment itself; for 
the man who deals openly with the people 
almost always wins them, especially if there 
be a little dash in his candor. 
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conspicuous men who 
have proved the value of this quality. 
The President is one. For every critic of his 
manner who complains that he talks too 
much and too “recklessly,”’ there are hundreds 
of men who like to hear what he thinks, and 
who are won by his ways. They would rather 
‘he made mistakes than worked ina silence. 

Another such tnan is Mr. Jerome, the 
District Attorney of New York County. He 
had friends who were sure that he would 
ruin everything by his outspoken methods 
during his campaign two years ago, when he 
called a spade a spade and told the men of 
his own social rank that they were worth 
nothing as citizens. When he broke into 
gambling-houses, and sat on tables smoking 
cigarettes while he questioned the prisoners, 
there were men who were sure that such 
‘direct’? methods would bring “reform” 
into contempt. But Mr. Jerome has steadily 
gained in popularity as the people have 
come to understand his earnestness and his 
straightforward methods. They always know 
where to find him; and they like him for it. 

Of a quieter temperament, but of the same 
direct, courageous method, is Mr. Folk, the 
District Attorney in St. Louis, who, by his 
prosecution of the “‘boodlers,’’ has probably 
won the governorship of Missouri. He talks 
little and never loudly. But he takes the 
public into his confidence, and he moves on 
straight lines, not by curves. 

No man deserves especial praise for being 
honest or frank, but the frank and courageous 
man who can be himself in public has a 
great advantage over the man who must 
take on a sort of official tone and manner. 
The public judges him more generously and 
forgets and forgives his mistakes. A democ- 
racy likes to see and to hear its leaders and 
its heroes, and it is pleased when they take 
it into their confidence. Yet this funda- 
mental principle of public success is not a 
thing that may be adopted at will: it is 
determined by temperament. The men that 
are born with it win more easily than the 
silent bosses, and they win higher success. 


There are three 


SOME FRUITS OF OUR RULE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
IFE in the Philippines is yet necessarily 
along way from a satisfactory political, 
industrial or social state. It may never 
reach a high stage of development accord- 
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ing to American or European standards, 
and for many years the people will need firm 
and gentle guidance. Among the masses of 
them anything like a real civilization has yet to 
be evolved, and this is a slow process. What 
American control can do is to bring orderli- 
ness and training, and to encourage and regu- 
late the development of the country. It is 
enough for the present if this work goes on 
in the right spirit and in the right direction. 

It has now been five years since the 
American occupation of Manila, but it has 
not been two years since civil government 
was thoroughly established over a large area 
of Luzon and of the rest of the archipelago. 
But many significant changes have come 
to pass during these five years. 

Most important of all, the people who 
under Spanish rule were suspicious of all 
foreign peoples and influences have become 
convinced of the straightforward American 
intentions—at least, the best and most intel- 
ligent of them—and they are in a frame of 
mind that permits development; they take 
part in their own government; they have a 
public school system with more than 4,500 
teachers and 250,000 children enrolled in the 
primary grades; roads have been built and 
more will be, and railroads will follow; the 
sanitary condition of Manila is improved 
and will be wholly changed by works that 
will cost $4,000,000; the islands have a trans- 
Pacific cable, and a boat service to formerly 
practically inaccessible parts of the archi- 
pelago; they have 250 post-offices instead of 
thirteen, as under Spanish rule; and five 
years ago the total trade with the United 
States (exports and imports) was less 
than $4,000,000, and now it is more than 
$15,000,000. 





GIVING GOOD CONSULS CAREERS 


HERE has been a long agitation by 
chambers of commerce and _ similar 
bodies, and by civil-service reformers, for the 
application of the merit system of appoint- 
ment to our consuls. Consulships are yet 
spoils. They are nearly all filled by favor. 
American editors, lobbyists, political colonels, 
writers of campaign literature and defeated 
candidates for minor offices girdle the earth. 
Many of them are good officers, too. But their 
excellence is not due to our system of appoint- 
ment. It is due to the happy fact that an 
active American politician in a foreign land 


























finds it easier to be useful than to be idle; 
and his common sense, even if he has not 
had training, stands him in good stead. It 
is easy to think that our consuls are worse 
than they are; for many of them are the best 
in the world. But it would be hard to find 
a worse way to appoint them than we have, 
and it’ would be impossible to find more 
humiliating misfits than some of them are. 

The President has made the announcement 
that he will hereafter fill the more important 
consular posts with men who have had 
experience. In other words, he will keep 
good men in the service by promotion, and 
will fill the lower places with men “especially 
qualified to advance the trade interests of 
the United States.” The consular service 
ought to give careers to good men—it ought 
to have an approximation to permanence; 
and it ought to be as completely divorced 
from politics as the scientific bureaus are. 
Such a policy will keep in the service the 
good men who have now had experience and 
make careers for them, and the recruits will 
be of the kind that will add to the efficiency 
of the service. 


HOW THE NEGRO RULES IN MISSISSIPPI 


LL men of liberal opinions in tlhe 
South agree that the nomination of 
Major Vardaman as the Democratic candi- 
date for the governorship of Mississippi, 
which is equivalent to an election, is a long 
step backward. Governor Longino, the pres- 
ent executive, is a man of liberal opinions, 
and under his administration the State has 
gone forward in the development of industry 
and in the spread of popular education, and 
has gained enormously in the respect of the 
whole country. Its public school system is 
now the best in the South. 

Many of the Southern States now have as 
governors men of courageous liberality. 
Governor Aycock in North Carolina, Governor 
Frazier in Tennessee, Governor Montague in 
Virginia, Governor Heyward in South Caro- 
lina and Governor Longino in Mississippi 
stand out as worthy representatives of the 
best life and tendencies of their common- 
wealths. It is doubtful whether the Southern 
people fully appreciate the great effect on 
the mind of the whole nation that the char- 
acter and temperament of these Governors 
have. They make the South an integral 
part of the whole country. On convivial 
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and social occasions we talk about the unity 
of the country and the rapid progress of these 
States—both happy commonplaces and both 
fortunately true. But talk is mere froth 
on the surface of action, and the thing that 
counts is the elevation of the right kind of 
men to places of honor and power. 

When, therefore, the dominant party in 
Mississippi at this time of day returns to the 
United States Senate a man like Senator 
Money and puts in its executive chair a 
man like Major Vardaman the whole country 
feels discouragement. 

Major Vardaman has made a compaign 
on the Negro question only. Sweet Heaven! 
is there any originality or progress in that? 
He would have the school fund divided 
between the races according to the amount 
that each race pays in taxes—an impossible 
proposal without changing the constitution 
of the State. The paucity of: thought and 
the narrowness of mind that were shown 
in the campaign are indicated by the report 
that the President’s dealing with the colored 
postmistress of a Mississippi town a year or 
more ago was one of the chief subjects of 
discussion. Grant, if you wish, that the 
President made a mistake (the nation has 
wholly forgotten the incident, and no man 
with serious things to think about can now 
recall it)—have the people of a great common- 
wealth nothing more important to discuss 
than a Negro woman and a country post- 
office? The post-office incident was a mere 
excuse, for this very Major Vardaman de- 
claimed against President McKinley, just as 
he has declaimed against President Roose- 
velt. The Negro is his subject under any 
administration. And since the Negro has 
long been eliminated from politics in Missis- 
sippi, what has become of the other political 
subjects that were going to engage public 
attention when white opinion should be free 
to divide on political policies? 

The truth is, such a man could never have 
become Governor of Mississippi if he had not 
had the Negro to declaim against. He, 
therefore, really represents a sort of Negro 
rule. Which is the more honorable—to 
win power by the votes of ignorant blacks 
or by denunciation of them? In either case 
the Negro is the dominant fact, and he rules 
the thought of Mississippi today. Vardaman 
is the reaction from the carpet-bagger. The 
only difference is—one wasted the substance 
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of the commonwealth and put the bottom 
rail on top; the other prevents the growth 
of the commonwealth and lets the whole 
fence rot. 

But it would be a narrow view of Southern 
life which should see permanent discour- 
agement because of such an incident. The 
cheerful facts are the remarkable changes 
wrought by the men of industry, of educa- 
tional management and of liberal thought, 
who within recent years have done heroic 
things in Mississippi. They stand for forces 
that may suffer temporary opposition, but 
they can never suffer defeat. Their achieve- 
ments can the better be appreciated by this 
reminder of the difficulties against which they 
have to contend; for the Vardaman type of 
man is simply one type of the man who has 
lived in isolated ignorance. 


A REST CURE FOR THE RACE PROBLEM 
LSEWHERE than in Mississippi the 
Negro continues to be the subject, as 
he has been for a hundred years, of much 
unbalanced and superfluous exercise of mind. 
An eloquent southern man—Mr. John Temple 
Graves, of Georgia—proposes to deport the 
blacks to the Philippines. The only new 
idea in this proposition is the Philippines; 
for there exists a venerable deportation 
society which has never been able to deport 
them. One objection to the plan—and it is 
objection enough—is that they will not go. 
Since there is no danger of their going, 
a society has been organized in the South 
to oppose their departure, and _ eloquent 
reasons are advanced against a movement 
that does not move. Since the plan of emi- 
gration to Liberia has failed, a man of serious 
mind sends to this magazine an argument 
to show that Liberia is a most attractive 
place to the American Negro; and, since the 
census shows an increase of our colored popu- 
lation from four and a half millions in 1860 
to nearly nine millions in i900, it is argued 
in a statistical journal that the race is dying 
out. Since nothing is more absurd than talk 
of ‘“‘pensions’”’ for the freedman, Senator 
Hanna “by request” introduced a bill in the 
Senate to pay them pensions, and unscrupu- 
lous rascals have been collecting money from 

simple Negroes to advance this measure. 
Since “‘movements”’ for or about or 
against the Negro seem inevitable, much 
“might be said in favor of a Society to Suppress 
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Theories about the Race Problem. A _ per- 
fectly sane and patient judgment cf the 
whole subject is rare, in the South or in the 
North; and, when you find such a judgment, 
you find a man, whether he be white or 
black, who is silently doing what he can to 
help both the white man and Negro patiently 
and justly to work out their destiny—where 
they are, as they are, under existing condi- 
tions, without wild theories or revolutionary 
plans. A decade or two of silence and just 
dealing would be worth all the theories and 
debates that have for a century made the 
literature of the subject a storehouse of 
hysterics and wild notions. 


THE CAREER OF A LABOR BRIGAND 


HE career of Samuel J. Parks, ‘‘ business 
agent” of the Housesmiths’ and 
Bridgemen’s Union in New York city, shows 
how crude some labor organizations yet are— 
how they are yet in their raw, rough, brigand 
period, far from a state even of orderly or 
scientific warfare. Parks, who came from 
Ireland a grown lad about twenty years ago, 
roamed westward and found himseif in the 
lumber-camps. By physical courage he won 
his way and made a reputation by his 
fists. By temperament a bully, he developed 
qualities of leadership. From the lumber- 
camps he went to Chicago and became an 
ironworker, and at this trade he worked in 
many cities till he found it easier to handle 
men than to handle iron. He came to New 
York a stranger seven, years ago, and he 
soon began to consolidate the unions of 
ironworkers. By uniting them he won the 
gratitude and the loyalty of the men. He 
overcame one rival after another, again using 
his fists when necessary. He has_ used 
physical force to maintain himself as a labor 
leader, as he used it to maintain himself as a 
lumberman. 

Under his energetic and pugnacious man- 
agement the wages of the men have been 
forced up from $2.50 to $4.50 or $5 a day. 
He has probably ordered more strikes than 
any other two men living, during his seven 
years’ rule. Regarding the conflict simply 
as war, and since he is a fighter without 
scruples, he found it natural to insist, when 
a strike was ended, on payment by the 
employer for “waiting time.’’ Waiting time 
is the time the men were on strike. By 
this method the employer loses, however the 




















strike be settled. From payment for waiting 
time to payment to prevent a strike is a 
short and easy step. Parks thus went from 
taxation to extortion. His career as a labor 
brigand lasted a surprisingly long time, 
for the cowardice of building contractors in 
New York seems to have been remarkable. 
But at last he was tried and convicted of 
extortion and sent to the State prison. 
Released on ‘‘a reasonable doubt,’ he is 
under bail till he shall be tried again. 

He is ill with tuberculosis, and there is 
little wonder that many men of his union 
remain loyal to him. They have profited 
by his energy; and, having accepted his code, 
they show the gratitude of its beneficiaries. 
But it is a melancholy end of an energetic 
career, and its moral is too obvious to point 
out. Leadership of this kind does not fit 
into a civilized community which has a 
penal code. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN DEALING WITH 
LABOR TROUBLES 


HE extraordinary and melancholy story 
of Parks is, luckily, not a typical 
story. Few labor-unions have such leaders, 
and the method of “‘graft’’ has not been 
generally adopted. Every man who really 
knows labor-union life will agree that the 
experience of the ironworkers and _ house- 
smiths in New York is exceptional. But 
in New York and in Chicago the taking of 
money by extortion has come somewhat 
naturally to leaders of many sorts of organi- 
zations during the years of corrupt police 
practice. 

But the activity of men of the type of 
Parks, most of whom have been less daring 
and reckless than he, has caused a new step 
to be taken in several cities in the defensive 
organization of employers. The Chicago 
Employers’ Association, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Job, recently Labor Commissioner 
of Illinois, is undertaking a service to the 
community that may have important results. 
If an employer, who is a member of the 
association, has a strike, the association, if it 
take up his cause, saves him from defeat. 
Other employers will do his work for him, 
will fill his contracts for him, and will keep 
his engagements for him. Nothing less than 


a universal strike in a trade in a city can 
cause any employer serious inconvenience; 
and, in the case of a universal strike, the 
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employers, if they hold together compactly, 
will have the advantage of the strikers. 
The association has other functions than 


defense. It undertakes a fair regulation of 
the labor troubles of its members. It has 
daily meetings—in its first period of experi- 
ment. It advises members. In some cases 
it recommends an increase of wages. It has 
had a scientific estimate made of the increased 
cost of living in Chicago during the last four 
years, which is sixteen per cent., and it 
recommends a corresponding increase in 
wages over the wages of four years ago. 
It favors ‘‘open” shops. It takes up every 
case as it arises and gives whatever advice or 
practical help it thinks proper. 

The members of the association regard it 
as a distinct advance over arbitration boards 
and boards of inquiry and publicity, for it 
has behind its recommendations a definite 
fighting power analogous to the fighting 
power of the federated unions of labor. 

The long and hard experience of Chicago 
may have produced in such an organization 
a regulating power that will bring peace by 
doing justice. The success of it, as of most 
other organizations, will depend on the 
wisdom of its management. 


sé 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE STATESMEN 
OF BOGOTA 


HE isthmian canal bill, passed by the 
last Congress, commanded the Presi- 
dent to procure the Panama route under 
certain conditions; or, failing in this, after 
a reasonable time to take the Nicaragua 
route. A satisfactory agreement was made 
with the French Panama company to take 
its work and franchise for $40,000,000; and 
a treaty had to be made with the Government 
of Colombia. A_ proposition which our 
Government considered liberal and a treaty 
touching the control of the canal and all the 
questions growing out of it were promptly 
submitted to Colombia, and they have for 
some time been before its Senate. 

The reports that have come from Bogota 
have been confusing—that the treaty had 
been unanimously rejected, that the rejection 
was a preliminary formality to ratification, 
and much other such nonsense; that it was 
an insult to Colombian dignity, that it was 
contrary to the constitution of the country— 
contradictory and incomprehensible reports 
except on one supposition, that the Colombian 
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Government was indulging in the circumlo- 
cution which hints of a demand for more cash. 
Such a conjecture has been made perfectly 
clear by the Panama Canal Company which 
informed our Government early in September 
that Colombian authorities proposed to the 
Canal company a division of the $40,000,000 
which it will receive from the United States. 

The treaty may yet be ratified by Colom- 
bia, but the incident throws light on the 
Colombian way of doing business. There 
is nothing in it all to surprise those who know 
the methods of some of the Central and 
South American statesmen. But their childish 
‘““smartness” is now singularly unhappy; 
for, if the country should miss this chance 
and the United States should choose the 
Nicaragua route, the isthmus at Panama 
would remain uncut till the end of time. 
A strip of uncut isthmus after a canal had 
been cut elsewhere would be as poor an 
asset as could be found anywhere in the 
barrens of the world. 

The act under which the President pro- 
ceeds is as follows (in part): 


‘That should the President be unable to obtain 
for the United States a satisfactory title to the prop- 
erty of the new Panama Canal Company and the 
control of the necessary territory of the republic of 
Colombia, and the _ rights mentioned 
within a reasonable time, and upon reasonable terms, 
then the President, having first obtained for the 
United States perpetual control by treaty of the 
necessary territory from Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
upon terms which he may consider reasonable, for 
the construction, perpetual maintenance, operation 
and protection of a canal connecting the Caribbean 
Sea with the Pacific Ocean by what is commonly 
known as the Nicaragua route, shall through the said 
isthmian canal commission cause to be excavated 
and constructed a ship canal and waterway.” 


The President may begin negotiations for 
the Nicaragua route whenever he pleases, or 
he may wait for the statesmen of Bogota to 
come to their senses. 


TURKEY AND THE CONSCIENCE OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


HE acute disorders in Macedonia are 
simply another chapter in an old 
Turkey has lost one European prov- 
another, and the turbulent 


story. 
ince after 


Macedonians hope to be the next to be rid 
of oppression. 
always 


There is disorder there. It is 
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estimated that 60,000 Christian peasants 
have been driven out or have fled for safety 
within a dozen years. The Turk deals with 
them in the Turkish fashion. Since the 
disturbances became acute in the late summer, 
we have read of the sacking of villages, the 
murder of women and children, and of the 
practical extermination of the population in 
some settlements; and the usual extortion 
and outrage goon. The revolutionists them- 
selves punish their countrymen who will not 
join them; and their leader is a desperado. 
The fertile land is reputed to be almost a 
waste, and not less than 30,000 and perhaps 
50,000 men, women and children are reported 
to have been killed in recent months. 

This were enough if this were all, but the 
international complications make the matter 
worse. The chief business of the semi- 
independent State of Bulgaria is to foment 
the Macedonia revolution, for Bulgaria would 
annex Macedonia. When this summary is 
written, there is, therefore, more or less 
danger of open war between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. 

This would be bad enough, if this were all. 
But the matter extends further. Servia, too, 
where King Peter holds his uncertain throne 
by the grace of a most atrocious assassination, 
is, by her own will or by instigation, apparently 
willing to join the anti-Turkish side in war. 

Nor is this all, nor half, for the great 
powers have both jealousies and responsi- 
bilities. It was they who erected these 
“buffer” kingdoms between Russia and 
what is left of European Turkey, to prevent 
Russia from taking Constantinople. For 
this reason England took the part of Turkey 
in the Berlin Congress in 1878, preferring 
Turkey on the Mediterranean to Russia. 

Every great soldier and every diplomat in 
Europe has predicted that a general war will 
have to be fought about Constantinople; for 
the conscience of Christendom will at some 
time demand the expulsion of the Turk. 
But the jealousies of the European powers 
will prevent his expulsion till the conscience 
of Christendom demand it loudly. In the 
meantime, the question is whether Turkey 
can put down this Macedonian insurrection 
without stirring universal public opinion to 
action. 

The confusion becomes worse confounded 
still when it is remembered that, if anything 
can be worse than Macedonia under the 
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Turk, it would probably be Macedonia 
joined to Bulgaria. The experience of most 
of these Balkan States that have achieved 
freedom or semi-independence is not encour- 
aging. The people are incapable of civilized 
government. If the Turk were driven away, 
the atrocities would be fewer, but the whole 
question of the government of these peoples 
of many races and many religions would still 
be an unsettled one. It is the worst govern- 
mental problem within the immediate respon- 
sibilities of civilization. 


HOW THE BRITISH EMPIRE WAS IN PERIL 


HE publication of the report of the 
English Commission of Inquiry into 

the conduct of the South African war (in 
three blue books of 1,700 pages) has thrown 
all England into indignation and shame. 
The revelations are almost incredible— 
that there were no field-maps when the war 
began of the territory where it was fought; 
that the rifles were wrongly sighted so that 
a man could not shoot accurately; that 
60,000,000 rounds of ammunition were useless; 
that there were no adequate hospital equip- 
ments;-that the very cavalry swords were 
worthless; that there was no plan, no prepara- 
tion, no exact knowledge of the enemy 
or of his country. The War Office was 
unorganized and wholly inefficient. One 
of the Commissioners has declared that “only 
an extraordinary combination of fortunate 
circumstances, external and internal, saved 
the empire in the early months of 1900.” 
General Buller told the Commission that if, 
when the Boers invaded Natal, they had 
succeeded in reaching the sea, they would 
have received open aid from a European 
power. Every high officer bears similarly 
damaging testimony. General Buller was 
hampered by the War.Office, which failed 
either to approve his own plans or to give 
him definite instructions; General Kitchener 
declares that many of the officers were 
incompetent; General Wolseley says that he 
was stripped of real power; and so on 
indefinitely. Nearly 500,000 troops were 
engaged, and England itself in 1900 was left 
almost undefended by any land force. The 
integrity of the British Empire was in the 
gravest danger. Even alittle untoward event 
might have happened which would have 
thrown the whole world out of gear and 
changed the relative power of the nations. 
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The political effect also of these revela- 
tions is serious, for every member of the 
Government except Mr. Chamberlain seems 
to have been involved in criminal negligence. 

The fundamental defect in the English 
Army is the appointment of officers for social 
and political reasons. Whether any govern- 
ment wili be strong enough to remedy this 
defect in a time of peace seems doubtful. 

The English shudder will make us thankful 
that our little peace army, which also had 
rusted and was disorganized when our war 
with Spain began, has now been reorganized 
and is well equipped. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL THAT GIVES HOPE OF 
PERMANENT PEACE 


HE most important contemporary re- 
adjustment of a people, the lifting 
of a country from stagnation to progress, 
will be the inevitable result of the Land 
Bill passed by the recent British Parliament. 
It will not be clear for some time how effti- 
ciently the measure will work, for in some 
details it does not suit the Irish tenants; 
but it cannot fail to be beneficial. The 
British Government has shown great earnest- 
ness in settling this problem at a time 
when its colonial difficulties have laden it 
with a staggering burden, and it has shown 
wisdom in settling it so well. Sir Anthony 
McDonnell’s drafting of the bill and 
Mr. George Wyndham’s piloting of it through 
the House showed both sense and skill. 
The problem was to offer landlords an 
inducement to sell, and tenants an induce- 
ment to buy, the little farms that form the 
bulk of the agricultural land of Ireland, in 


order to transform a tenant peasantry into - 


a nation of freeholders. And the change 
had to be made without too heavy a cost to 
the British taxpayer. 

The plan provides that the Government 
buy land from the present owners and sell 
it to the present tenants. By Gladstone’s 
land bill of 1881 the rents of Irish lands were 
made subject to periodical reductions, one 
of which is soon to fall due. The rent rate 
to go into force at this approaching reduction 
was taken in Mr. Wyndham’s bill as the basis 
for determining the price of lands. A tenant 
now paying say $500 a year may acquire his 
farm, if the landlord will sell, by paying the 
British Government $400 a year—the rent 
he would have to pay after the approaching 
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reduction. He will pay $350 of this $400 
for sixty-eight and one-half years; the other 
$50 must be paid perpetually; for a clear 
title is not given. Here is a strong induce- 
ment to buy. The farmer can acquire what 
is to all intents and purposes ownership by 
paying annually less than his present rent. 
And what is the inducement to a landlord 
to sell? The Government will pay the owner at 
once the rent of $350 capitalized at 3} percent., 
the $50 rent capitalized at 2} per cent., and a 
bonus on these two sums of 15 per cent.— 
making in all about $15,000. Here is the land- 
lord’s inducement to sell—cash which can be 
invested at a higher rate than he is now 
getting, without the proverbial worry of 
collecting Irish rents. 

The difference between what the Govern- 
‘ment receives from the tenant and what it 
pays the landlord is estimated to amount to 
a burden on British and Irish taxpayers of 
not more than $1,950,000 a year, part of 
which will be saved in economizing the cost 
of Irish administration. The net cost to 
taxpayers outside of Ireland will be only 
a little more than $600,000 a year. The 
loan floated to start the scheme and to keep 
it going will be secured by Irish land and the 
Irish exchequer. The British Government 
thus holds a mortgage on Ireland for the 
money lent. 

The Irish objection to the bill has been 
that the landlords are to be paid too much. 
On the other hand, there are some landlords 
who will not sell at the price offered. These 
facts may somewhat hinder the success of the 
plan. Moreover, it is extremely probable that 
bad agricultural years will cause agitation 
against the payment of installments, for 
sixty-eight and one-half years is a long time 
to look ahead, and much may happen in the 
interim. On the other hand, largely because 
of the codperative enterprises started by 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, the Irish farmers were 
never before so contented. The Irish, too, 
though traditionally turbulent, have been 
turbulent because of their resentment at 
injustice. There is now a strong feeling that 
the Land Purchase Act is an effort by the 
British Government to give Ireland justice 
at last, and a new Irish attitude is very 
likely to follow. There will be squabbles in 


plenty, but there is every probability that 
Ireland will soon become, like Denmark, a 
country of small farmholders. 
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PIUS X. AS POPE 


IUS X. is a line officer elected, to the 
supreme command of an _ organiza- 
tion that traditionally chooses its head from 
the staff,”’ is the way a well-known American 
Catholic prelate sums up the significance of 
the new Pope’s election. Even in the brief 
term that Pius X. has thus far enjoyed he 
has appeared the democratic working priest 
reverently assuming the responsibilities of 
a great office without abandoning sim- 
plicity of life, rather than the ecclesiastical 
diplomat preparing to put into practice plans 
long matured in the atmosphere of the 
Papal Court. And already the feeling has 
begun to spread through the Catholic Church 
all over the world that the organization has 
been drawn perceptibly closer together. A 
magic influence stiffens an army whose 
officers and men can feel that their command- 
ing officer is one of themselves. It is no 
less so with a church. The rank and file feel 
assured of sympathy and _ understanding. 
The first Pope of humble origin in more than 
a century, Pius X. has already become a force 
toward the extension of the democratic 
spirit—which means the American spirit— 
in the world. 

It is hard to overestimate the subtle, far- 
reaching effect throughout the millions of 
priests and communicants of the Catholic 
Church of the little stories of the new Pontiff 
that come weekly from the Vatican. None 
of the dignity of ecclesiastical form is omitted 
in the official ceremonies in which he shares. 
But privately he meets visitors with an air 
of simple and affectionate goodfellowship. 
He walks in the Vatican gardens unattended. 
It is reported that he continues his old habit 
of smoking. Evincing no lack of competency, 
he still carries his high office as if it were a 
heavy burden. Here is unfeigned modesty. 
Practicality asserted itself when he began 
the reorganization of Peter’s Pence, the 
papal revenues. And though many guesses 
have been made, no sign has yet come from 
him to indicate what the papal attitude 
will be toward France and Germany and 
Italy. Indeed, the Catholic supposition is 
that, after all, the new papacy will be less 
interested in political questions than in 
ameliorating the condition of the great 
Catholic masses. As priest, as Bishop of 
Mantua, and as Patriarch of Venice, he 
made the poor his dearest care. As Pope 
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he will scarcely change his main Christian 
interest, 

He is reported to be ignorant of the English 
language, but well informed about American 
affairs and interested in American ideas. 
His elevation pcr se is not likely to bring 
about another American cardinalate, but 
another red hat for the United States, through 
his gift, or even two or three more, would 
only be a consummation that the strength of 
the Catholic Church here has made for some 
time a foregone conclusion. It is not so 
much pomp and splendor of ritual that appeal 
to the American Catholic imagination, as 
democratic practicality of administration; 
and because the new Pope shows every indi- 
cation of giving this—if his weak health 
permits the maximum of his activity—his 
rule will doubtless please the American 
body of the Church better than would an 
administration by any one of the three 
prominent candidates before the recent con- 
clave. The Catholic Church is growing in 
the United States—it never showed more 
vitality. Catholics are good citizens. A 
democratic spirit throughout their church 
and a mutual sympathy between them and 
the Vatican will prove a strengthened force 
toward the unification of humanity. 


THE GREATEST TRAGICOMEDY OF 
HIGH FINANCE 


REATLY to the sorrow of an interested 

and much amused public, the Hum- 

bert trial has at last come to an end. 

The principals have been sentenced to terms 

that seem absurdly short to us Americans, 

and the world has seen the partial un- 

raveling of the greatest hoax and swindle of 
recent years. 

In the late seventies a gypsy girl married 
Frederic Humbert, the son of an impecunious 
lawyer who was later to be the Minister of 
Justice of France. They were poor as church 
mice until Gustave Humbert, the father, 
became Minister and a great banking house 
failed because of something he did. Immedi- 
ately after this great failure the younger 
Humberts began to live ostentatiously in a 
great house on one of the boulevards. There 
had always been an air of mystery about the 
money that they had fallen heir to: it came 
from a rich but eccentric old Portuguese, 
whose ships were counted by the score, who 
had great vineyards, and who had three per 
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cents.—the best of all things in French eyes. 
Later an estate was obtained in the wine 
country by fraud, and the legal actions taken 
by the defrauded owner disappeared into 
the waste-paper baskets of the Minister of 
Justice. Then this place was mortgaged, 
and with a small part of the money obtained, 
a great estate just out of Paris was bought on 
a part payment plan; one payment only was 
made. So things went, buying on memoran- 
dum and selling for cash, until finally the 
average yearly borrowings amounted to about 
$4,000,000. Law suits were constant, and 
the story of the Portuguese merchant began 
to be threadbare, so Gustave, the Minister, 
drew up a document describing a rich 
American, and a will, and two other legatees, 
and millions of dollars, and it went through 
the law courts, thanks to the Ministry; and so 
established legally the existence of a great 
American legacy. In France the duties of 
a lawyer are divided so that it takes two 


men and sometimes three men to do the 
same thing, and each has to accept what 
the other tells him as being true. This 


involved system gave an opportunity to the 
Humberts to carry on a legal quarrel with 
the non-existent Crawford heirs in America 
that lasted for fifteen or sixteen years. 
This law case was always in the courts, and 
was manipulated one way or another as it 
was deemed most expedient in handling the 
negotiations with this or the other creditor. 
One day, however, a wary creditor looked up 
the Crawfords in America and found that 
the address given as theirs on Broadway was 
non-existent, and that no one had ever 
heard of such a rich man or men. The 
Humberts were taken unawares before the 
proper strings in the Ministry could be 
pulled, and one day they fled to Spain, only 
to be brought ignominiously back to stand 
trial and be sentenced to terms of impris- 
onment. 

Much of the interest of this cause celebre 
has centred in the amazing credulity and 
gullibility of the moneyed men whom the 
Humberts at one time or another have fleeced 
to the tune of something like $30,000,000. 
We have had our Miller syndicates, our 
industrial stock flotations, and even our 
Ferdinand Ward, but a parallel to this 
swindle we have not had, and it is doubtful 
if we ever could have. Our moneyed men 
have not the Frenchman’s good-natured and 
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careless bonhomic. Can any one imagine, in 
this country, a rich man of the type of the 
creditor jeweler, Roulina? Believing honestly 
in the Humberts, he had loaned them 
1,000,000 francs ($200,000), and, when 
questioned in court, after the opening of the 
famous Crawford safe, he said, shrugging 
his shoulders, that he still thought that he 
would be repaid some way at some time. 
“Tf not, I shall at any rate have had the 
satisfaction of serving an amiable woman.”’ 

And though this man’s easy-going philoso- 
phy is not common among the French, his 
unbounded financial belief is. Looking back 
over the last twenty-five years of financial 
history, it seems as if almost all of the great 
bubbles had been French. The moneyed 
classes, as well as the small investors in France, 
are fascinated by the sound of millions, for 
financial gullibility seems to be one of the 
typical national failings. The utter collapse 
of the Societe de l’Union Generale, whose 
shares were selling at 600 with a capitalization 
of $30,000,000, and enormous deposits; the 
failure of the great copper syndicate, the 
most tremendous gambling speculation of 
recent times; and the failure of the 
Panama Canal Company of more recent 
date, show only the blind faith that 
the Frenchman, great and small, puts into 
any enterprise which can dazzle with an 
imposing array of figures. Intense and 
unthinking credulity seems to be the ruling 
trait of the small French investor. We, too, 
have our credulous public, but it is so small 
that it is difficult for us to understand how 
any such thing as the Humbert swindle could 
have lasted so long and been so successful. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


R. JOSEPH PULITZER, who has 
made much money these twenty 
years out of the New York World, has given 
$1,000,000 to establish a post-graduate School 
of Journalism at Columbia University in 
New York city, and he promises another 
million later. The old controversy at once 
began again to rage whether special post- 
graduate training in such a school will fit a 
young man for journalism better than the 
courses that he may now pursue in any 
good college. 
Surely it will, if the course of study be well 
chosen. Not to go further, two or three 


years’ post-graduate work in well-directed 
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reading and in the practice of writing will 
make any capable man a better journalist 
than he would otherwise be. The technical 
knowledge that is required in the best news- 
paper and magazine work is usually supposed 
to be very much less than the technical 
knowledge required for the practice of the 
law or of surgery. But this is not quite 
true. There is need of more accurate state- 
ment and of better form in the writing that 
goes into newspapers and magazines. To 
write a well-proportioned article requires 
much skill and training. 

Now, there is no other way to learn to write 
effectively than by practice, and if the prac- 
tice be done under competent direction, any- 
young man who proposes to write for his living 
will get an incalculable benefit from several 
years of such work. Somehow the teaching 
of the art of expression that is done in our 
universities is something aloof from any 
kind of writing that young men haye to 
do when they get to work, whether they 
become journalists or not. They seem not 
to conceive of it as a practical art, at which 
every educated man ought to have some skill; 
they regard it rather as something that has 
to do with ‘“‘literature.”” They have fine 
phrases without a sense of structure. The 
most difficult thing for every newspaper and 
magazine editor to get in the practical conduct 
of his business is writing done with clearness 
and with a proper sense of proportion. 

Mr. Pulitzer has surely done Columbia 
University a very great service—a far greater 
service than contemporaneous academic 
opinion seems aware of, if the school that he 
has founded be made a practice-school for 
men who wish to write well. Doubtless 
there are other things that will fall into the 
courses of such a post-graduate department 
of university work; but this is enough to 
justify its existence and to provoke the 
heartiest thanks of the editorial craft. It 
will not be many years before every other 
important university will have such a school. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH lately passed his 

eightieth birthday hale and vigorous. 

His long and distinguished career, which 

began as Regius Professor of Modern History 

in Oxford in 1858, has covered perhaps as 

wide a range of intellectual activity as the 
career of any man now living. 


























During the Civil War he made a visit to 
the United States; and four years later 
Cornell University, then just beginning its 
life under the presidency of Doctor Andrew 
D. White, invited him to its chair of modern 
history. There he remained till 1872, and 
then moved to Toronto, where he has since 
resided. Married to an American lady, he 
has lived at ‘‘The Grange,’ one of the best 
preserved colonial houses in America. 

Among his best-known books are ‘The 
United States: an Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871,” a brilliant summary, the keynote 
of which is that slavery almost from the 
beginning was the chief molding force in 
‘our political history; and ‘The United 
Kingdom: a Political History’’—a similar 
but larger summary and interpretation; and 
‘‘Guesses at the Riddle of Existence’’—essays 
on religious subjects. Mr. Smith has brought 
to his historical and journalistic writing 
what many regard as the best style written 
by any living master of our language. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


HE late Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the great landscape architect, has 
more surely left enduring monuments than 
any other American artist of his time of what- 
ever kind. Central Park in New York city, 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, Fairmount Park 
in Philadelphia, the Metropolitan Park System 
of Boston, South Park in Chicago, the Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco, the approach to 
the Capitol in Washington—these are by no 
means all; but these (every one of which 
presented a different artistic problem from 
every other one) will link his name, as long 
as these cities last, with our appreciation of 
the beauty of our land; and he did more to 
thoroughly awaken that appreciation than 
any other man. 

Not only was he a great artist—and a 
practitioner of the art that appeals more 
strongly than any other to a democracy—but 
he filled Carlyle’s measure of a great man— 
he could have done anything well. He did do 
most noble service on the Sanitary Com- 
mission during the Civil War—service enough 
in itself to entitle him to the lasting gratitude 
of the nation; and he wrote the best books 
of observation in the South that exist in the 
whole great volume of literature about ante- 
bellum conditions there. 

One of the most instructive facts in his 
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life is that he spent many years doing the 
practical work of a farmer and a horticul- 
turist; and he walked over much of Europe 
to study landscape. He was a great man 
who worked, as all great men work, from the 
fundamental upward, with infinite patience. 


A WORD ABOUT THIS MAGAZINE 


HE WORLD'S WORK, with this num- 
ber, ends its third year. It would not 
deserve the good fortune that it has had if 
its staff of editors and writers were not now 
larger than before (and better, too, it is 
hoped), and if its plans were not bigger and 
its aims more ambitious. The growth of its 
patronage, which continues at a constantly 
surprising rate, and the growth of the 
publishing house of which it is a part, have 
made necessary every year the extension 
of its offices, till now a considerable building, 
constructed by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Company, is going up at Nos. 133-135-137 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, and 
within a few months it will be occupied 
by them. 

Mention is here made of this physical 
growth only as a way of expressing to the 
readers of this magazine the appreciation of 
its owners and of acknowledging the greater 
obligation that its success has brought. 

For THE Wor.p’s Work has now become 
an institution. It has long passed the status 
of « mere personal enterprise. The public 
has accepted it; to use a commercial phrase, 
the public demands it; to use an educational 
phrase, the public has endowed it: it is the 
public’s, as every other institution for the 
public service is; and those who have the 
privilege of conducting it so regard it. 

The conduct of an independent and suc- 
cessful journal of serious aim is a public trust, 
and the more successful it is the greater the 
obligation to make it ring true in purpose 
and in thought. Merely to write the truth, 
as one sees it, requires only a negative courage. 
But truthfully to interpret American activity 
and aspiration in their manifold forms 
requires the active courage that gives freedom 
from prejudice and preconceived opinions; 
it requires the courage of open-mindedness, 
as well as the art of knowing the right places 
for emphasis. If it is a useful achievement 
to have established such an institution, it 
is an even higher duty rightly to develop 
and guide it. 
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SOUTH BECOMING A SEABOARD 
GATEWAY OF THE WEST 


(Tur Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article 2 which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


FEW weeks ago an eminent financier 
estimated that $300,000,000 had 
been added to the wealth of the 

South in the last two years. At this time, 
when there is so much talk of the possibility 
of a trade reaction in the North and West, 
such an increase in prosperity is of the 
largest significance. 

There have been two or three recent 
incidents that again bring that section of 
the Union strikingly before the business 
world. A little while ago Mr. W. P. Brown, 
leader of the traders who have conducted 
the most successful corner in cotton ever 
known, stood in the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange and bid thirteen cents a pound 
for 10,000 bales. 

About the same time a delegation of New 
Orleans merchants visited New York to 
secure information that would be valuable 
to them in the establishment of a produce 
exchange in their city. 

Just at the time when the recent depression 
in the stock market was most pronounced, 
and men were wondering whether prices 
would ever touch bottom, Wall Street was 
surprised to learn that a group of capitalists 
identified with the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad had secured control of the 
Seaboard Air Line, a great southern system. 
A long-continued fall in prices of stocks 
nearly always results in some change in the 
railroad map, and this change was accom- 
plished with the smallest possible outlay of 
capital. 

These three incidents have no seeming 
connection, and yet there is, broadly speaking, 
a close relation between them. For one 


thing, they speak loudly of the rapid develop- 
ment of the South, tthe growth of her cotton 
production and cotton mills, the expansion 
of her iron industry, the diversion of a large 
part of the grain trade to the Gulf ports, 
and the important changes in the control 
and destiny of her leading lines of railroads. 


It may be interesting to briefly review these 
changes. 

The reorganization, about ten years ago, 
of the bankrupt Richmond and Danville 
system by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, into 
what is now the Southern Railway, may be 
taken as a starting point. Not to follow a 
strict chronological order, later come the 
entrance of Pennsylvania Railroad interests 
into the Boards of Directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central 
sharing with the Pennsylvania the control of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. These changes 
were made necessary to secure that com- 
munity of interests between the trunk lines 
reaching to the Atlantic seaboard which 
is essential to the maintenance of railroad 
peace and the stability of rates. These 
changes, with others that. have taken place in 
systems outside the southern States, have 
put the trunk line territory in command of 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
and capitalists allied with them. There is 
a complete community of interests. Presi- 
dent Stryker, of Hamilton College, has said 
that ‘“‘the community of the interests is not 
the interests of the community,” but this 
particular community has, on the whole, 
been to the large advantage of the country. 

Threatening it, however, are the steps 
taken by Mr. George J. Gould to secure an 
entrance to Atlantic tide-water for his great 
system of western and southwestern rail- 
roads. These steps have been the buying 
of the control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad for the Wabash line, with an 
entrance into Pittsburg and connection with 
the Western Maryland and West Virginia 
Central, which have passed under his con- 
trol. But not content with reaching tide- 
water at Baltimore, Mr. Gould is credited 
with an ambition to reach New York. 

The most sensational incident of Wall 
Street speculation, last year, was John W. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE SYSTEM ceccccece 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM cceumnssmmes 


The Seaboard Air Line and its connections in dotted lines. 
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THE RAILROAD SYSTEMS OF THE SOUTH SINCE THE RECENT CONSOLIDATIONS 
The Southern Railway System in heavy lines. 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville, in broken lines 
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Gates’s celebrated coup in buying the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad in a few days of 
remarkable trading in its stock. He took 
control of the property out of the hands of 
old and conservative banking interests closely 
identified with the Rothschilds. But having 
bought the railroad, the question that con- 
fronted Mr. Gates and disturbed the whole 
railroad world was what he should do with it. 
The problem was solved for Mr. Gates, and 
very satisfactorily for the country, by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan taking it off his 
hands. In October, 1902, Mr. Morgan trans- 
ferred the control, though not the independent 
operation, of the Louisville & Nashville to 
the Atlantic Coast Line Company, a corpora- 
tion formed under the laws of Connecticut, 
and owning the big Plant system of southern 
railroads. The Southern Railway and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, though not 
united, have certain interests in common. 

Here, then, we find the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western, the Southern Railway, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Atlantic Coast 
Line—six powerful southern railroads—held 
not, indeed, by entirely identical interests, 
but by interests identical in one purpose, 
that of keeping the railroad territory east 
of Chicago under close, firm and profitable 
control. 

But there have been other developments 
in the Southwest. Mr. E. H. Harriman, 
through the Southern Pacific, the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi, and 
Mr. George J. Gould through the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas Pacific, the St. Louis 
Southern and the Iron Mountain lines, have 
been striving to build up the business of 
the principal Gulf of Mexico ports, Galveston 
and New Orleans. 

And now it is impossible to relate, in 
the space of this article, the wonderful story 
of the evolution of the Rock Island system 
since it dropped out of the hands of the late 
Mr. R. P. Flower into those of Mr. William 
H. Moore and the little clique of capitalists 
identified with him, whose operations make 
one of the great romances of American busi- 
ness, and which have astonished even Wall 
Street, accustomed to sensations as it is. 
When these men took the Rock Island it 
had a mileage of 3,800. Today, with its 


alliances, it makes a system of 18,372 miles, 
though this includes 1,804 miles of traffic 
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rights or road half owned. In quick suc- 
cession there have been added to the system 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Colorado and the St. Louis 
& San Francisco. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco road— 
commonly called ‘‘The ’Frisco System,’’ was 
formerly a part of the Atchison, but became 
independent several years ago, and under the 
able management of the late Mr. Daniel B. 
Robinson began a career of development 
that would have been deemed wonderful 
but for more recent sensational combinations. 
Mr. Robinson’s successor, Mr. B. F. Yoakum, 
struck out in various directions, the one most 
pertinent to the purpose of this article being 
his entry into southern territory. With the 
acquisition of the ’Frisco system by the Rock 
Island it is the latter which now takes the 
centre of the stage. In persuance of the 
policy of development in the Southwest, the 
Rock Island in February of this year secured 
joint rights with the Southern Pacific in 
the Houston & Texas Central. 

And now, as its latest feat of expansion, 
it obtains control, through Mr. Yoakum and 
other ’Frisco capitalists, of the Seaboard Air 
Line. The two systems connect at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, which is the centre of the 
growing iron trade of the South, and the 
connection puts practically under one control 
and policy lines of railroads which now or 
soon will unite Norfolk, Virginia, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Savannah, Georgia, Jacksonville, Florida, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Atlanta, Memphis 
and Birmingham—great cities of the South— 
with Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Denver and El Paso. Within a year 
the ’Frisco will operate trains into New 
Orleans. The Rock Island, through its 
purchases of half interests in Texas, now 
operates a direct line south of Kansas City 
into Galveston, and it is practically in 
control of the Mallory Line of steamers 
running into Galveston. 

Those who like to trace the personal 
element in all transactions, and especially 
to note the connections between one big 
capitalist and another, will be interested in’ 
knowing that Mr. J. P. Morgan, the organizer 
of the Southern Railway and the deliverer 
of the Louisville & Nashville, and Mr. 
William H. Moore, the head of the Rock 




















Island system, are fellow-directors in the 
First National Bank of New York, the 
leading bank in Mr. Morgan’s great chain of 
banking institutions. Through the St. Louis 
& San Francisco the Rock Island is sharing 
with the Southern Railway extensive terminal 
and dock facilities purchased in New Orleans. 

The Rock Island system is thus not only 
opening up a field for itself in the Southwest 
and entering Galveston and New Orleans, 
but through the Seaboard Air Line it crosses 
the entire southern territory and reaches the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Two significant things stand out promi- 
nently from the background of these facts: 
First, the closer union of leading southern 
railroads with the controlling trunk line 
systems of the North; second, the closer 
connection between the South, and especially 
the Southwest, and the West, the Northwest 
and the Pacific. It is also to be noted that 
ambitious western systems which are unable 
to obtain independent outlets to the Atlantic 
through the North are doing so through the 
South, where the lines of resistance are least. 

All this, of course, is in accord with the 
prevailing tendency toward concentration of 
railroad control into a few hands. It was 
written a year ago that Messrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, A. J. Cassatt, George J. Gould, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, James J. Hill and E. H. 
Harriman represented the control of railroad 
systems having a total issue of $6,750,000,000 
of stocks and bonds. To these names should 
now be added that of Mr. William H. Moore, 
with his great Rock Island system. More- 
over, Mr. Moore is the inventor of a new 
device in railroad financiering, a device 
which enables the capitalist to solve that 
hitherto unsolved problem—how to eat a 
cake and have it, too; in other words, to 
insure his permanent control of a railroad 
without the necessity of locking up his 
capital in the actual ownership of a majority 
of its stock. The control of the magnificent 
Rock Island system, which covers seventeen 
States and Territories, is held through a 
majority of the preferred stock equal to 
about $27,000,000. The common stock has 
no voting power. This is even better than 
the device of ‘‘the voting trust,’ which is 
limited to a term of years. It is through a 
change in the voting trust of the Seaboard 
Air Line that its control is practically secured. 
We no longer speak of lines of railroads, 
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but of ‘‘systems.’’ Whatever may be the 
threatening dangers of combinations, these 
systems, at least, possess the supreme advan- 
tage of imparting greater stability to railroad 
rates, and aiso, through their closer connec- 
tions and improved facilities of transportation, 
of bringing nearer together the different 
sections of the country. It does not ‘seem 
too much to say that the evil of “‘sectional- 
ism”? cannot long survive the complete 
development of the railroad systems of the 
United States. 

The railroad evolution in the South is a 
natural result of its agricultural and indus- 
trial development. Cotton is king yet, and 
it was never more royal than it is today. 
The world’s consumption is increasing; the 
South must continue to be the main source 
of supply, and with the opening doors of 
the Orient the outlook is for an immense 
development as the years go on. The 
southern cotton acreage has increased more 
than 100 per cent. in two decades. In the 
last three years the South has grown 
31,884,000 bales, the average export price of 
the three years having been 8.7 cents a pound, 
bringing at a rough calculation nearly 
$1,400,000,000. While it seems improbable 
that the next crop can be marketed on the 
basis of the ‘“‘corner’’ prices, there seems to 
be no doubt that the southern planters will 
make a large profit out of the crop, which 
should be worth more than $500,000,000. 
Moreover, the South’s continued growth in the 
manufacture of cotton is indefinite. Already 
more than $100,000,000 is invested in south- 
ern cotton mills which contain more than 
one-third of all the spindles in the United 
States, the total number in this country being 
one-fifth of those inthe world. If there is any 
danger in this expansion it may possibly be 
in the too rapid growth in southern mills 
on money borrowed from the banks, but 
there is no sign of this. 

In addition to the South’s growing agri- 
cultural wealth in other crops than cotton, 
the development of the iron and steel industry 
has been most notable. It is estimated that 
its output of pig-iron this year at Birmingham 
will be $300,000,000, against $270,000,000 
last year. There are fifty-five blast furnaces 
in and about the Birmingham district. 
About $800,000,000 is invested in southern 
ore lands, coal properties and furnaces. 

It is not strange that with this growth in 
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productive enterprises the railroads have 
made a noteworthy growth. Since 1894 the 
Southern Railway has increased its mileage 
from 4,159 to 6,750 and its gross earnings 
from $16,643,000 to $42,354,000. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville in the same period has 
mcreased its mileage from 2,673 to 3,500 
and its earnings from $18,974,000 to 
$35,415,000. The Norfolk & Western has 
gained in mileage from 1,327 to 1,716 and in 
earnings from $10,440,000 to $21,160,000. 
The united earnings of these three systems 
have more than doubled in nine years. 

But this review of southern railway devel- 
opment would be incomplete without further 
reference to what is probably its most 
significant phase—the movement to make 
New Orleans and Galveston the export outlets 
for the grain-growing territory of the West. 

As long ago as 1883 the beginning of this 
movement was noted by Mr. Cleveland, who 
was then Governor of New York, in a speech 
on November 26th, at the banquet of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘I have 
lately seen,” he said, ‘‘a statement by which 
it appears that for the year ending August 31, 
1882, there were shipped from New Orleans to 
fifteen foreign ports 2,744,581 bushels of wheat 
and 639,342 bushels of corn. This was 
transported in sixty-one steamers and two 
sailing vessels. But for the year ending 
August 31, 1883, there were shipped from 
the same city to twenty-nine foreign ports 
5,529,847 bushels of wheat and 7,161,166 
bushels of corn, and this was transported in 
278 steamers and twenty-four sailing vessels.” 
Mr. Cleveland then argued for strenuous 
measures on the part of New York merchants 
to prevent the further diversion of the grain 
trade to New Orleans. 

During the twenty years since Mr. Cleve- 
land spoke thus the wheat shipments from 
New Orleans have increased to 15,643,745 
bushels a year. The corn movement in 1902 
was no fair test, but in r901 the New Or'eans 
exports were 12,832,139 bushels. The wheat 
exports from New Orleans and Galveston in 
1902 were 26,725,071 bushels, while the total 
from New York was 27,136,272 bushels. 
Both New Orleans and Galveston have been 
making rapid progress this year. The statis- 


tics show that New York is steadily losing in 
grain exports to Montreal on the North and 
the Gulf ports on the South. 
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Now why this movement of grain to New 
Orleans and Galveston, which the Harriman, 
Gould and Moore systems of railroads are 
doing their utmost to facilitate? The answer, 
of course, is plain. It isa matter of geography. 
These ports are within a thousand miles of 
the great grain territory of Kansas and 
Missouri.. The Rock Island system, which is 
entering both ports with costly terminals, 
advertises itself as the outlet of “‘the granary 
of the world.”” The distance between Chicago 


.and New Orleans and between Chicago and 


New York is nearly equal, but St. Louis is 
334 miles nearer to. New Orleans than to 
New York. It is only 800 miles from 
Kansas City to New Orleans, but 1,300 to 
New York. Denver is 576 miles and Sioux 
Falls 181 miles nearer New Orleans than 
New York. It is not strange that large 
quantities of grain raised in Kansas and 
Missouri and Nebraska, and even the Dakotas, 
go to Galveston and New Orleans. In 1902 
the rate of freight for wheat from St. Louis 
to New Orleans was less than one-half the 
rate from St. Louis to New York. The 
building of the Panama Canal promises to 
expand still further the importance of the 
Gulf ports. New Orleans merchants are 
not by any means too ambitious in their 
purpose to establish a produce exchange to 
deal in grain. 

This development of the Gulf ports is not 
to be deplored, even by New York, although 
that great metropolis may well vote for the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal in order to 
protect her commerce. The rivalry between 
the ports is the nation’s gain. The country 
is big enough to supply all with ample 
business. More is to be feared from the 
competition of Montreal, for Montreal is not 
of our territory. 

Henry Ward Beecher expressed the proper 
attitude toward the development of the South 
when he said : 

‘“New Orleans is taking rapid strides in 
the transportation of grain from the great 
western valley. Did you ever go along the 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and see 
the fields? It takes almost the omniscience 
of God Almighty to form any idea of the 
wheat fields of the West. Do you suppose 
you are going to be ousted and ruined 
because New Orleans is draining out the 
(ower territories.”’ 
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THE RICH EMPIRE IN THE NORTH 





RAILROADS FOLLOWING THE MINERS, AND SETTLERS THE RAILROADS, 
INTO THE NEW NORTH—CITIES SPRINGING UP IN ALASKA WITH PAVED 
STREETS, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, BANKS, CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS—GRAIN 
AND VEGETABLES GROWN NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE—HOW THE 
RAILROADS ARE OPENING EVEN THE HUDSON BAY COUNTRY 


BY 


WILLIAM R. STEWART 


(Illustrated in part with photographs by Miles Brothers) 





O longer is Alaska, even in popular 
conception, the lone land of ice and 
snows which fiction and tradition 

long presented it. Northward within the 
last five years, swift on the heels of the gold- 
seeking pioneers, have gone railroad builders 
and telegraph linemen, engineers, capitalists, 
bankers, teachers, and settlers, until not only 
Alaska but the whole vast stretch of the 
rar Northwest is repeating California’s mar- 
velous story of development. Steamers, 
many of them palatial in their fittings, now 
navigate the Alaskan rivers; towns with 
organized systems of government are growing 
fast, with schools and banks and churches, 
and streets lighted by electricity, and paved. 
The telegraph and the telephone connect the 
principal settlements, and railroads are being 


built which in a year or two will traverse the 
peninsula almost from end to end. 

Yet the new Alaska, which has become so 
important a reality, is, in a measure, but a 
startling revival of the commercial Alaska of 
sixty years ago. Then Sitka—a thousand 
miles north from Seattle, Washington—was 
the industrial capital of the Pacific Coast 
of America, and San Francisco but a 
gathering place for indolent rancheros, who 
bought their plowshares, hoes and hatchets 
from the industrious workmen of the Far 
North. From the shipyards of Sitka went 
forth the first steamships built on the Pacific, 
and the bells which still chime from many a 
Catholic mission-house were cast there. No 
better equipped naval station existed than 
that at the Alaskan capital, nor busier brass 
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Photographed by Miles Brcthers 


DESERTED WHITE PASS CITY, WHERE THE GREAT RUSH STARTED FOR THE 
KLONDIKE 


AN ICE LOCOMOTIVE 


] Spikes in the large wheel give the engine a grip on the ice 
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and iron foundries and machine-shops. The 
California ‘‘ Forty-Niner”’ worked with a pick 
and shovel made at Sitka; the woolen-stuff 
clothing which he wore came from Sitka; the 
salt fish he ate and the lumber with which 
he built were also the product of far-away 
Alaska, carried in Sitkan-built vessels, manned 
by Sitka sailors. 

But the military managers of the Russian- 
American Company were not captains of 
industry. Vast sums were squandered in 
impracticable experiments, in mining value- 
less coal, in extracting iron from inferior ore, 
in making bricks and woodenware for which 
no market existed. Thus the trade of Sitka 
languished, and in time the catching of fish 
and furs became the only occupation of the 
Alaskans. Even the purchase of the country 
by the United States failed for many years 
to add a stimulus to its lapsed industry. 

The New North which has arisen may not 














again dominate the trade of the Pacific Coast, 
but it has attained an intrinsic importance 
of which the Russian owners of Alaska never 
dreamed, not merely through its wealth of 
minerals, its furs, and its fisheries, but also 
in considerable measure through its pos- 
sibilities in agriculture. Fields of grain and 
gardens stocked with every variety of 
vegetable are now familiar sights on the 
outskirts of a hundred thriving settlements. 
From end to end of the Yukon, mightiest of 
the rivers of the world, the traveler may 
wander during four months of the year and 
never see snow. Instead, there will be a 
tangle of rich vegetation, of great forests, 
of grass that grows as high as a man’s shoulder, 
and endless fields of beautiful plant life. 
Wild berries in great variety—raspberries, 
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currants, huckleberries, blackberries, cran- 
berries, etc.—beautiful ferns waving in the 
soft breezes, great beds of the purple lupine 
and the red columbine, wild celery and wild 
parsnip growing many feet high, ponds on 
which float great yellow lilies, with the purple 
iris bordering their banks, are everywhere. 





Photographed by Miles Brothers 


HAWKINS POINT, ON THE WHITE PASS AND YUKON RAILROAD 


The first railroad into Alaska and the most expensive per mile in the world 
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FERRYING FREIGHT CARS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 












When Alaska was purchased by _ the 
a a as United States in 1867 its value was lightly 
regarded. The price paid—$v7,000,ocoo—was 
thought to be excessive, and there was much 
|| £8)§ popular opposition to the terms. Yet in 
thirty-six years the Government has received 
back in revenues not only the sum expended, 
but $2,000,000 more. During the same 
period Alaska and the adjoining Canadian 
Yukon territory have supplied fish, furs, 
and mine products amounting in value, at 
a conservative estimate, to $375,000,000. 
Goods worth about $40,000,000 a year are 
now sent back in return, and the amount of 
American, English, and Canadian capital 
invested there is probably not less than 
$1 25,000,000. 
Of the future of the New North, President 
Roosevelt, addressing an audience at Seattle, 
Washington, on May 24th last, made this 
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THREE-TON COPPER NUGGET AT NUGGET CREEK “The men of my age who are in this great 
audience will not be old men before they 














UNLOADING ALASKA SALMON SALMON NETS AT LOW TIDE 
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see one of the greatest and most populous 
States of the entire Union in Alaska. 

| predict that Alaska, within the next 
century, will support as large a population 
as does the entire Scandinavian peninsula of 
Europe, the people of which by their brains 
and energies have left their mark on the face 


PROSPECTORS IN THE F 


of Europe. I predict that you will see 
Alaska, with her enormous resources of 
mineral, her fisheries, and her possibilities 
that almost exceed belief, produce as hardy 
and vigorous a race as any part of America.” 
Not only Alaska, but the entire north- 
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western portion of the continent—for many 
hundred miles beyond the international 
boundary—is undergoing a marvelous devel- 
opment. Ten thousand miles of railroad 
are already under construction or definitely 
projected in territory farther north than is 
now touched by any existing completed line; 


oe 


OURTH OF JULY PASS 


a greater mileage than that of the Union 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and the Erie 
systems combined. 

A glance at the line in the accompanying 
map which marks the northern limit of cereal 
production in America will indicate a reason 
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for this railroad construction. Gold and 
furs alone could not have brought it about. 
Were the great Western North the bleak 
counterpart of ‘pitiless Labrador”’ the miner 
and hunter there would still pack his treasures 
of mineral and fur over weary wastes of snow 
by dog train. But, whereas in the East 
the extreme limit of cereal-growing territory 


still undeveloped, the North received but 
scanty attention. At intervals, it is true, 
had come reports of great natural wealth 
which existed there, and now and then the 
outcropping of a boundary dispute had lent 
ephemeral interest to the country. But the 
gold finds of 1896 in the Canadian Yukon 
and of 1898 near Nome came when the 
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THE SMALL GROWTH AND BOGS WHICH IMPEDE ‘TRAVEL IN THE COPPER RIVER COUNTRY 


1s reached in latitude 49°, at a point a little 
north of Rimouski, on the St. Lawrence 
River, in the West the limit is Norton Sound, 
bévond St. Michael’s, more than twelve 
hundred miles nearer the pole. So far north 
as that are grains now grown. 

As long as the States to the south were 


western States were beginning to be filled 
up. Thousands of American farmers had 
already moved northward into the Canadian 
provinces of Manitoba, Assiniboia, and 
Alberta, beginning a movement which has 
since assumed enormous proportions. The 
gold thus hastened a natural development. 
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A PART OF THE WHITE CITY WHICH ROSE IN 


Prevailing fallacies regarding the climate 
of the new land disappeared. In _ south- 
eastern Alaska, which is tempered by the 
warming airs from the Japan current, the 
thermometer rarely falls to zero, and the 
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FIVE WEEKS TO SHELTER 30,000 PEOPLE AT NOME 
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changes from midwinter to midsummer do 
not exceed twenty-five degrees. Even at 


the mouth of the 


Yukon River, the mean summer temperature 
In the interior the 
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PACK TRAIN CROSSING THE GOVERNMENT BRIDGE OVER TIEKEL RIVER 
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THE OLD METHOD OF GOLD MINING—“‘ ROCKING” IN AN ALASKAN CREEK 


climate is more severe, but not so_ bitter 
as is commonly believed. Daily observations 
during five summers in the Klondike region 
show that on the average the temperature 
there rises to 70° or higher on forty-six days, 
and to 80° on fourteen days; go° was recorded 
in Dawson in June, 1g00, and g5° in July of 
the same year. 

Great hardships were undergone by the 


gold miners of three, four, and five years 
ago, but these were due to abnormal con- 
ditions. The gold fever had carried a great 
swarm of fortune hunters into an unknown 
country of vast distances. Confusion, suffer- 
ing, and even starvation were the natural 
outcome. An incident in the construction 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railway well 
illustrates the conditions which then prevailed. 





THE NEW METHOD—MINING WITH HYDRAULIC POWER 
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MINING IN THE SANDS AT NOME 


On the morning of one June day in 1899 there teachers, and college men, in a motley crowd 
were two thousand men at work along the with Chinese laborers, and rough pros- 
line of the new road—doctors, lawyers, pectors who could not write their names. 
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A BIG BLAST IN THE GLORY HOLE, TREADWELL MINE, DAWSON ISLAND 
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THE NEW TOWN SITE OF VALDEZ, SHOWIN 
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7, SHOWING WHERE STREETS ARE LAID OUT 
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RICH IN COPPER DEPOSITS 


nnacle of azurite which is almost pure copper 
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» 73 MILES FROM VALDEZ 
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A SHIP’S TRIANGLE 
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SERVES AS AN ALARM 
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NEWS OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S DEATH REACHING CIRCLE CITY 24 DAYS AFTER THE EVENT 


That afternoon came the news of a big camp. The other fourteen hundred had 
discovery of gold near Atlin, and in the plunged into the wilderness, carrying 
evening there were but six hundred men in with them the company’s picks and shovels, 
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BILL OF FARE AT GRAND FORKS, 14 MILES FROM DAWSON 
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PATHFINDER POWELL AND ONE OF THE MAIL STATIONS HE ESTABLISHED BETWEEN VALDEZ AND EAGLE 
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TELEPHONE EXCHANGE AT VALDEZ 


‘The German flower and vegetable garden in flourishing condition a thousand miles north of Seattle 
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THE CITY OF NOME 


but leaving behind a half-week’s pay at 
ten dollars a day. Such was the spirit of 
recklessness in which the gold-seekers invaded 
the new country. 

Scenes similar to those which marked the 
rush to the Klondike were repeated at Nome. 
The latter place is without a natural harbor, 
and passengers and supplies had to be landed 
through the surf. In the months of June 
and July this is accomplished with little 





difficulty, but later in the season storms 
prevail, and the landing is then attended with 
considerable peril. Vessels were forced to 
anchor from half a mile to two miles from the 
shallow beach, and their cargoes removed 
in lighters, which were frequently lost in 
the surf. Wrecks of schooners, barges, steam 
launches, boats, and stern-wheel steamers 
littered the beach at Nome every year, and 
pumps, donkey boilers and engines, dredging 
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THE POST-OFFICE AT STAR CITY ON THE YUKON 
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SUNSET ON THE YUKON 
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machinery and damaged provisions were 
strewn along the shore. 

The first discovery of gold at Nome was 
made by a United States soldier who was 
digging a well, and the first to profit by it 
was an old prospector from Idaho, who was 
ill and not able to reach the gulches farther 
inland. In twenty days the man from Idaho 
took out three thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold with a rocker. With the news of the 
find a wild frenzy to dig in the beach seized 
people everywhere, and during the height 
of the excitement nearly two thousand men 
were burrowing like moles in the sand. Every 
man at Nome—physician, lawyer, carpenter, 
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will remove the last of the transportation 
difficulties of its inhabitants. In the past 
the. only means of forwarding freight from 
the city to interior points not reached by the 
Yukon River steamers was by men wading 
in the shallow streams and pushing flat- 
bottomed boats ahead of them. The cost 
was about three hundred dollars a ton for 
fifty miles, and from eight to fifteen days 
were required to make that distance, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the weather. 

Nome is the western terminus of the railroad 
development of northwestern Alaska, whose 
roads are the farthest north of all in the 
world, extending almost within the Arctic 
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THE GREAT NORTHWEST AND ITS PROJECTED TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, SHOWING ALSO THE 
NORTHERN LIMIT OF CEREAL GROWTH 








clerk, or whatever else his vocation— 
abandoned his ordinary work and took up 
the shovel and rocker. The price of 
labor went up to fifteen dollars a day, but 
even at that rate working hands were hard 
to secure. When the army of miners stopped 
work in the fall the beach for fifteen miles 
presented a huge rampart of piled-up sand, 
giving to’ the city the appearance of having 
been fortified against invasion. 

Nome is now a city of 25,000 population, 
and the building of two new railroads, which 
are under way, and the improvement of the 
harbors at Port Clarence and at Solomon, 


Circle. The city is about two hundred and 
fifty miles southeast of Cape Prince of Wales, 
the point at which Alaska most nearly 
approaches Asia, and is reached by steamers 
from the western coast of the United States 
by passing through the Aleutian chain, 
past Unalaska, as well as by rail from 
Skagway and steamboat down the Yukon 
River. Nome boasts good hotels, large 
stores, daily newspapers, banks, electric 
lights, telegraph and telephone systems, and 
the other usual adjuncts of civilization in 
more southern climes. It is connected with 
St. Michael’s by cable and by telegraph with 
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Dawson and Skagway. Handsome private 
residences are being built by men who have 
made their money there and who have settled 
down to make the city their home. Well- 
kept lawns and flower gardens add to the 
wonderful metamorphosis which has over- 
taken the sandy beach. 

Seward Peninsula, on which Nome is 
situated, is being rapidly ‘“‘gridironed” by 
the various railroads built to communicate 
with the principal gold mines and with the 
other towns in that part of Alaska. The 
Alaska Central Railroad, the latest trans- 
portation enterprise, will run from Valdez, 
the most northerly port in Alaska, which is 
open all the year round, to Tanana, a distance 
of four hundred and thirty miles, and will 
open up the mineral and agricultural districts 
of the Copper, Tanana and Yukon valleys. 
Construction has already begun on this line, 
the route lying through a country which is 
heavily timbered, with tributary territory 
rich in gold, copper and coal. With a rail- 
road projected, as a part of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific System, from Port Simpson to Dawson, 
with a hundred-mile line soon to be built 
from Dawson north, and with the Alaska 
Central coming east to Eagle City and west 
to connect with the Nome and Solomon City 
Railroad, it remains but a question of time 
when there will be all-rail communication 
from New York to Norton Sound, a few miles 
across Bering Strait from the continent of 
Asia. A northern spur from the Trans- 
Siberian Railway would then realize the 
once lightly regarded dream of “‘New York 
to Paris by rail.” 

The first railroad undertaking in the Far 
North was begun in southern Alaska and 
the British Yukon in 1898. In June of that 
year work was begun by a syndicate of 
English capitalists on what is now the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, extending from 
Skagway, in Alaska, to White Horse, Yukon 
Territory, a distance of one hundred and 
twelve miles. It was constructed primarily 
to afford access to the gold fields of the 
Canadian Yukon, but has since been made 
a link in the continuous rail and river route 
to northwestern Alaska and Seward Peninsula. 
The road was completed to White Horse in 
June, 1900, at places the cost of con- 
struction exceeding $250,000 a mile. The 


route had been used for pack-horses in the 
fall of 1897, but the trail was almost impass_ 
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able, and immense numbers of the animals 
had died in their tracks. Two thousand 
had to be collected and burned with kerosene 
before the work could be undertaken. In 
attempting to lower Lake St. Louis about 
three feet, the entire iake washed away, 
causing widespread damage. The total cost 
of the White Pass Railroad was about 
$5,000,000; but it paid nearly $2,000,000 
profits during its first two years’ operations. 

From White Horse to Dawson—which has 
a population of twelve hundred—a distance 
of three hundred and thirty miles, connection 
is now made by modern steamers in summer 
and by four-horse sleighs in winter. The 
stages used in winter cover the distance, 
under ordinary conditions of weather, in 
three and a half days, or at a rate of about 
ninety miles a day. A railroad was built 
last summer from West Dawson to Stewart 
River, a distance of eighty-two miles, tapping 
the rich mining districts in that direction. 
A number of other railroads leading to 
different gold centres are now being con- 
structed, and in a few years Dawson will be 
connected with its outlying districts in every 
direction, and even, it is projected, with the 
transcontinental lines to the south. 

Dawson enjoys almost as many municipal 
advantages as any place of its size in the 
United States. It has a splendid system 
of water-works, a local telephone system and 
long-distance connections with the principal 
mines, telegraphic communication with the 
world, churches of every denomination, large 
Federal and municipal buildings, and good 
schools. There are a number of clubs and 
lodges, as well as theatres and other places 
of amusement, and three banks. The 
personal and realty assessment of the city 
exceeded $11,000,000 last year, and post- 
office orders to the value of $1,800,500 were 
sold. The streets are all thoroughly lighted 
by electricity. Lines of steamboats along 
the wharves, loading and unloading, and 
steam dredges at work in the river, give an 
animated aspect to the water-front.. More 
than $5,000,000 is about to be spent by a 
private company in installing a huge water- 
supply and pumping plant to furnish water 
for consumption and for mining purposes, 
in working the deposits that line the side- 
bars of the neighboring streams. 

Three years ago the inhabitants of-Dawson 
lived principally on dried and canned meats 
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and German sliced evaporated potatoes. 
Today fresh meat is brought in, frozen in 
winter and in refrigerator cars to White 
Horse in summer, and all vegetables are grown 
in market gardens nearby. Nothing pleases 
the Dawson citizen more than to entertain 
a skeptical visitor from the south at table 
with lettuce, asparagus, green peas, or celery, 
cauliflower, cabbage, and carrots, according 
to the season, grown in his own rear yard; 
and the same civic pride has led the Dawson 
Chamber of Commerce to display some very 
fine specimens of barley and oats grown in 
that section. Moreover, throughout the 
Klondike country live stock can find sufficient 
feed to sustain life outdoors even in winter. 
From Dawson to St. Michael’s, by the 
Yukon River, is sixteen hundred miles, and 
during the open season of navigation—from 
the middle of May till the middle of October 
—about forty stern-wheel steamboats run 
between the two points in from nine to twelve 
days. The Yukon is easy to navigate, being 
without snags and with shores alongside 
of which boats can run and tie up at almost 
any desired spot. Between its mouth and 
the Tanana it flows with an easy current of 
ahout three miles an hour, the stream varying 
in width from a mile to a mile and a half. 
The rest of the river, below Dawson, flows 
variously through mountainous regions and 
wide flats, attaining at places a width of 
ten miles, with many channels and numerous 
small islands. 
The winter trade begins as soon as the 
ice has formed in sufficient thickness to 
sustain teams of dogs and loaded sleighs, 
and continues until the break-up in the spring. 
The trail having once been marked by some 
venturesome first traveler, running as nearly 
as possible over the smooth ice near the 
shore, is generally followed thereafter. 
Although the temperature sometimes falls 
to fifty degrees below zero, such occasions 
are rare, and even then the air is dry and 
uniform and accompanied by little wind. 
At no part of the route is the traveler out 
of telegraphic communication with the world. 
At Eagle, the first American town beyond 
Dawson, four large trading companies main- 
tain well-stocked stores, and Fort Egbert, 
located there, has a garrison of two hundred 
soldiers, with barracks, stables, hospital, and 
officers’ houses. There are two sawmills, and 
the town is the headquarters of the United 
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States Weather Service for the interior of 
Alaska. Several large gardens supply an 
abundance of vegetables—potatoes, carrots, 
peas, beans, lettuce, radishes, cauliflower, 
etc.—and barley and oats are raised in 
steadily increasing quantities. Grass grows 
luxuriantly from the fertile soil, and there 
are large natural meadows in the vicinity 
from which heavy crops are cut. Mowing 
machines and other hay-making tools are 
frequent sights along the bank of the river 
all the way to St. Michael’s. 

The railroads of Alaska and of the Canadian 
Yukon are being built primarily because of 
the enormous mineral wealth to be tapped. 
Those projected for the Hudson Bay, North 
Saskatchewan and Peace River districts 
have another reason for their inception. 
Agriculture and lumber are the great natural 
resources of that vast stretch of little-known 
territory, and minerals and furs play but 
subordinate parts. 

Almost a thousand miles north of the 
boundary between the United States and 
the Canadian Northwest territories, in the 
valley of the Peace River, wheat, barley, 
and oats are grown in quantities limited 
only by the number of the agriculturists; 
and a hundred-barrel roller-process flour 
mill, the most northerly mill on the continent, 
has just been completed at Vermilion. Two 
other water-power stone mills, owned respect- 
ively by a private firm and by the Roman 
Catholic mission, have been running for the 
past two years, and have been offered more 
grain than they have been able to handle. 
Two steam sawmills are also in continuous 
operation, while cattle and hogs are raised 
by the settlers and find a ready market 
among the traders. The town is lighted by 
electricity, derived from the water-power of 
Vermilion Falls. 

The wheat which was awarded the first 
prize at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876 came from the Peace 
River country. Farther east, on the south 
side of Lesser Slave Lake, a wild meadow, 
thirty to forty miles in extent, from which 
three tons of grass to the acre are obtained, 
gives evidence of the richness of the soil 
there, while the land on the opposite side is 
excellently adapted to mixed farming, con- 
sisting of open prairie interspersed with 
tracts of cottonwood timber. Doctor 
Dawson, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
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estimates the Peace River country to contain 
15,140,000 acres of good arable soil. 

The Hudson Bay and Western Railway, 
the bill incorporating which was passed at 
the last session of the Canadian Parliament, 
will connect Port Simpson, on the Pacific, 
with Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay, a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles, passing 
through Vermilion and running south of Lake 
Athabasca and north of Reindeer Lake. 
Athabasca Lake is connected with Great 
Slave Lake by the Slave River, and, with the 
exception of a break about twenty miles 
long, steamboat navigation between the two 
is uninterrupted. From Great Slave Lake 
the Mackenzie River affords a clear course 
to the Arctic Ocean. For years past steam- 
boats have been plying on the Athabasca 
and the McKenzie, and with the Hudson 
Bay and Western Railway completed it will 
be possible for a passenger to buy his ticket 
in New York—or in any other city, for that 
matter—for the Arctic Ocean, and proceed 
there with almost as great comfort as if he 
were booked for the Adirondacks. 

Still another railroad—running from North 
Dakota—will have Fort Churchill as its north- 
eastern terminus. The bill incorporating 
the construction company was passed by the 
Canadian Parliament at its I&st session. 
Apart from agriculture, the southeastern 
Hudson Bay district is said to be rich in 
minerals of all kinds. The fisheries of the 
bay are also valuable, and whalers from New 
Bedford even now find it profitable to go 
there, notwithstanding that it takes them 
two years to make a catch. Cod, trout, and 
white fish in large numbers are found in both 
Hudson and James Bay. At Moose Factory 
there are several large gardens, in which all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits are grown, 
and cattle find excellent pasturage on the 
natural meadows, where the wild grass grows 
in great luxuriance. 

The timber wealth of all this section is 
naturally great, the forests of spruce, pine, 
and poplar having as yet been scarcely 
touched by the ax of the woodsman. Un- 
rivaled water-power is furnished by the 
innumerable streams and rivers, and the 
transportation of sawn lumber is counted 
upon to furnish no inconsiderable source of 
revenue to the railroads. <A species of large 
poplar called “‘liard,” or balm of Gilead, 
which is much sought for by cabinet-makers, 


is said to grow veiy extensively in the 
McKinsean Valley, and tamarack for railway 
construction is found in the entire region. 
The greater part cf the territory, also, is the 
natural home of pulp-wood, where, it is 
declared, is a perennial croj to be harvested 
unsurpassed in the world. The average 
annual snowfall at Moose Factory, taken for 
a period of five years, is eighty inches, as 
compared with one hundred and seventy- 
seven inches during the same period at 
Montreal. 

But railroads are only one phase of the 
increasing activity in tle North. The tele- 
graph has far outdistaiced the iron horse, 
and remote corners, as yet long distances 
removed from any line of railroad, can flash 
their intelligence around the world. Since 
rgo1 the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army has put in working order in Alaska 
more than fifteen hundred miles of land 
telegraph lines and submarine cables, and in 
the Canadian territories of the Yukon and 
North British Columbia the Dominion Govern- 
ment has displayed an equal activity. About 
two thousand miles of Canadian Government 
telegraph lines have been built from the 
international boundary, beyond Dawson, 
south to Port Simpson and Quesnelle. At 
the latter point connection is made with the 
regular commercial lines. Well-equipped 
telephone services have also been established 
between the towns, and scarcely a place of 
five hundred inhabitants in the mining 
country has not its local and long-distance 
telephone system. 

On the Pacific Coast daily mails leave by 
all the principal steamship lines and are 
forwarded from Sitka, Skagway, Nome, and 
other distributing points by steamer, rail, 
wagon, and carrier. Where ordinary means 
of distribution fail, the Russian reindeer, 
domesticated in Alaska, carry the sacks over 
the frozen lakes and snow-mantled uplands, 
traversing a vast distance in an incredibly 
short time. The highest salaried postal 
official in the world is in Alaska. He 
receives $25,000 a year for carrying the mail, 
twice a month the year around, to Fort 
Yukon, providing his own dogs and sleds 
for the purpose. There are now upward of 
one hundred post-offices in Alaska, and 
mails are delivered regularly beyond the 
Arctic Circle. 

The development of Alaskan oil-fields 
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promises to establish an industry the extent 
of which cannot be yet foretold. Last fall 
an immense oil gusher—Alaska’s first—was 
struck at Cotella, near Kayak, thirty miles 
south from Copper City. Oil was thrown one 
hundred and fifty feet into the air, carrying 
away everything in its course and being 
capped with great difficulty. Experts were 
at once sent to the scene by the officials of 
the Standard Oil Company, but a Canadian 
and English syndicate had acted more 
quickly, and the announcement was recently 
made that they had secured control of the 
larger part of the Kayak fields, comprising 
40,000 acres of land which had been leased 
to the Alaska Development Company. The 
British capitalists have chartered two 
steamships to convey north from Tacoma, 
Washington, a great quantity of pipes and 
machinery obtained from Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, together with other supplies. 
A hundred men are at present employed in 
sinking an additional well, and $500,000 
will be spent in development work, which 
will include the erection of an _ experi- 
mental refinery. 

The fisheries of Alaska are. among the 
richest in the world. More than half the 
entire salmon product of the United States 
comes from Alaskan waters. It is the 
opinion of competent authorities that the 
cod banks exceed in wealth those of 
Newfoundland. The cod industry, however, 
is as yet only in its infancy—if, indeed, it can 
be said to have attained even that primitive 
stage of development. There are about 
15,000 persons engaged in the salmon fisheries, 
and the market value of last season’s output 
was a little more than $7,000,000, which is 


exactly what we paid for Alaska. The 
packing industry is conducted at sixty 
canneries and fifteen ‘salteries. The total 


number of salmon of all varieties taken last 
year was about 33,000,000. The companies 
engaged in this industry have a capitalization 
of about $25,000,000, and their plants, 
including vessels, are valued at $15,000,000. 
The amount which they pay in wages exceeds 
$2,500,000 annually, and the yearly expendi- 
ture for tin plate is about $1,100,000. In 
the shipping of the fisheries last year there 
were employed one hundred and _ fifteen 
steamers, fifty-seven sailing vessels, and one 
hundred boats and lighters. The codfishing 
firms permanently located in Alaska have 
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vessels, plying only in Alaska, valued at 
$60,000. According to estimates of the 
United States Fish Commission, there are 
not less than 125,000 miles of codfishing 
along the Alaskan coast. 

The special features of Alaska—its furs, 
fisheries, and gold mines—have been so 
frequently exploited by writers that an 
entirely erroneous idea has been conveyed 
as to the country’s other diversified sources 
of wealth. That a grain-growing soil could 
be found so far north, with summers suffi- 
ciently long to bring wheat to maturity, has 
not been supposed possible. Yet, as I have 
already said, not only has wheat been grown 
and successfully harvested wherever the 
experiment has been made, but even so far 
north as Fort Yukon, within the Arctic 
Circle, oats, rye, and barley are now grown 
regularly. The winters of Alaska are more 
hospitable than those of the great plains of 
Wyoming, Montana, and some parts of 
Nevada, and in the dead of winter horses 
and cattle can be worked without fear of 
being frozen. The temperature frequently 
is very cold, but there are no storms. 

Except on the coast of Bering Sea, all the 
hardy vegetables are grown with marked 
success throughout Alaska and the Canadian 
Yukon south of the Arctic Circle. No finer 
potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, kale, peas, 
lettuce, and radishes could be found any- 
where in the United States than samples 
which I have seen grown at the government 
experiment stations at Sitka and Kenai, and 
I have been told by a friend that at Holy 
Cross Mission he had eaten new potatoes, 
cauliflower, and other late vegetables in the 
month of July. At Rampart, in latitude 65°, 
winter rye, seeded there in August, lived 
through the winter perfectly, and matured 
grain by August of the. following year. 
Barley seeded in May was ripe by the 
middle of August. 

The great river valleys of Alaska and the 
Canadian North embrace cultivable areas 
large enough to form several good-sized 
States. All through the interior, in fact, 
there are to be found extensive tracts of 
grass lands, the growths from which, could 
there be found a market for them, would 
exceed in value the products of all the gold 
mines. Aiong the route surveyed for the 
Alaska Central Railroad, from Valdez to 
Eagle, many large meadows, on which the 
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grass was waving waist high, were traversed 
by the party of engineers. A number of 
horses were seen which had run at large in 
this region for two years. 

Stock-raising is becoming an important 
Alaskan industry—within a very few years 
it is probable that regular shipments of 
cattle for export will be made. The extensive 
areas of rich growths of grass and the absence 
of storms in the winter make many sections 
of the country ideal places for ranching. 
The present summer is seeing an important 
step being taken in this connection. Several 
large stock-growers of Washington State are 
planning to convert the Aleutian Islands into 
vast cattle and sheep ranges, which will 
surpass in extent the rapidly diminishing 
ranges of Montana and Texas. One com- 
pany has already begun the shipment of 
25,000 sheep and 5,000 head of cattle to the 
Aleutians, a first consignment of 8,000 head 
of sheep having recently been sent from 
San Francisco. The company had previously 
demonstrated that sheep will thrive there, 
living throughout the winter solely on the 
grass of the islands, by having landed 1,000 
head there about a year and a half ago. 

The .rapidly increasing importance of the 
North has made the United States Govern- 
ment decide to establish a coaling station at 
Dutch Harbor, the present end of the cable 
from Seattle. 

In 1892 the total foreign trade of Alaska— 
by which is meant imports and exports of 
merchandise—amounted to but $28,366, of 
which the larger part were imports. In 1900 
the total trade was less than a million: 
$72,462 were the exact figures. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, Alaska’s 
foreign trade reached a total of more than 
$22,000,000, of which the exports were about 
$13,000,000. With the gold and silver 
added the exports would have exceeded 
$26,000,000, making the total foreign trade 
$35,000,000. The importation of iron and 
steel products into the Territory during the 
year exceeded in value $2,000,000. 

And yet the development of the North has 
only begun. Its immense wealth of fisheries 
and of timber has been but little exploited; 
its possibilities for agriculture have not even 
been attempted. Only the industry in furs 
and its gold mines have received general 
recognition. When the cod banks of. the 
coast have been exploited; the salmon 
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industry placed on a more systematic basis; 
the deposits of gold, iron, nickel, copper, and 
coal worked by adequate modern machinery; 
the vast tracts of fertile land brought under 
cultivation, and the railroads briefly indicated 
in the foregoing sketch have been completed, 
the great North will be no longer the lone 
terra incognita of the past, but will throb 
with an active and productive civilization. 

In the steady stream of population north- 
ward there is nothing known of the limits of 
nationality. There are more of American 
birth in Dawson than there are Canadians. 
Even in the great wheat lands of Manitoba 
the farmers from Dakota, Montana, and the 
other States of the North and West almost 
equal in numbers those of Canadian origin. 
The explanation is simple. With its popu- 
lation of 90,000,000 the United States can 
send forth its pioneers in the ratio of thirteen 
to one from the provinces of the Dominion. 
Loyalty to British connection will not prevent 
the spread of American influence and the 
growth of American ideals of government. 
The entire Canadian Northwest is already 
more American than British in its adminis- 
trative systems. 

Shut off, industrially, from the east of 
Canada by the uninhabited and not very 
cultivable strip north of Lake Superior and 
Georgian Bay, northwestern Canada must 
make its commerce with the northwestern 
States and with Alaska. From south, west, 
and north, therefore, the influences will be 
wholly American, while within its boundaries 
American capital and American settlers will 
spread the leaven of the gerius of American 
institutions. A few years ago it was the 
custom to laugh at the purchase of Alaska 
as having been, somewhat politely, forced 
upon the United States by Russia as a return 
for her supposed friendship during the Civil 
War. The laugh is no longer appropriate. 
Larger in area than the combined States of 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Indian Territory, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, or than the British Isles, 
France, Germany, Portugal, and Belgium 
together, Alaska, already an important part 
of the United States, will contribute largely 
to a social and commercial, if not a political, 
union of two nations. 
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A WONDERFUL HISTORY—THREE 
MEN, PROFESSORS, 


DUCED IN SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS, MAINTAINING A CONSTANT HIGH LEVEL 


BY 
EDITH A. WINSHIP 
N October will be celebrated the held that office 1846-71, and Timothy 
bi-centennial of the birth of Jonathan Dwight 1886-97. Doctor Theodore W. 


Edwards—preacher, theologian, meta- 
physician, and mighty historical figure. With 
his contemporaries he exerted a_ direct 
personal influence such as few men can 
parallel. Today his teachings excite no 
more than a passing interest, and his writings 
are read only by students of literary history. 
And yet this man’s human influence, as 
perpetuated through his descendants, has 
shown so great vitality that Jonathan 
Edwards’s effect upon the American com- 
munity has been nothing short of marvelous. 
What he bequeathed to his lineal descendants 
is shown by the striking story of what they 
have done. In every part of the United 
States are found men and women who owe 
to Jonathan Edwards a vigor of intellect 
and character that makes them noteworthy. 
Through six generations his intellectual and 
moral force has projected itself, and each 
successive generation has used this inheri- 
tance grandly. 

The remarkable record of this family is 
shown by a study of the descendants of 
Jonathan Edwards to the number of 1,400, 
down to the present generation. Whatever 
the family has done it has done ably and 
nobly. As public officials, business men, 
writers and preachers, physicians, lawyers, 
judges, college professors and presidents, 
these descendants have been men of mark. 
And the family has never lost tone through 
marriage, for its members have chosen men 
and women of like character and capacity. 

The famous Dwight family of Yale is in 
direct line from Edwards’s daughter Mary. 
Timothy Dwight was president of Yale from 
1794 to 1817; Theodore Dwight Woolsey 


Dwight organized the Columbia Law School 
and was its head for thirty-three years. 
Other educational institutions which have 
taken their presidents from the Edwards 


family are Princeton, Hamilton, Union, 
Amherst, Johns Hopkins, the Litchfield 
(Connecticut) Law School, Andover 
Theological Seminary, the University of 


Tennessee, and the University of California; 
and one could count a hundred and more 
college professors who trace their ancestry 
to Jonathan Edwards. Amherst has had 
its full share of this family in President 
Merrill E. Gates and Professors Mather, 
Todd, W. S. Tyler, and John M. Tyler. 
Doctor Daniel C. Gilman, the distinguished 
president of the Carnegie Institution, also is a 
descendant of Edwards. It happens naturally 
that a large number of the family have had 
college training, and their names are listed 
among the alumni of forty-five American 
and foreign colleges. 

The clergymen who are descended from 
Jonathan Edwards have made prominent 
many churches in Portland, Boston, New 
Haven, and other New England cities, and 
in the middle and western States. They 
have been missionaries in Asia Minor, Africa, 
India, China, Hawaii, and the South Sea 
islands. Edwards A. Park, identified with 
Andover Theological Seminary during forty- 
six years, reproduced noticeably some of the 
characteristics of the great theologian. And 
so we might continue through a hundred 
names in this line of work. 

From this family have come twenty-five 
officers in the army and navy, and other 
members have served in our wars as chaplains 
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and surgeons. One patriotic woman of the 
family, having no husband to send to the 
Civil War, paid the regulation bounty to keep 
a man in the service three years. Other 
descendants have established periodicals, 
edited magazines, and written books of 
merit. They have been superintendents of 
hospitals and insane asylums; and sixty of 
the family have been eminent physicians in 
our large cities. More than a hundred 
lawyers, thirty judges, and prominent city 
attorneys of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago have given evidence of the grand 
intellectual legacy left by their great pro- 
genitor. 

The activities of these descendants have 
been widespread in thirty-three different 
States and in many foreign countries. They 
have had an influential part in the manage- 
ment of fifteen American railway systems 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Line, of 
banks, and insurance companies; they have 
owned and worked valuable coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and silver 
mines in Nevada, also large iron plants and 
oil interests in Pennsylvania. Some eighty 
men of the family have held high public 
offices—as mayors of Cleveland, Troy, and 
New Haven; governors of Connecticut, South 
Carolina, and Ohio; United States repre- 
sentatives and senators; and ambassadors to 
foreign courts. 

The high standard of service and distinction 
maintained so ably by this family was set 
in the first generation by the sons and 
daughters of Jonathan Edwards. These 
eleven children suffered many disadvantages 
in their childhood. They grew up in a lonely 
frontier village with Indians as their com- 
panions, and during the formative years had 
no social or cultivated associations outside 
of their own home. They were left orphans 
when six of the children were under twenty- 
one, and were dependent for their support 
on a meagre property, consisting chiefly of 
some live stock, a slave valued at one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and a library. The inheri- 
tance on which was founded their success 
in life was entirely one of keen intellect and 
fine moral character. Their best equipment 
was an excellent home training, due to the 
mother, a woman of beauty, charming 
nature, and great good sense. 

The three sons were graduated from 


Princeton, and five of the daughters married 
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college graduates—three men from Yale, one 
from Princeton, and one from Harvard. 
These eight sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan 
Edwards filled many positions of influence 
and honor. Two were members of the 
Continental Congress, three were officers 
in the Revolution, and one was in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787; one was 
a member of the Governor’s Council in 
Massachusetts, one was a State senator, and 
another was President of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives; one was president 
of Princeton and another of Union College; 
one was an eminent preacher in New Haven, 
and four, as judges, conducted noted trials. 
The sons married women who were worthy 
of the high qualities of the Edwardses, and 
the daughters were in each case fit companions 
to their distinguished husbands. They were 
long-lived people, and they reared large 
families to extend the Edwards name. 

Timothy, the oldest son of Jonathan 
Edwards, at the age of twenty took the 
responsibility for the care of seven younger 
children. He seems, however, to have been 
undaunted by this task. By 1775 he had 
become one of the wealthy men of western 
Massachusetts, but the Revolution ruined 
him financially. At the sacrifice of his 
business, he gave his time to serving in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, as colonel in the 
militia, as commissary to supply the army 
with provisions, and in other ways. He 
let the Government have $5,000 in good 
money and fifty tons of flour, taking in 
return the paper money that was of little 
worth. After the war came a period of 
distress, but with the usual energy of the 
Edwardses he managed to keep his family 
of thirteen children in comfort. 

William Edwards, son of Timothy, showed, 
like his father, the persistency that brings 
success despite reverses. Beginning as a 
tanner’s apprentice at thirteen, he started 
a tannery of his own before he was twenty. 
His difficulties were many, but by dint of 
studying out certain improvements in the 
process of tanning he made his tannery the 
most important in the country. Then came 
the war troubles of 1812-13. He failed in 
business, lost his patents, and at the age of 
forty-five was forced to go to work in a 
factory at day wages. Although released 
from all obligations by the courts, he cleared 
entirely his debt of $25,924, even though it 














took him until he was seventy-five years 
old. In spite of these hardships, the sons of 
William Edwards became prosperous and 
eminent men. 

This representative array of the descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards goes to show the vigor, 
the intellectual power, and the high moral 
standing that have uniformly been charac- 
teristic of the family, and it argues a grand 
heritage from their common ancestor. 

Out of all the multitude of descendants, 
the solitary ‘black sheep”’ of the Edwards 
family is Aaron Burr, grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Jonathan Edwards himself is commonly 
known in the forbidding aspect of the 
preacher who could drive his congregation 
into hysterics by his vivid picturing of hell 
torments. That he was a gracious, kindly 
gentleman, refined, tender, and noble, is a 
matter oftenest lost sight of. Yet, in his 
own time, he was revered as much for his 
personality as for his intellect. This mighty 
intellect was, to be sure, the dominating 
feature of his life and character. As a 
college youth he regulated all the details of 
his daily life with a view to acquiring the 
greatest power of thinking clearly and 
studying constantly. He selected his goal 
deliberately and then strained every force 
to attain it. Whenever a mental problem 
presented itself, he gave his whole thought 
to solving it, never satisfied with another 
man’s verdict or a half-way solution. He 
was absolutely independent in his thinking, 
and thorough. The terrific doctrines that 
he preached were the natural result of his 
logic and his sincerity. Given the principles 
on which his theology was based—and they 
were principles which held the faith of a host 
of people—abstract, logical reasoning must 
bring one to some such extreme conclusions 
as Edwards reached. Other men assented 
to the principles, but they did not face the 
consequences so unflinchingly. 

The son who was born in the home of 
Reverend Timothy Edwards at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, two centuries ago October 5th, 
came into an inheritance of intellect and 
refinement. He entered Yale at twelve 
years, when the college had no home and 
numbered fifty graduates all told. After 
studying there six years he preached some 
months in New York City and then returned 
to Yale to win credit as an excellent tutor 
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and ‘‘the glory of the college.’’ His twenty- 
fourth year saw him married and settled 
over the country church at Northampton, 
Massachusetts; and in the course of the 
next quarter-century he made this the best- 
known Protestant church in the world, and 
the most influential. The sermons preached 
there were read in England and Scotland 
at a time when those countries were not 
prone to see any superior thing in the 
American colonies. From this church went 
forth a religious awakening that moved 
profoundly the congregations in New England 
and throughout the colonies, and stirred even 
the mother country. 

It was the spirit of the reformer and the 
purity of his nature that brought trouble 
upon this successful preacher. His open 
criticism of the habits and the immoral 
reading of young people in the town involved 
many prominent families, and the consequent 
wrath brought about his sudden and harsh 
dismissal from the church. An ecclesiastical 
dispute contributed also to this action, and 
in this controversy Edwards maintained 
a doctrine that soon became a vital principle 
of the Puritan churches. Thus it happened 
that Jonathan Edwards found himself, at 
the age of forty-seven, with no means of 
support for his family of eleven children. 
They were ostracized in the town, but Mrs. 
Edwards was able to get a little money by 
taking in work. Six months later Edwards 
took charge of a mission church in the viilage 
of Stockbridge, numbering twelve white fam- 
ilies and a hundred and fifty Indian families. 
Indian wars were a reality in 1750, and 
Stockbridge, in the colony of Massachusetts, 
was on the outskirts of civilization. Almost 
immediately Edwards set himself to exposing 
and punishing men who misappropriated the 
Indian funds; and he succeeded. He found 
abundant leisure here to write his treatise on 
“The Freedom of the Will’’—‘‘a classic in 
metaphysics’’—and one of the few great 
books in English theology.- Through this 
and other writings the man who had been 
disgraced and banished more than regained 
his ascendency; his former parishioners were 
repentant and apologetic, and his reputation 
as a thinker and theologian grew apace. 
Seven years he spent in seclusion, and then 
he went to Princeton College as its president. 
Scarcely two months after, at the age of 
fifty-four, he died. ‘‘From the days of 
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Plato,’’ said a writer in the Westminster 
Review, ‘‘there has been no life of more 
simple and imposing grandeur than his.” 
He had been a dominant figure in New 
England through many years, and had left 
the imprint of his thought on the Puritan 
churches. His writings long held supreme 
authority; and in Europe, as well as in 
America, he was ranked among the great 
thinkers of the world. These achievements 
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alone might well make a man memorable. 
But they are as nothing when compared 
with the power for good which he has exer- 
cised through his posterity. The theology 
of Jonathan Edwards may be dead, and 
his books unread, but the man was greater 
than the theologian. In leaving to his 
children and his children’s children | the 
legacy that he gave, he did the best a 
man can do for the world. 


“READING FOR TEACHERS” 


MISDIRECTED ATTEMPTS TO “ELEVATE” TEACHERS—REQUIRED LECTURES OF LITTLE 
VALUE—RECOMMENDED PERIODICALS WHICH APPEAL CHIEFLY TO A SENSE OF HUMOR 


BY 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


Three are three kinds of people—men, women 
and teachers.—Gail Hamilton. 


HE observing skimmer of the public 
prints must sometimes wonder at 
the painstaking efforts made by 
“‘Boards,’’ and even by private philanthro- 
pists, to educate the teacher. Everywhere 
and always it is taken for granted that she 
“labors under early disadvantages.”’ 

The energy expended in supplying the 
deficiencies in her ‘culture’? assumes a 
monotonous similarity of form. She is driven 
to lectures by the tacit threat of dismissal 
if she does not show a grateful interest in 
the means provided for her “elevation.” 
Edifying and frequent is the spectacle of the 
teacher, a specialist and a Ph.D. of parts, 
listening, polite but pained, to the lucubrations 
of a lecturer whose bachelor’s degree emanates 
from a ‘“‘college’’ hardly on a par with a 
good high school, whose elementary and 
‘““popular’’ knowledge is couched in language 
unpleasantly ambitious, and whose “‘ platform 
presence”’ is as magnetic as a bar of soap. 

It is, to the Board, a matter of no im- 
portance that they reimprison their tried 
servant in chalky schoolrooms. What bene- 
fit could the uneducated country air possibly 
give her that would weigh against the 


“opportunity”’ of the lecture ? 
The Committee, the Trustees, the busy 
Boards, however, are not contented with 


the uplifting influence of the lecture. Now 
and then they put forth a detaining hand 
and say, not, ‘“‘What do you read?” but, 
“Do you read educational publications?” 
And with one voice the honest who fear not 
starvation, neither regard they the frown of 
the mighty, reply, ‘We do not.” 

The outspoken are not the many. Most 
teachers, men and women alike, have some 
one dependent for daily bread upon their 
work.. One can starve oneself with compara- 
tive cheer, but one cannot risk the starving 
of a mother, a wife, or even an aged aunt or 
an orphaned niece, without some qualms. 
So, having surrendered the holiday to lectures, 
the patient employee of a big city or of a 
small town variously evades the question, or 
substitutes the views of the county superin- 
tendent and the story by the district school- 
mistress of Apple Corner for Scribner’s 
and The Harper's, The Century and the 
Atlantic, or plods_ carefully through a 
pseudo-psychologic treatise on the child- 
mind, when sympathy, tolerance and knowl- 
edge would come faster by way of ‘‘Marm 
Lisa,”’ ‘‘Tom Brown,” ‘Little Toomai,”’ 
or “ Boyville.”’ 

That as a schoolmarm she can bend to 
these perpetual recommendings and preserve 
her resiliency at all proves that, as a race, 
she dies hard. 

If she is to give the best work, her sources 














of inspiration should be the best. It is 
axiomatic that she must receive, or she can not 
give. Although, in a city, the name of her 
principal or her superintendent frequently 
appears upon the text-book, she does not 
always agree with the conclusions within. 
If she has resource and initiative she will have 
reasons for faith and unfaith; she will be 
original, not opinionated, capable of setting 
forth more sides of a question than her own, 
vigorous to maintain at the same time a 
decent respect for authority and a reverence 
for the truth. To the right teacher the text- 
book is a mere starting-point—a concrete 


something on which the student may plant - 


his feet while he views the landscape. She 
must create the landscape. All this requires 
poise and force combined. What she needs 
is not so much a model asa condition. 
The ‘‘literature’’ recommended furnishes 
little to produce the condition. First Aid 
to the Uncomprehending as furnished in 
‘The Teachers’ Assistant” gives the model 
in this fashion: 


Teacher. What does Brutus say to the Romans? 

Pupil. To show the turbulent Roman populace 
that his motives have been unimpeachable, Brutus 
informs them that he has loved Cesar as ardently 
as they. 


In real life, even though the suppositious 
pupil’s orations have been conned by the class, 
the dialogue would go something like this: 


Teacher. What does Brutus say to the Romans? 
(Pupil silent, shakes her head.) 

Teacher. Think, Mary. Don’t waggle your 
head at me like a Chinese mandarin in a shop 
window—(Teacher smiles; Mary grins) but speak 
clearly, whether you know or not. 

Mary. I d’no, ma’am. 

Teacher. ‘‘Ma’am!”’ 

Mary. I d’no, Miss Bates. 

Teacher. Good. That’s better than saying 
nothing. You, John, please. 


Fohn. I fergit the question. 

Teacher. (After ‘“‘dealing’’ with John) Lizetta 
Wollaby. 

Lizetta. Brutus said he loved Cesar as arduous 


as they. But they didn’t believe a word he said. 
He was silly, I think—because the people didn’t 
really want any republic anyway—and to go 
a-stabbing his best friend—I shouldn’t think 
anybody would believe him—would you, Miss 
Bates ?”’ 


Now, Lizetta is worth a dozen of the 
Johnnies and Lucys of the printed dialogue, 
and with her diction amended and the wrinkles 
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cursorily smoothed from her grammar, the 
first object is attained; the connection be- 
tween the play and the pupil has been 
established. To bring about such a result 
the ‘‘aid”’ is about as valuable as the questions 
in a Sunday-school quarterly. 

A careful examination of a dozen copies 
of one of the better periodicals from which 
the teacher is supposed to derive stimulus and 
refreshment yielded an interesting anecdote 
by “H. S. A.,” good articles by Marion 
Melius and Mr. Buehler, and another worth 
the searching for by Caroline B. Le Row. 
Apart from these, nothing discoverable arose 
above the level of any trade magazine. 
One may find better reading, more ideas, in 
the periodicals of department stores, of 
clothiers, of hardware dealers, of the shoe 
business. 

There surely is poetry better worth even a 
minute of an active day than these lines that 
occupy a conspicuous place in one issue of a 
“‘teacher”’ paper: 


“Faithful and constant be; 
Godward your ship at sea; 
Strong in the right. So luck shall 

bless your sight.” 

Articles on The Dog that begin— 

“The dog is in many respects a very remarkable 
animal. It possesses great sagacity, quickness, en- 
durance, and an instinct so highly developed as to 
seem like the reason in man,” 


are not calculated to rouse in either the 
teacher or the child an _ uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. 

An improving exercise on Cuba, where 
much from-the-cyclopedia-obtained informa- 
tion is embodied in the form of thirty- 
four speeches to be learned by heart and 
récited from the school platform, has this 
finale (Number thirty-four is speaking.): 

“It is no wonder they have rebelled. We are 
glad they have, and we hope they will succeed. It 
does not matter whether we /ike the Cubans or not. 
This is a question of justice, and we, who have so 
long enjoyed the priceless boon of freedom, should 
be the first to extend to them, in the name of a 
common brotherhood, our sympathy and our 
prayers.” 

Whole school sings (tune ‘‘America’’)— 

‘“So say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all, etc. 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee,”’ 
(through the stanza, adapted). 
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The man or woman who could not give a talk 
on Cuba to be repeated, written, reproduced, 
added to, or forgotten, that would be worth 
more in lessons of tolerance, chivalry, and 
loving kindness than the memorizing of dates, 
figures, and commonplace periods of the 
compendium, should be put to some other 
task than teaching. 

In this same vein of stereotyped stupidity 
column follows column. The travels of the 
school pilgrim personally conducted by the 
schoolmaster are introduced by “It was a 
day never to be forgotten,’’ and enlivened 
with repetitions of the conductor's airy persi- 
flage. O, he is a merry dog, your school- 
master—of the educational weekly, fort- 
nightly, and monthly! The foolish are not 
the many who read John Muir and go from 
‘Our National Parks’’ to the classroom thrill- 
ing with the eloquence, life, and vigor of real 
companionship, but the few whose starving 
minds are content with “‘A Day in the 
Yosemite,” by ‘‘Instructor,’’ and ‘‘ Europe 
in Three Weeks,”’ by ‘‘ Pedagogus.”’ 

Poetry and information are but a small 
part of the educational offerings of these 
magazines. Illuminating “‘suggestions’’ fill 
yards and furlongs of the generous space. 
For every exigency they abound. The 
instructor in composition finds that Miss 
Wisely of Far Vale has successfully employed 
subjects like ‘“‘A Pleasant Outing.”’ Why 
not ‘‘The Story of a Penny,’’ “‘The History 
of an Umbrella,’ ‘‘A Leaf from a Summer 
Diary’? 

Reviews of current magazines occur with 
more than lunar regularity in other places, 
but the editors of the teacher’s aid are pre- 
pared even here to guide her untutored steps. 

“Every paragraph,” says the critic, ‘of 
the Fenness-Miller Monthly glows with some- 
thing of permanent interest to women. The 
November number has an article on ‘The 
Reduction of Obesity’ that will prove of value 
everywhere.”’’ The schoolmistress coming 
unexpectedly upon this light in darkness must 
glance involuntarily at the thin and work- 
worn bodies of her associates and give the 
writer whatever is the womanly equivalent 
for the ‘‘loud ha-ha.’’ 

Example is not, by the 
so important as precept. 


‘ 


‘aid,’’ considered 
“English cannot 


be taught equally well by any one[!] any 
more than can any other subject, 
an earnest contributor. 


” 


exclaims 
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Near at hand are both the precept and the 
sad example of the editor-in-chief. 


“Then, again, we have developed an age of 
misuse of English by making a natural error as 
criminal as one that is unnatural. 

“Tt is quite a different matter to spell skzlful 
with one / than [observe] it is privilege with a d. 
To say ‘between you and I’ is not a heinous offense. 
The use of ‘you’ in the objective case gives the 
natural suggestion that it is nominative and ‘I’ 
agreed with it. There is no cause for alarm or 
anxiety if in speech you follow the line of least 
resistance and use the word most natural. One 
instinctively assumes that ‘you’ is nominative, 
and so says ‘between you and I.’ ‘Upon you and J 
will come the responsibility’ indicates no lack of 
grammatical knowledge, but merely that one 
follows a natural tendency. 


“Unless the schools within ten years can-make 
it easy to use the nominative with the predicate 
forms of the verb ‘to be,’ we may expect to sce 
the grammarians abandon the insistence that we 
should say ‘It is I.’” 


Appreciation of a noble game blinds the 
sporting editor whose work appears on the 
front page of one of these pedagogical maga- 
zines. His repetitions alone would cost a 
pupil heavily. 

“Mr. James P. Reed, of Pittsburg, Pa., is probably 
one of the most remarkable checker players the 
world has produced. He is not only one of the 
most brilliant chess-board players, but he delights 
in playing a dozen or more games simultaneously, 
either by passing along the boards and moving the 
men on his side, or else sitting off in the quiet corner 
of another room, and having the moves on each 
board repeated to him and to which he replies by 
naming the numbers showing his moves. It is 
nothing uncommon for him to play ten games 
simultaneously and never see a board till the last 
game is finished.” 


‘‘Mr. James P. Reed”’ is more interesting 
than the other famous men whose biographies 
‘in a nutshell”? are given elsewhere in the 
paper. He is new to most of the teachers, 
and the grammatical slip was no doubt 
classified by editor and proofreader as among 
the ‘natural’ group. 

‘“A\ Modern Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
would sadden the heart of a gargoyle. Wick- 
edness could devise no swifter method by 
which to lower a child’s mental standard. 

“The verses,’’ says the preface, “explain 
themselves. The first part is recited, and 
as the characters come in appropriately 














costumed, the recitation alternates with 
the quotations (sic/), which are given with 
suitable action.” 

The ‘‘piece”’ is long. Here is a bit that 
follows the prelude. 


‘ First came our Antonio, the prince of mankind, 
With Jaques and his pleasantries ambling behind. 
‘My ships are all lost, my bond goes by forfeit,’ 
‘The world’s allastage, men and women act on it.’ 
Lord Timon then follows mumbling: ‘Feast— 

friends, time flies.’ 


‘*Now Ophelia softly looks, starts, and then cries: 
‘Here’s rue, and rosemary for remembrance laid.’ 
‘Sweets to the sweet,’ farewell, dear, dead maid. 
Next Lady Macbeth came with sorrowful mien, 
Walking ever and saying: ‘Will these hands ne’er 

be clean ?’ 


“Then Iago, the paragon, the noble, the true, 
‘Steal my purse, but leave that which enriches 
not you, 
‘Good name, dear my Lord, in woman and man, 
‘Of their souls is the jewels, so keep it who can.’”’ 


Sandwiched among extraordinarily sug- 
gestive advertisements of cough medicine, 
and whole paragraphs of Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing syrup, are educational witticisms: 


Miss Gushington. O, it was grand! When we 
arrived at the Falls I was quite taken back with 
astonishment and admiration! 

Uncle Fohn. H’m! And had all your journey 
for nothing? You ought to sue the railroad com- 
pany. 


This may be but one of the many scintilla- 
tions suggested to the personal conductor of 
the teachers’ party at Niagara. The poor 
old man whose words were limited tv 
“Neat, ain’t it?’’ would surely be the better 
companion. 

It would make for edification if one 
could reproduce another front-page story 
where the admirable lesson is ‘‘ Beware of 
ruts.”’ This is the beginning and the ending 
of the tale. 


“What is all this?’’ I asked of Miss Schmidtzger, 
as I saw, hanging on the wall of her primary school- 
room in Michigan, a vast array of skins of squirrels, 
muskrats, rabbits, woodchucks,and kindred animals. 

Miss Schmidtzger laughed in her playfully 
provoking way and said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to 
know the story of those furs ?”’ 

“Whether I ever know it will depend upon your 
mood, I suppose.”’ 

“Now you put it in such a way that if I 
don’t tell about these furs you will make it out 
that I’m moody.” 
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“You couldn’t be hired not to tell.” 

“Couldn’t 1? You can afford to hire me to tell. 
What’ll you give for my best story ?’’ 

The price paid is unimportant to the reader, but 
the story is worth while. 


When Miss Schmidtzger and Mr. E. were at last 
alone, the teacher said, ‘‘I’m beat for sure now. I 
don’t know what to do with Paulouski. He knows 
too much.” 

‘And too much for me,’’ said Mr. E. 


The real teacher reads what others do, 
and what that is depends, as it does with all 
the rest of the world, upon her home and 
her training, and is restricted only by her 
natural disabilities and ‘‘ previous condition 
of servitude. ”’ 

The best teacher has no time for the usual 
teachers’ paper and teachers’ magazine. 
Their subjects are better handled in quarter- 
lies and scientific reviews of established 
reputation. She cares exceedingly little for 
pictures of ‘supervisors and of bare school 
buildings (whose viciously crowded interiors 
she knows too well). The reported words 
of the man to whom a place on the Board 
was worth ‘‘a thousand down”’ (even though 
his coal, sold through a middle man, warms 
the air she breathes in many a period of 
stress) fail to exhilarate. 

The rea’ teacher gives lavishly and with 
her might. Her hours of actual labor are 
often longer than those of a mason or a coal- 
heav<:. Outside of those hours it is her 
business tu restore her diminished vitality, 
to regain the dynamic power without which 
no ‘‘masterpiece’’ was ever re-created for a 
class. 

She :nust flee the very thought of school- 
rooms, study what she best loves, and wrestle 
with problems definitely removed from the 
elementary. She must live. ‘‘Never sink 
the woman in the teacher’ was the best 
advice ever given at a ‘“‘normal”’ school. 

The real teacher is so busy living, or making 
the effort to survive, that she has no more 
inclination to talk shop at inopportune 
moments than a music-loving merchant has 
to interrupt a song with details of buying 
and selling. If, as a traveler, she shows no 
alacrity in announcing her calling, it is 
because she would thankfully escape the 
imbecile who, mindful of Gail Hamilton’s 
classification, adapts himself to her supposed 
limitations. A butcher need not always talk 
of round and rump, leg of lamb and loin of 
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beef; the conversation of the duke is not 
confined to tenants and the House of Lords; 
even a clergyman, unmistakable in cloth and 
band, may be permitted a wider reach of 
topics than is grasped by his parish life, but 
the teacher must keep within borders. 

She must “love her work.’ She must 
murmur rapt nothings over its ‘‘ wonderful 
opportunities,’’ over ‘‘its serious responsi- 
bilities,’’ over ‘‘these little ones entrusted 
to our care.” The more profoundly she 
feels all three the more rarely will she take 
the casual stranger into her confidence. No 
one expects the carpenter, the clerk, the 
singer, the actor, to sigh forth upon every 
wind his devotion to his chosen labor, nor is a 
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man overpleased to have a stranger pounce 
upon him with, ‘ You, I suppose, are a book- 
keeper.”’ But everybody, everywhere, feels 
at liberty to demand, ‘“‘Are you a teacher?” 

What every teacher needs is a sense of 
humor. (And this is just as true as if it had 
not been said before.) The more complex 
and valuable a member of the organism she 
is, the more she needs it. 

But if she feed upon the dead pabulum 
provided exclusively for her reluctant palate , 
she may in the end own with simple truth— ° 

“T am neither man nor woman, 
I am neither brute nor human— 
I’m a ghoul.”’ 


CLEVELAND—A CITY “FINDING ITSELF” 


THE POLITICAL MAKE-UP 


OF THE SHEFFIELD OF AMERICA— 


HOW MAYOR JOHNSON’S INNOVATIONS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED— 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CITY—ITS CIVIC EFFECTIVENESS 


BY 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. L. NEWMAN 


7 NHE average community is deficient 
in the codperative spirit. Politically, 
our cities are still looked upon as 

places in which to live and make a living. 

Probably Cleveland has come nearer to 

‘finding itself” than any other large city 

on the continent. It is becoming organized. 

It is acquiring a capacity for political sacrifice. 

It is learning to think as a municipality. 

It has come into possession of belief in itself 

wholly aside from the spirit which delights 

in large figures, increased bank clearances, 
and splendid tonnage. It has already 
developed powers of defense. As time goes 
on this power will become agressive as well. 

Cleveland has been termed ‘‘The Sheffield 
of America.’’ It is a manufacturing city par 
excellence. It is a centre of the Great Lakes 
trade. Some years ago Mr. Carnegie pointed 
out that the region about the southern 
shore of Lake Erie was the point of the 
cheapest iron and steel production in the 
world. Here iron and fuel can be assem- 
bled more cheaply than at any place else 
on the globe. And here the wealth of nature 


that is making America great as an industrial 


force is seen in its richest development. It is 
no idle prophecy that the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg district is bound to be the centre 
of the iron and steel industry of the world, 
and with it will come all those elements of 
high civilization that have previously made 
the Italian and Hanseatic cities, Holland, 
and London, centres of art, culture, and 
refinement. 

The city is Puritan in its social and ethical 
consciousness, and almost as foreign as 
Chicago in its ethnic make-up. A composite 
photograph of its population would show 
German, Irish, Bohemian, Hungarian, and 
Polish settlements imposed upon the pure 
Anglo-Saxon stock which took up _ the 
Western Reserve in the closing days of the 
last century. Out of a total population of 
381,000 in 1900, nearly one-third, or 124,631, 
were persons of foreign birth. It is this 
foreign infusion which disturbs Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. It has come in response to an 
industrial demand, and has brought with it 
foreign ideas of individual liberty and 
hygiene. But the contributions of these 
several races to the civic life of the community 
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are very dissimilar. The German and the 
Bohemian are probably the most independent 
in political thought. They are thrifty, 
intelligent, and substantial. The Irish have 
large powers in social organization and 
political cohesion. In politics they are a 
force. And an examination of the election 
returns shows many reassuring things regard- 
ing foreign voters of a large city. They are 
inclined to vote a split ticket. Moreover, 
they possess what the Anglo-Saxon does not 
—a social sense in politics. Ofttimes they 
organize for spoils. They appreciate the 
force of team play. This the Anglo-Saxon 
lacks. His individualism frequently leads 
to indifferentism. He stays away from the 
polls. At a recent local election 20,000 
citizens who registered failed to vote, and a 
large portion of these came from the better- 
to-do class in the community. 

The segregation of the foreign immigrant 
into districts has led to the development of 
the ‘‘ward boss.’’ He is found in Cleveland 
as elsewhere. He makes a business of politics 
and works for the candidate who pays him 
best. He dictates nominations and dominates 
elections in his ward. Possibly he cannot 
read or write, yet he is influential as a police 
court lawyer. He can personally marshal 
more votes at an election than any other 
man in the city. And these votes are cast 
irrespective of merit in the candidates. This 
is one side of the shield. It is the popular 
conception of the boss. But wherein lies 
his power? By what means does he exercise 
his dominion? If we accept the traditional 
idea, we are forced to admit that evil is the 
most potent force in his personal contact 
with politics. But the other side of the 
shield qualifies this impression. Possibly 
his virtues are not of an Anglo-Saxon sort, 
but they are social and political ones. The 
leading ‘‘ward boss”’ in Cleveland is constantly 
engaged in works of what would otherwise 
be conceded to be personal charity. 

He greets the immigrant when he arrives 
in the city. He finds him a temporary 
lodging place and assists him in securing a 
home. He advances him money to enable 
him to start in business as a huckster or a 
pedler. He exacts usury, it may be, but he 
at least makes the loan, and a loan on any 
terms is at times a kindness. When pros- 
perity comes he presides over the wedding. 
When adversity and disaster appear his is 
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the kindly hand which furnishes coal and 
the undertaker. He leads the newcomer to 
naturalization and aids him when in trouble 
with the law. He goes his bond in the police 
court and finds him a job on the city streets. 
In a country where those who should be the 
governing class are often too busy to go to 
the polls, the man who does these things is 
bound to be a force. By the eternal law of 
compensation he should be a force. As a 
matter of fact, were it not for this type of 
man, the foreigner coming to our shores 
would remain a stranger to our life and to our 
institutions. This is one of the problems 
that free naturalization creates. This is one 
of the burdens that improved municipal 
administration has to face. 

And Cleveland is a centre of political and 
industrial unrest. It has been looked upon as 
a Republican centre. It is now a Democratic 
one. For years the Democratic party was 
moribund. Two years ago Mr. Johnson 
became a candidate for Mayor and was 
elected. His two-years’ term of office ending 
May 4, 1903, was one of the most strenuous 
in the annals of American cities. He is not 
only a Democrat, but probably the leading 
exponent in America of the philosophy of 
Henry George. Further than this, he is an 
advocate of the public ownership of all public 
utilities, local, state, and national, and 
would include in the programme not only 
street-railway, gas and electric lighting 
properties, but steam railroad service as well. 
He has conducted a campaign for the taxation 
of such utilities at their franchise value, 
according to the principles of the Ford 
Franchise Tax enacted by New York while 
President Roosevelt was its Governor. He 
has also sought to introduce competing street- 
railway lines on a three-cent-fare basis. 
Further than this, he has aimed to secure, 
through legislative action, a larger degree of 
home rule in municipalities, making the city 
the unit and giving it power to formulate 
its own charter and to determine its own 
activities. True, none of these things have 
been accomplished, but the hands of the city 
were tied by quo warranto proceedings, which 
destroyed the charter of the city and inci- 
dentally brought down to ruin every other 
city in Ohio. Thirteen injunctions were 
brought against the actions of the adminis- 
tration, by which tax reforms, street-railway 
legislation, and many other similar changes 
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were prevented, and local government was 
for the time being paralyzed. 

As a final check to such activities, a scheme 
of municipal government was ‘‘jammed” 
through a special session of the Legislature 
against the protests of nearly all the 
independent bodies of the State. This plan 
substituted for the chaos of municipal charters 
a uniform one of divided responsibility, con- 
sisting of commissions, boards, and elective 
officials, so designed as to distribute executive 
power and render the Mayor powerless, and 
a ‘“‘boss’’ outside of the machine a natural 
product. But, as is usual in any attempt 
to restrain a free people, the Democratic 
party came back into power with almost the 
indentical majority of two years before. 

In the last campaign no word appeared 
in either party platform, speech, or editorial 
comment bearing upon national issues. The 
contest was confined to local affairs. Neither 
the tariff, the Philippine policy, nor the 
necessity of sustaining the President was 
referred to. For the first time in recent 
history, emphasis was centred upon the 
city, and its needs have been treated as of 
paramount importance. 

Further than this, there has come about 
within the past two years an interest in 
taxation as a question higher than expediency. 
It is not only a question which touches the 
purse; it is a matter of public concern that 
the State be just in the assessment and 
collection of its revenues. Thus far the 
controversy has been confined to an attempt 
to place all railroads, gas and electric lighting 
companies on the tax duplicate on the same 
basis as other property—i. e., measured by 
their value in the market. Coupled with this 
has been an endeavor to reappraise real prop- 
erty by a scientific method which would 
eliminate existing inequalities. 

It- is a significant thing that in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, wherever politics 
have been shaken down, the dominant note 
in campaign after campaign has been the 
relation of the city to the public service 
corporations. Wherever this is true, wher- 


ever these corporations are subject to the 
scrutiny of the public year after year and 
are made the issue in recurring municipal 
campaigns, it is safe to say that any adjust- 
ment which is not right will not stand, and 
that the only possible solution of the situation 
outside of municipal ownership is one that 
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satisfies the people as to its fairness and 
honesty. And in Cleveland, as elsewhere, 
there is one issue that does not change. There 
is a third unknown party that is always 
active. Sometimes it works with one of the 
regular parties, sometimes with the other. 
It stands for private interests, against the 
public. Were the element of public franchise 
removed from local affairs, honest adminis- 
tration would be a much easier thing. The 
petty “grafts” of contracts, spoils, and 
partizan advantage would sink before the 
innate sense of honesty and the growing 
desire for municipal reform were it not for 
the privileges worth millions of dollars which 
are to be had through machine organization, 
campaign contributions, the election of dis- 
honest men, and the subversion of the city 
to private ends. And the insistent and 
growing belief in municipal ownership is 
largely due to the conviction that honest 
government is well nigh impossible because 
of the profits to be made through corruption 
in public grants. 

Mr. Johnson has approached the street- 
railway issue in a new way. Instead of 
attempting to regulate or reduce charges 
by legislative action, he has sought to bring 
about the same result by inviting competition. 
New street-railway routes have been laid out 
and bids asked for a competing line on a three- 
cent-fare basis. These advertisements brought 
forward last year a bidder willing to construct 
and operate at this rate. But the city was not 
permitted to make use of its highways for 
this purpose. Injunctions and quo warranto 
proceedings were used to prevent it: for nearly 
a year the city was not permitted to move. 

Cleveland enjoys a seventy-five-cent rate 
per thousand for artificial gas, and a thirty- 
cent rate on natural gas which is brought 
to the city from West Virginia and is largely 
used for fuel. At the same time, vigorous 
action is being taken by the city to erect a 
municipal electric plant to light the streets 
and furnish light and power for private use. 

As a matter of fact, the question of 
municipal ownership has had for more than a 
generation a practical demonstration in the 
Cleveland water works, which has _ been 
owned by the city since 1856. At the present 
time the system is valued at $10,000,000 and 
has a bonded indebtedness of only $3,250,000. 
From this source the city enjoyed a revenue 
in 1902 of $858,780 in addition to free water 
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for all public departments. It yielded a net 
revenue, after the payment of all operat- 
ing expenses and fixed charges, of $483,900, 
which, if added to the free water-supply, 
would show an annual net earning capacity 
of $683,900. During the past two years the 
department has been free from politics and 


has been conducted on a merit basis. <As a 
measure of reform, the administration has 
undertaken the universal metering of the 


city, by means of which all will pay according 
to their consumption instead of according to 
their waste. 

The political organization of the city of 
Cleveland prior to the destruction of its 
charter was unique. It was an attempt to 
adjust English parliamentary forms to the 
administration of city affairs, with the aim 
of securing centralized responsibility and 
efficiency in administration. The charter was 
worked out as early as 1891 by a committee 
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Charities and Corrections, and Accounts, were 
appointed by him. With the Mayor, these 
officials constituted the Board of Control, 
who devoted their entire time to public 
affairs, sat as an upper chamber or senate, 
and passed upon legislation. While primarily 
an executive body, the Board of Control 
enjoyed legislative power. The Mayor 
exercised the veto, subject to being over- 
ruled by a two-thirds vote of the Council. 
The Council itself was a small body of twenty- 
two members chosen by districts. The 
bi-cameral plan thus existed in substance, 
but not in reality. The Board of Control 
was not unlike the well-paid, trained Board 
of Aldermen of the German city. As a 
paper plan, the charter of Cleveland was 
an almost ideal one. In practice it worked 
very well. It resulted in the Council becom- 
ing largely a registering or protesting body. 
It initiated but little legislation. It made up 
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of the Chamber of Commerce. It was known 
as the federal plan. Prior to that time the 
city government was chaotic. It consisted 
of a Council and a Mayor, the inefficiency of 
whose administration was sought to be 
corrected by boards or commissions created 


in various ways. Irresponsibility was the 
result. Inefficiency could not be located. 
Each official shifted the burden to_ his 


neighbor, while the public aimlessly sought 
relief by still further legislation. By the 
federal plan the Mayor and chief executive 
officers or heads of the five departments 
became the repository of all administrative 
functions. They were given a seat and a 
voice in the Council Chamber, but no vote. 
This is probably the only instance in America 
where the ministry or executive officials 
enjoy this privilege. The Mavor was chosen 
by popular vote, and the heads of the depart- 
ments of Law, Public Works, Police, Fire, 
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on estimates furnished 
was 


the budget, it is true 
by the departments. Its 
ex-parte, and came from the executive heads. 
Almost all emanated from the 
administrative chiefs, and the patronage 
reposed in the heads of departments led to 
the subversion of the legislative branch. 

On the whole, however, Cleveland is and 
has been, relatively speaking, a well-governed 
citv. It has an inadequate police and 
health force, and is blackened with smoke. 
It has made some engineering mistakes, is 
governed by the spoils rather than the merit 

far from being a_ finished 
its appropriations for these 


information 


of its acts 


system, and is 
product. But 

purposes are inadequate, and public service 
of an efficient sort requires large expenditures. 
The lives, property, health, and well-being 
of a community of 400,000 people cannot be 
adequately safeguarded at $16.75 per head. 
Little or no complaint is heard of police 
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blackmail, so prevalent an evil in other 
cities. 

The Fire Department occupies a position 
of unquestioned efficiency, and is conducted 
on a strictly business basis. Admission to 
the Police and Fire departments is by 
competitive examination, and the members 
are protected by civil service rules. These 
rules protect the official rather than the 
community. Removals can be made only 
upon charges and after a trial. The result 
is that discipline is impaired, owing to the 
feeling of security which the men enjoy in their 
positions. This is probably the worst feature 
of the merit system. A department may be 
loaded up with dead timber, incapable 
through age or other reasons of performing 
its duties, and removal is next to impossible. 
In municipal affairs, where activity and 
energy are required, provision should be 
made for rigid examination upon entrance 
to the service, with perfect freedom of removal 
for any cause. Present methods sacrifice 
the community to the office-holder. 

Scandals of one sort or another have 
arisen from time to time in Cleveland’s 
administration. They have grown chiefly 
out of the granting of franchises, although 
occasional disclosures have been made in 
the matter of public contracts. It has 
been suggested that this indicated a_ bad 
condition of affairs as compared with other 
cities where such scandals have not been 
disclosed. In a sense, at least, it indicates 
a degree of municipal intolerance of such 
evils, which has brought them to light. 

The chief objection raised to the federal 
plan was that it enabled a machine to be 
created at the hands of the Mayor. He 
enjoyed, through the executive departments, 
a large patronage, and disposed of some 
twenty-five hundred jobs. By this means 
the “‘boss” of the machine was the Mayor, 
and ten vears’ experience demonstrated that 
this condition almost inevitably arose under 
a plan of centralized responsibility with the 
spoils system. But there is one advantage 
in the plan. The ‘‘boss”’ is an elective official. 
He cannot be an outsider, as is the case in 
other cities. Under the federal plan he is 
a responsible boss, for he has to give an 
account of his stewardship every two years 
to the people, and the people of Cleveland 
have been able to dethrone the Mayor when- 
ever he became objectionable or too powerful. 
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On the first of May of this year the plan 
described above, which has been in successful 
operation for ten years, passed away, and a 
mixed product, which is in effect a return to 
the old and discredited board plan, was 
substituted in its stead. Under a decision 
of the Supreme Court, all the charters of the 
State were declared unconstitutional because 
of special legislation. A new plan to satisfy 
the needs of more than fifty municipalities 
had to be formulated. For some years a 
special commission, appointed by the 
Governor, had been at work upon a uniform 
code. The State Bar Association had 
appointed a special committee for the same 
purpose. These bodies, together with other 
voluntary associations, united in recommend- 
ing a plan similar to that in vogue in Cleveland 
for all the cities of the State. In addition 
to this, the State Board of Commerce 
advocated a simple plan of home rule, by 
which all cities should be permitted to draft 
their own charters, much as a State con- 
stitution is drafted by a constitutional 
convention. No such opportunity — has 
recently come to any State. Unfortunately, 
however, the recommendations of these 
bodies were ignored, and a plan devised 
with the twofold object of placating the 
Republican ‘‘boss’’ of Cincinnati and_ of 
curbing the power of Mayor Johnson, of 
Cleveland, was adopted. As applied to 
Cleveland, the code provides for a Council 
of thirty-two members, a Mayor, a Board 
of Public Service of three members, a City 
Solicitor, City Auditor, and Treasurer, all 
elected by the people, and a Board of Public 
Safety appointed by the Mayor. The Board 
of Public Service has charge of all contracts 
and enjoys great administrative powers. 

This scheme was not adopted because of 
its merit, but because it met the approval of 
those who saw in it a plan for ridding the 
large cities of troublesome executives, who, 
through the use of executive power, were 
disturbing party supremacy in the State, 
and were interfering with public franchises 
and_ privileges. 

As an outline of government it has little 
to commend it, and is in reality a return to 
a form discarded after experience in almost 
every large city in America. 

The new government went into effect 
May 4th. The first session of the Council 
was signalized by a resolution providing for 
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THE DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY OF CLEVELAND’S RESIDENCE STREETS 


a municipal electric lighting plant, to cost 
$400,000, as well as new lines of street rail- 
ways to be conducted on a three-cent-fare 
basis. 

Cleveland has also entered upon a policy 
in the treatment of petty offenders which 
is unique. A Juvenile Court was provided 
for by the last Legislature. Under the new 


arrangement, juvenile delinquents have been 
removed from the police jail to the custody 
of the new court. Instead of being incar-- 
cerated in the jail, with all sorts of male and 
female offenders, children are placed under 
the jurisdiction of the judge, who is aided 
by hundreds of men and women probation 
officers who have volunteered in this work. 





THE WIDE BUSINESS STREETS OF CLEVELAND 
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Juvenile offenses consist chiefly of truancy, 
vagrancy, destruction of property, and petty 
misdemeanors. The aim of the Juvenile 
Court has been not to punish the child, but 
to investigate its home surroundings, from 
which the child is either removed and placed 
in some private home or institution, or, 
where possible, the home life has been toned 
up and the child left under the care of its 


parents. In either instance, the child is 
paroled to an “‘official father,’”’ to whom 
regular reports are made. Through this 


instrumentality “‘de gang’”’ is being destroyed 
and the leaders, whose ambition and energy 
are diverted into new channels, are being 
turned into good citizens. Within a year’s 
time the commitments to reformatory insti- 
tutions have decreased more than sixty 
per cent. as compared with the old system, 
while the expense to the county and State 
will ultimately be reduced by the conversion 
of these children into self-respecting, instead 
of criminal, members of the community. 

Supplemental to the Juvenile Court is the 
Boys’ Farm School. Through this institution 
the city aims to care for the most recalcitrant 
of the children. The school will be more 
like a country home than a prison, with 
industrial and educational advantages added. 
The aim will be to create a sense of respon- 
sibility, which keeps the child in touch with 
its future work in the world and re-creates 
its impaired self-respect. The school- will 
probably be conducted on the basis of the 
George Junior Republic, and will be free from 
any suggestion of the penal institution. The 
boy will not leave it as a criminal, but as a 
graduate from a school. 

The same humane policy has been adopted 
by the Charities and Correction Department, 
under the direction of Harris R. Cooley, 
toward adults whose offenses are of the lesser 
order rather than the criminal sort. Here- 
tofore, the workhouse has been filled with 
commitments for drunkenness, vagrancy, 
end others guilty of misdemeanors, or 
suspicious persons, many of whom were 
detained there for nonpayment of fines. 
This was denominated ‘‘imprisonment for 
debt,”” and in two years’ time there have 
been pardoned and paroled more than eleven 
hundred offenders, of whom but fourteen 
per cent. have been recommitted. During 
the previous two vears there had been but 
eighty-four pardons granted, of whom twenty- 
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THE BUILDINGS OF ADELBERT COLLEGE 
five per cent. were returned. The under- 
lying motive of the city’s policy has been to 
save self-respect wherever possible and to 
help the offender to an opportunity of living 
a normal life. The old system started 
hundreds of men and women toward the 
penitentiary; the new offers them a helping 
hand from the State to regain their position. 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco are all contemplating 
the importance of rendering their cities 
more presentable. In line with this spirit, 
Cleveland has undertaken a_ systematic 
development of civic architecture on a 
splendid scale. Although an industrial city 
par excellence, Cleveland’s public and semi- 
public organizations have taken hold of the 
arrangement of public buildings for the 
purpose of working out a grouping plan on 
an extensive scale. The Federal Building, 
County Court House, City Hall and Public 
Library are all shortly to be constructed. 
The idea was conceived to group these 
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buildings about a common centre. The lake 
front of the city has been chosen as the site 
for these structures. Legislation was secured 
from Columbus authorizing the city to employ 
three expert architects, with full veto power 
over the erection, style and character of all 
public buildings. Messrs. Burnham, — the 
architect for the World’s Fair at Chicago; 
John M. Carrére, the architect for the Buffalo 
Exposition; and Arnold W. Brunner, architect 
of the Federal Building, Cleveland, were 
selected as a commission for this purpose. 
The completed plan involves the expenditure 
of from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000, and will 
give the city of Cleveland a collection of 
magnificent public structures and create a 
civic centre fronting upon Lake Erie, in close 
conjunction with a splendid park, mall, and 
public recreation ground. Adjacent to these 
public buildings is the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Lakeside Hospital, the Central Armory, 
and other semi-public buildings, while it is 
designed to bring the new union railway 
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station into the plan, making it the gateway 
to the city. 

Side by side with the regular political life 
of a city are certain lines of voluntary 
activity that have always relieved the 
inefficiency of municipal administration. And 
Cleveland has always been distinguished 
for the organized sense displayed in such 
lines. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
is only incidentally a commercial organization. 
Its work in municipal, state, and federal 
matters is identified with legislation of a 
commanding sort, while during the past few 
years it has maintained committees on 
industrial betterment, for the improvement 
of factory conditions, and on housing for 
the correction of tenement-house life, while 
occasional committees on public franchises 
have protected the city from improvident 
grants. 

As has been indicated, Cleveland is 
essentially independent in local elections. 
It is coming to esteem city before party. 
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WHERE THE CITY TOUCHES THE LAKE 


Showing the artificial harbor made by breakwaters 


And this spirit is the growth of a very few 
years. It has been largely promoted by the 
Municipal Association, an organization com- 
posed of professional and business men 
organized for the betterment of local politics. 
It is controlled by an executive committee of 
ten, of which Mr. Harry A. Garfield is 
president. It issues bulletins on candidates 
at the primaries and at election time, and 
engages in many forms of local investigation 
and the promotion of needed legislation 
during the interim. It has succeeded in 
defeating many inefficient men for office, 
and has substantially improved the personnel 
in local politics. Maintained by voluntary 
subscription, it is a constant menace to the 
bad official, and a source of encouragement 
to him who receives its support. 

It will probably be a long time before the 
people of America are convinced that 
municipal administration can be _ honest 
and efficient. There is such an accumulation 
of evidence against such an _ hypothesis. 
And yet, when one considers the array of 
forces against good government, the wonder 
is not that it is so bad, but that it is so good. 
And many departments of Cleveland’s life 
are conducted as honestly and efficiently as 
any business concern. This is now unques- 
tionably true of the schools; it is and has 
been true of the libraries. The Treasurer’s 
and Auditor’s departments are beyond 
reproach. The Water Works is on a merit 
basis, and earns annually one-fourth as much 
as the total revenue from direct taxation. 
The Fire Department is efficient; the streets 


are now clean and well lighted. The parks 
are conducted to a maximum of 
enjoyment to the people, and small play- 
grounds and public baths are bringing the 
opportunity for healthful recreation to all 
the people. The police force has been re- 
organized; blackmail is almost unheard of, if 
it exists. 

And the cost is lower than 
large city in America. The 
expenditure for all purposes was but $16.68 
in 1900. For New York in the same year 
it was $30.35, and for Boston $45.37. 
Cleveland stands seventh in size in American 
cities, and is somewhat below the average 
of the ten largest American cities in its net 


secure 


almost 
per capita 


any 


per capita debt. 

It is not to be inferred’ from this that 
Cleveland has solved the problem of municipal 
administration. But it is a striving city, 
seeking by conscious action to correct one 
evil after another, and to enlarge the sphere 
of human life by offering greater opportunities 
for comfort and happiness. It is filled with 
an alert political and industrial 
aided by an independent press, and gives 
promise of being one of the great centres of 
the world from an architectural and industrial 
point of view. And in the matter of those 
great economic and political reforms center- 
ing about taxation, municipal ownership, and 
home rule, it is likely to lead the way in 
demonstrating the possibilities of local co- 
operative political action, even at the point 
where American institutions seem to have 
most completely broken down. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN ORDINARY CITY BACK YARD 








THE BLOCK BEAUTIFUL 


MAKING CITY HOUSES ATTRACTIVE—HOW A MOVEMENT TO BEAUTIFY 
A SINGLE BLOCK IN BROOKLYN WAS CARRIED ON—THE PREPARA- 
TION OF WINDOW-BOXES—POSSIBILITIES IN NATURAL DECORATION 


BY 


ZELLA MILHAU 


O start on a small scale giving new 
attractiveness to a single square of 


houses—an average, ordinary, pros- 
perous city block—by window-boxes, newly 
set-out trees, stoop jars of flowers and plants— 
that was the idea of the ‘‘Block Beautiful”’ 
begun in the borough of Brooklyn, New 
York, just a year ago. The “block” has 
now overflowed its bounds. This year—its 
second—it is the “Heights Beautiful,’’ the 
term covering practically all Brooklyn Heights 
for many blocks around. 

What brought out the original idea of the 
“Block Beautiful’ could have been little short 
of inspiration. <A conference of the Municipal 
Art Society of New York had drifted into a 
discussion of ways to relieve and beautify 
the dull monotony of even the handsomest 
of New York streets. Up to the winter of 


1g02 it had worked almost entirely for the 
future, and its best plans called for the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on the part of the municipality. 
Then the idea;-came to the members of 
the society to.begin in some small way to 
lead the people to join the movement of 
their own accord. From this the plan of 
the “Block Beautiful’ sprang, suggested by 
memories of the streets of some Continental 
cities where even the dingiest houses are 
given charm by flowering window-boxes, 
climbing vines, plants, shrubs in pots, all 
in full view from the streets, and small trees 
in front. Remembering that in New York 
houses adorned in this way are an 
unaccustomed delight to the eye, the thought 
came to take at first one block of residences 
of well-to-do householders and experiment 
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A TILED WINDOW-BOX 


with it, to line its sidewalks with trees, and 
to have every dwelling whose owner could 
be induced to come into the movement 
display window-boxes and boxes over door- 
ways, and plants and shrubs upon the stoops. 

Brooklyn, as a city of householders, 
seemed a good field for the experimental 


‘“Dlock.”” The plan, once started, brought 
interest from the entire country. But 
it was not until long after the block 


was approved of in other cities, and letters 
were coming in from all over the country 
about it, that it was possible to ‘get the 
block together’’—to interest people and 
induce them to act, to set out trees, to have 
boxes made, put up, and filled—to work in 
concert. That the plan was a good one no 
one doubted, but it was a different matter 
to get every one who approved of it to act. 
Nobody wanted to be first, and resident after 
resident said: 


“T’'ll come in next year. I like the idea, 


but I don’t know exactly what I want. Let 
me see what Mr. B—-— and Mrs. A—— are 
going to do.”’ 

Today we have passed that stage. As 
the representative of the Municipal Art 
Society I now have our tree-planter, our 


window-box makers, our florist. We have 
models of a dozen different styles and fashions 
of window- and front-door boxes, photographs 
of florally decorated houses and of artistic 
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A “BLOCK BEAUTIFUL” DOORWAY 


back yards, the latter being no insignificant 
detail. In Philadelphia, in Brooklyn, and 
this spring in New York City itself, I have 
had exhibitions of these model boxes and 
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doorways, all in miniature, together with 
adjoining portions of miniature house fronts, 
showing how properly designed window- 
and door-boxes look. These exhibitions, 
especially that in New York at the National 
Arts Club this spring, aroused very con- 
siderable interest. 

But to begin with we had nothing of this 
sort to show. After inducing two or three 


families to join with us, we found that it 
took mechanics of more than ordinary ability 
to make the boxes as we wanted them. Boxes 
to meet every contingency are now designed, 
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THE BLOCK BEAUTIFUL 


municipal.importance to the city at large 
and to its citizens as an objéct-lesson, how 
it would delight the eve, and how it could 
not help but advance the price of real 
estate by making this block more desirable 
than ever. 

This was the welding of the block together 
as a ‘Block Beautiful.’’ Then came our 
‘“stranding’’ with carpenters and _ florists, 
the impossibility for a long while of getting 
things done properly. Next arose our flower 
problems—just what might best be put in 
the boxes. Simultaneously we campaigned 
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A HOUSE WHICH HAS JOINED THE ‘BLOCK BEAUTIFUL” MOVEMENT AND ONE WHICH HAS NOT 


and it is simply a matter of copying models 
or of following specifications. But at first 
they were difficult to plan, as the floral 
decoration of each house presented a separate 
problem. And more than one of the early 
boxes proved an absolute failure. 

It resolved itself at last into a house-to- 
house canvass. I saw my neighbors indi- 
vidually and got them to realize just what 
they were required to do—how this exterior 
adornment of their houses would be of 


for trees and vines, for back and side yards, 
often without much immediate accomplish- 
ment, but with the fixed idea that if we 
could not get a man to do one thing we 
might interest him in another. 

The florists said that it was a great deal 
of trouble for very little money, and that 
they did not know where to get the boxes. 
The carpenters grumbled and said it was 
not worth while, and the florists wanted too 
much of the profits. The wrought-iron men, 
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A HANGING BOX AT A WINDUW 


who were to make us brackets, took a hasty 
moment from their contracts to say that 
they could not take small jobs. Each shop 
we visited looked for orders for hundreds, 
and I came to them with orders for pairs. 
The original idea of importing had almost 
immediately to be laid aside. What suits 
one country does not suit another. Abroad 
there are window-boxes in plenty, but abroad 
the windows have deep ledges and seem to 
have been made for window-boxes. We 
found that an American ‘Block Beautiful” 
needs an especial kind of box—a zinc box 
within an ornamental cover, the latter taking 
whatever drip there is, and the whole carried 
on ornamental brackets below the shutters. 
In our first year we set out some fifty 
trees, none of which have died. We saw 
before the end of the season at least five 
beautiful back and side yards; and more 
than thirty householders aided the move- 
ment by either window- or door-boxes, 
training vines over their houses, or by orna- 








A WINDOW-BOX TO BE HUNG BELOW BLINDS 
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mental vases or jars filled with green or 
brilliant blossoms. 

The prospect grows constantly greater. 
This year we shall first of all plant trees 
along the streets. The demand for pretty 
window-boxes is not lessening, but the interest 
in back vards is growing greater. More espe- 
cially with our Brooklyn ‘Block Beautiful’’ 
this is to be a tree and a back yard year. 

For two months at the start this Brooklyn 
movement took all of one woman's time, 
the answering of hundreds of personal 








A MODEL VINE-CLAD DOORWAY 


letters, the making of innumerable visits, 
the overseeing of mechanics and gardeners. 
But for others many of these labors may be 
avoided. The worst of the experimenting 
is over, for in the possession of the Municipal 
Art Society of New York are numerous data, 
many models, the records of a hard year of 
experience, and not least important the 
chapters of ‘“‘How It Should Not Be Done.” 
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We learned, for example, that a florist is 
not necessarily a gardener, and that unless 
he understands gardening thoroughly he will 
be of little use with the window-boxes; that 
a window-box not conforming to the general 
style of a house makes a poor appearance, and 
that its effect in the place for which it is 
intended should be carefully studied; that 
too many window-boxes on a house make 
a house overloaded—as serious an artistic 
error as overdressing for a woman, 
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bending over it, and also that no window- 
garden appears the same the first few days 
after it is set out as it will later when in full 
cultivation. More than one of us planted 
our first boxes so that they made a famous 
show viewed from our own windows, and all 
the while were ineffective and inartistic as 
seen from below. Box after box was quietly 
rearranged when this was realized. Uncon- 
sciously at this time we were learning a little 
lesson in altruism and unselfishness—that our 





A BACK YARD WITH UNDEVELOPED POSSIBILITIES 


We learned, too, that the color of a box 
should be governed by the color of the house. 
Green, contrary to our expectations, proved 
the least satisfactory. An imitation of brown- 
stone established itself, upon experiment, as 
the color that harmonized best with house, 
plants, and vines. 

Another lesson that came to us by 
experience was that a box does not look the 
same from the street as it does to the owner 


boxes, our stoops, and our vines were not 
for ourselves alone, but for the entire block 
and for the passer-by. 

We figured the cost to householders for 
a window-box filled and placed in position 
at from $2.50 to $1s—the higher figures for 
boxes surfaced with handsome tiles. We 
arranged during the summer to have a 
florist water and care for boxes for $3 a 
month per box while families were away 
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in the country. We had vines supplied at 
an average of thirty-five cents apiece (with 
a small charge for planting), and furnished 
trees for from $5 to $6, with a charge of 
$1.25 an hour for setting out. People in 
the other cities can meet these figures, if, 
indeed, they cannot lower them. 

The standby of all inexperienced gardeners 
is the geranium. It is such a hardy plant 
that it will weather all the amateur storms, 
a drought of forgetfulness followed by a deluge 
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box and gives a larger mass of green for the 
eye to rest upon. 

An interesting way of planting is to mingle 
a few seeds in the box in among the plants. 
Thus you get an element of change and 
mystery that is delightful. Nasturtium seeds, 
for example, might be put in a box of white 
geraniums. The newly growing flowers would 
make your box doubly interesting. 

One doorway box of this first “Block 
Beautiful” that was most pleasing to the eye 





A BACK YARD THAT HAS BEEN IMPROVED 


of water and lavish care. Luckily it comes 
in many colors, as well as in several varieties. 
It is a good foundation for any window-box. 


A very satisfactory effect for this same gera-: 


nium could be made by backing it with foliage 
or daisies, or else using the geranium itself 
as the background and sowing low-growing 
flowers, such as lobelia, in front. The use 
of vines—any good vine—is particularly 
desirable, as it breaks the severe lines of a 


had two small fir trees, one at each end, 
with red geraniums and green vines in 
between. This doorway pointed up in the 
middle, and the box was built to fit it. The 
effect of the two fir trees at the ends gave 
just the points of green that emphasized the 
pointed doorway and lent character to the 
box and what it contained. 

A window-garden can be kept beautiful 
the whole year round with three distinct 
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A RUSTIC WINDOW-BOX 


plantings. The first of these is in the 
early spring—tulips, crocuses, pansies, and 
hyacinths. Late in May the second or 





summer planting is due—geraniums, daisies, 
nasturtiums, and other plants that flower 
in June, July, and August. Begonias and 
fuchsias do well where there is little sun. 
In the fall, after frost, change again, using 
hardy shrubs, box, and fir trees. 

The possibilities of winter window garden- 
ing in the city have never been realized. 
An excellent effect can be made with boxes 
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DETAIL OF A “BLOCK BEAUTIFUL” WINDOW 
green and beautiful with hardy 
shrubs, fir and pine trees outside in their 
boxes, and in pots and tubs on their stoops 
all winter long. 

In vines we had our greatest success with 
the Ampelopsis (the Boston ivy). In trees 
we took maples, oaks, lindens, elms, Japanese 
gingkos, poplars. In more than one instance 
I managed to persuade a householder to 
plant a tree, and after he had started in 
to view it with satisfaction make that tree 
lead to window-boxes and stoop adornment. 
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HOW THE ARMY IS NOW ORGANIZED 


A SMALL ARMY ON ITS PEACE FOOTING WHICH MAY 


BE EFFI- 


CIENTLY RAISED TO LARGE WAR PROPORTIONS—ADVANCED SCHOOLS 


FOR THE OFFICERS OF ALL 


BRANCHES OF 


THE SERVICE—THE 


NEW AND PRACTICAL GENERAL STAFF—THE MILITIA QUESTION 
BY 


FRANCIS 


HEN war with Spain was declared 

\ \) in the spring of 1898 it found the 
United States deplorably unpre- 

pared. Our army numbered only about 


26,000 men, and its organization, inherited 


with few modifications from the fathers of . 


the Revolution, was wholly inelastic, seri- 
ously defective in some details, obsolete in 
others. By extraordinary measures it was 
strengthened numerically for the purposes 
of a summer campaign, so that at one period 
we had had almost 275,000 soldiers, includ- 
ing volunteers, under arms. Our later ad- 
ventures in the Philippines indicated that 
we were liable in the future to need a large 
army at one time, and a small one at another, 
even without a menace of war grave enough 
to call for action by Congress. So a law 
was enacted giving the President, under 
sundry conditions, discretion to increase or 
reduce the army between fixed limits, which 
may be roughly stated as a maximum of 
100,000 and a minimum of 60,000 men. 
The latter figure, known as the peace footing, 
is what. we have today. 

More accurately, the present enlisted 
strength of the army is 58,000 men, distrib- 
uted between fifteen regiments of cavalry, 
an artillery corps, and thirty regiments of in- 
fantry. Each regiment of cavalry, besides its 
quota of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, its band, etc., contains 516 privates, 
divided into twelve troops. 

The artillery corps is made up of thirty 
batteries of field artillery for general use in 
campaigning and 126 batteries for manning 
the forts on the seaboard. Each battery 
contains as many men as the Secretary of 
War believes are needed. The law allows 
the corps two years yet in which, by gradual 
additions from the other arms of the service 
as the soldiers can be trained and spared, 
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to attain its full enlisted strength of 18,920. 
The corps takes the place of the five regiments 
which existed under the old organization, for 
no fort among our seacoast defenses has 
either need or room for a whole regiment; 
hence it was the custom to assign one battery 
to one fort and another to another, merely 
seeing to it that enough men were in each 
place to work the guns there properly. But 
the country was carved, for military purposes, 
into twelve departments, each under com- 
mand of a different general officer. The 
colonel of a badly scattered artillery regi- 
ment, therefore, was liable to have one 
of his batteries in the Department of the 
East, another in the Department of Cali- 
fornia, a third in the Department of the 
Lakes, a fourth in the Department of Texas, 
and so on. Although he was nominally in 
command of all these batteries, some other 
officer would in every instance have one of 
them under his authority, while he might 
himself have to report to a fifth. In other 
words, there could be no satisfactory co- 
Operation between or discipline over all the 
scattered parts of the regiment. The new 
organization gets rid of this difficulty by 
making the battery the unit, and the ranking 
officer in charge of each battery responsible 
directly to the Chief of Artillery, who is at 
the head of the whole corps. 

The thirty regiments of infantry consist 
of twelve companies each, with forty-eight 
privates in every company. 

The commissioned officers, and sundry 
enlisted men of staff departments and corps 
which will be mentioned later, though 
constituting a small army in themselves, 
are not counted in the minimum already 
mentioned. With the non-commissioned 
officers, and the musicians, blacksmiths and 
other supernumeraries, they bring the grand 
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total of the military establishment as now 
organized up to 68,000. But the law contains 
a provision for raising this peace footing to 
a war footing ‘‘without disorder or confusion 

by the mere scratch of a pen and 
the magic wand of money’’—to quote a 
phrase of General Sherman’s. The Presi- 
dent has but to discern the need and write 
the order, the doors of the recruiting 
stations fly open, and we raise the number 
of privates in every company of infantry 
to 127 and in every troop of cavalry to 
seventy-six, with a proportional increase 
of non-commissioned officers. The com- 
missioned officers are already at hand and 
waiting; and lo! an effective army with an 
enlisted strength of 100,000 men is ready 
for the field. 

It will be noted that this scheme of expan- 
sion makes no change in the artillery, and 
in the cavalry less than in the infantry. 
The explanation is that, in making a civilian 
into a soldier, the hardest job is to train 
an artilleryman, and next a cavalry trooper. 
Hence the two more difficult arms of the 
service are kept, in the peace footing, one at 
its maximum strength and the other nearly 
so, while the wide opening for the raw recruit 
is into the infantry. These facts will account 
also for the way the artillery is now recruit- 
ing—from the other arms, and not from 
outside. The most highly developed type 
of private soldier is found in the artillerist 
who was broken in by the infantry, added 
horselore to his accomplishments by a term 
in the cavalry, and graduated thence into 
his present corps; for he may be called upon 
to ride an artillery horse into battle, dis- 
mount and train a cannon on the enemy, 
and finally seize a rifle and show his skill 
as an infantryman in a close-quarters fight 
to repel an assault on his battery. 


THE GENESIS OF ARMY REFORM 


These statistics of increase show us only 
one phase of the change that has come over 
the army since the dawn of 1898. The 
whole military machinery of the United 
States has undergone renovation. It would 


be unfair, however, to say that the present 
organization is the product of only five years: 
it is really the culmination of a generation’s 
work and waiting. For the genius that 
planned it we are indebted to the late General 
Emory Upton; for the force that perfected 
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the plan and carried it into execution, to 
Elihu Root, the present Secretary of War. 

General Upton, an officer of the first 
rank and the author of a notable work on 
tactics, was sent abroad in 1874 for a tour 
of observation among foreign armies. On 
his return he made an elaborate report, 
which the Department laid away in its 
archives to gather dust and be forgotten. 
He- had faith enough in it, however, to have 
it published at his private expense. In 
that form, military authorities and states- 
men have drawn upon it from time to 
time for inspiration: but it remained for Mr. 
Root to put its ideas into practical shape 
and keep Congress interested in them till 
what he threw into the hopper as advice 
came out of the trough as law. The chief 
reforms urged by Upton may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The three-battalion formation for cavalry and 
infantry regiments; 

(2) A general and systematic extension of military 
education; 

(3) Examination as a condition to promotion; 

(4) Interchangeable service in staff and line, as 
opposed to permanent staff appointments; 

(5) The establishment of a general staff. 


Every one of these features is now incor- 
porated in our system. We may, for con- 
venience, take them up in the order stated. 


THE BATTALION QUESTION 


A battalion may be roughly defined as 
any body of troops which is to be handled 
as one mass in battle. A three-battalion 
organization means the division of every 
regiment into three equal parts, each of 
these under immediate command of a major. 
This system has prevailed in the cavalry 
and artillery a good while, but was not 
legally adopted for the infantry till the out- 
break of the war with Spain, though much 
more needed there than in the other arms. 
Grant, Sheridan, and most of our leading 
army officers, as well as several Secretaries 
of War, had presistently urged it upon 
Congress; and Sherman considered it of such 
commanding importance that he made it 
the only recommendation in his last report 
as General of the Army. Meanwhile every 
foreign power of consequence had adopted 
it,so that for years Persia and China were 
the only companions of the United States 
in ignoring it. 
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Any other organization for the infantry 
is bound to be radically defective. The 
development of modern arms in range, 
rapidity and accuracy of fire calls for a small 
and flexible battalion. Celerity in handling 
troops on the field has become a prime 
necessity. Hence it was long ago discovered 
that a solid body of ten companies, such as 
constituted the old regiment, or of even 
five, as when a regiment was experimentally 
broken into two battalions, was unwieldy, 
and incapable of making or meeting an attack 
satisfactorily under the new conditions; and 
every fresh improvement in arms has made 
the situation worse by compelling a greater 
deployment of troops: that is, most of the 
field fighting now is done in “extended 
order,” or with the men spread apart so that 
as much as possible of the fire of the enemy 
will be wasted by passing between them. 
In a charge upon a concealed enemy, 
especially in these days of smokeless powder, 
“when there is no tracing the source of the 
missles, and when the men must be pre- 
pared individually to take advantage of 
every stump or stone that offers protection, 
it would be both foolhardy and inhuman to 
keep the ranks close, as of old. But spread- 
ing them makes the same number of men 
cover a great deal more ground than they 
did in close order, and, of course, makes them 
more difficult to handle as a mass. 

As the regular army in peace is, after all, 
only the skeleton for a volunteer army in 
war, it is most important to have a correct 
and modern organization which can be ex- 
panded without radical change when neces- 
sary. Moreover, the regular officers detailed 
to instruct the militia and the students at 
colleges must follow the system adopted 
by law for the army, and no military body in 
any State can have a higher standard of 
organization than the Federal Government 
offers as a model. 


THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS 


Before the war with Spain there were a 
few places besides the Military Academy at 
West Point, New York, where military officers 
could be trained in certain specialties. The 
artillery school at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 
was next to the Academy in age, having 
been founded in 1824; but it had never 
prospered beyond being housed in an aban- 
doned ordnance shop. The rest dated from 
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1885 onward. The infantry and cavalry 
school at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was 
founded by General Sherman, and the ar- 
tillery and cavalry school at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, recommended by General Sheridan, 
because places were needed for the instruc- 
tion of officers transferred from the volunteer 
to the regular army at the close of the 
Civil War, and who, though brave and pa- 
triotic men, were badly hampered by their 
lack of an early education. All the schools 
had expanded by degrees, and were doing 
some fair though sporadic work, but no 
master hand had ever attempted to weld 
their courses into one comprehensive whole. 

They were closed, of course, during the 
war with Spain because every officer was 
needed at the front. When they reopened 
it was to face a flood of new students who 
had entered the army from civil life. Indeed, 
the reorganization of the military establish- 
ment found more than one-third of the 
officers of the army destitute of any martial 
education except the empirical sort they 
had picked up in the field. Included, there- 
fore, in the reform programme mapped out 
by Secretary Root was a general scheme of 
instruction, embracing an artillery school, 
improved, enlarged and better housed and 
equipped, at Fortress Monroe; an engineer 
school of application on Greenleaf’s Point 
in Washington, District of Columbia; a 
school of submarine defense at Fort 
Totten, New York; a school of application 
for cavalry and field artillery at Fort 
Riley; an army medical school at 
Washington; a general service and _ staff 
college at Fort Leavenworth; and a war 
college for the most advanced instruction 
at Washington, sharing space on Greenleaf’s 
Point with the engineer school. 

The War College is to be directed by a 
board of five officers detailed from the army 
at large and the Chief of Engineers, the Chief 
of Artillery, and the Commandant of the 
Leavenworth college. This board is to have 
general supervision of all the schools, and is 
charged with the maintenance through them 
of a complete system of military education, 
in which each school is to perform its proper 
part. In Mr. Root’s order establishing the 
board, its members are reminded that the 
“ultimate aim of all this preparatory work 
is to train officers to command men in war,” 
and that ‘‘theory must not, therefore, be 
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allowed to displace practical application.” 
The Leavenworth college, and an elementary 
officers’ school which is to be established at 
each military post, will be open for instruc- 
tion to the officers of the National Guard of 
the several States, to former officers of 
volunteers, and to graduates of military 
schools and colleges which have had army 
officers as instructors. The special service 
schools, also, will be open to those National 
Guard and former volunteer officers who can 
furnish evidence to the War Department 
of such preliminary education as would 
enable them to benefit by the courses of 
instruction. All this is in the line of a plan 
of Mr. Root’s to cultivate for emergency use 
whatever military talent may be latent in 
the civilian community. A register has been 
opened at the War Department for the 
names and records of any outsiders admitted 
to the schools who may show special apti- 
tude for military service, with a note in 
every case as to what kind of work the man 
can do best. 

The Leavenworth college is to be the 
chief sieve and feeder for the War College 
at Washington. Only the brightest young 
officers will attend it, and at the close of 
each year the students who have especially 
distinguished themselves will be sent to the 
War College for further instruction. The 
War College will draw also upon certain out- 
side officers of the rank of captain and 
higher, designated for special reasons by the 
War Department. In general it is the desire 
that the training of an officer who begins at 
a post school shall be carried up by a series 
of educational promotions, if he prove worthy 
of it, till he emerges as a graduate of the 
War College. His record will be carefully 
kept at each stage of his progress, ‘in order 
that the nation may have at all times a 
highly trained body of officers, and may 
know who they are.”’ 


EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION 


For many years the statutes have provided 
for the examination, prior to promotion, 
of all officers of the Engineer, Medical and 
Ordnance departments below the rank of 
major, but it was not till 1890 that this rule 
was applied generally through the army. 


The law authorizes the President to pre- 
scribe the system of mental and physical 
If any officer fails, the next 


examination. 
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officer below who has passed receives the 
promotion; but any officer who fails in his 
physical examination because of a disa- 
bility contracted in the line of duty, is retired 
with the rank to which his seniority entitles 
him to be promoted. Failure for any other 
reason causes an officer’s suspension from 
promotion for twelve months; he is then 
reéxamined, and if he fails again he is hon- 
orably discharged with an extra year’s salary. 

Officers appointed from civil life, and those 
who came into the regular army through 
service as volunteer or militia officers or 
enlisted men during the Civil War, are to be 
examined by boards composed of officers of 
their own classes. The examination is to 
relate to the candidates’ fitness for practical 
service, and not to their technical and 
scientific knowledge. Those who fail at a 
reéxamination are to be retired. This shows 
a disposition to deal gently with officers 
having such origins, both because of their 
especial nearness to ‘‘the people,’’ and in 
order to testify the nation’s appreciation 
of the spirit which impelled them to leave 
their civil livelihoods and come to the sup- 
port of the Government in an emergency. 

Besides the conventional examination, other 
tests of fitness are applied. Secretary Proctor 
inaugurated a system for keeping a record 
of the services, efficiency and special qualli- 
fications of all officers below the rank of 
colonel, including the condition of their 
respective commands. Written reports by 
and on each one were to show whether he 
had engaged in any professional study or 
special course of reading or investigation ad- 
ditional to his regular duties, and whether he 
had had any business training or experience. 
The higher officers were required to testify 
as to the lower in their commands, on such 
points as their diligence, exemplary conduct 
and temperate habits, how they cared for 
the welfare and discipline of their men, 
and what peculiar adaptation they showed 
for college, recruiting, or other honorable 
detail. Wherever a higher officer made an 
unfavorable report, it was to be shown to 
the subordinate criticized, who was then to 
be allowed to file a written explanation. 

This system was further developed and 
perfected by Secretary Lamont, who made 
the reports an annual feature, thus keeping 
the Department’s information always abreast 
of the times. 
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THE STAFF AND ITS TROUBLES 

The army is composed of line and staff, 
the line being the fighting force. The staff, 
as its name implies, supports the line. It 
furnishes the fighters with food, clothing, 
shelter, ammunition, transportation, infor- 
mation, plans, etc. The modern general 
staff had its origin in Germany about a 
century ago; since then it has been adopted 
by all the great powers of Europe and by 
Japan. Wherever the scheme has _pene- 
trated it has been based on the Prussian 
model, but modified to meet the individual 
needs of the power employing it. Until 
very recently the United States Army was 
without it, getting along with a staff split 
into three main parts: an administrative 
corps consisting of the Adjutant-General’s 
and Inspector-General’s departments; a 
supply corps composed of the Quarter- 
master’s, Subsistence and Pay departments; 
and a corps, partly supply and _ partly 
technical, formed of the Ordnance, Engi- 
neer, Medical and Signal services. 

The Quartermaster’s Department furnishes 
clothing, equipage, tents, transportation, 
flags, fuel, lights and forage, constructs 
barracks for enlisted men and quarters for 
officers, and performs a great variety of other 
similar duties. The Subsistence Department 
furnishes rations for the enlisted men. The 
Engineer Department, in addition to all 
river and harbor work, builds fortifications 
and emplacements for seacoast guns, draws 
maps, throws bridges over streams, etc. 
The Ordnance Department manufactures all 
kinds of arms and munitions of war, and 
furnishes artillery and cavalry equipments. 
The Signal Corps trains men in signaling, 
furnishes and operates telephones and tele- 
graphs, and maintains communication gen- 
erally for the army in the field. The duties 
of the Medical and Pay departments are 
indicated by their designations. The 
Adjutant General’s office transmits orders, 
plans, information and the like, and has 
an eye to the personnel at large. The 
Inspector General's force investigates the 
condition and equipment of the army, and 
reports on everything that goes to make or 
mar its efficiency as a fighting machine. 

Under the old system a staff officer was 
very often a civilian selected through poli- 
tics or personal favoritism, because it was 
assumed that anybody could do staff work 
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without special training for it. The appoint- 
ment was for life. Hence even a line officer 
transferred to the staff, unless he was a man 
of unusual force of character, was apt ta 
settle down into his place with a sense that 
his hard work was over for the rest of his 
career. By a law enacted in February, 
1901, however, all this was changed. Not 
only are the staff positions hereafter to be 
filled by details of officers from the line 
wherever that is possible, but the term of a 
staff detail is limited to four years, and a 
second detail cannot be had till an officer 
has gone back and served two years with 
the line. The logic underlying this change 
is that an officer who spends his whole life 
at a desk loses touch with his brethren in 
the field. He has no experimental knowledge 
of their changing needs, no real standard 
by which to judge of the efficiency of the 
work in his own office, no special spur to 
the invention of improved material or 
methods. During the war with Spain the 
cavalry sent to Santiago complained of the 
kind of pistols furnished them; the Ordnance 
officers, though making pistols, had never 
occasion to use any, and therefore were in 
no position to discriminate between the 
various types. 

But take an officer fresh from the field 
and set him to furnishing supplies or inspect- 
ing them, and he knows, often from bitter 
experience, what particular faults to look 
out for. After he has had his four years’ 
drill at a desk or in a warehouse, back he 
goes into the field again, and with him goes 
a knowledge of the processes of work at staff 
headquarters which will make him vastly 
more helpful to the fighting force. Moreover, 
if another war comes suddenly upon us, and 
the duties of the staff departments expand 
to keep pace with the army, we shall not 
have to depend upon a lot of raw men to 
fill the staff positions, but can call in as 
many trained hands as are needed from 
the line, choosing those who, during their 
four-year details, have shown the greatest 
aptitude. 

THE GENERAL STAFF 

The temporary detail system relieved 
only half the trouble in this domain. The 
rest was due to the utter lack of codrdination 
—of ‘‘team work’’—among the staff depart- 
ments. The independence of each made it 
seem, at least, indifferent to the interests of 
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the others. Controversies between the staff 
branches were not infrequent, and what 
this meant in an emergency may be judged 
from the fact that it took three departments 
to feed a soldier in the field: the Subsistence 
Department furnished his food, the Quarter- 
master’s sent it to him, and the Ordnance 
gave him the knife and fork with which he 
ate it; if either failed to connect with the 
others, so much the worse for the soldier. 
The Subsistence Department furnished the 
food for the cavalryman, the Quartermaster’s 
for his horse; but what would be the com- 
parative fighting value of a well-fed trooper 
on a starving steed, or of a famished trooper 
well-mounted? Even to carry a wounded 
soldier to the hospital, the Quartermaster’s 
Department furnished the horse, the Medical 
the ambulance, and the Ordnance the har- 
ness. Were these three departments to fall 
into one of their familiar wrangles, the 
sufferer might die before they could reach a 
compromise. 

The General Staff is expected to do away 
with all this red tape, confusion and friction 
by binding the several staff branches into 
one compact organism, of which each de- 
partment will be only a contributing mem- 
ber on an equal footing with the others. 
Responsibility for the whole army will be 
concentrated in one officer—the Chief of 
Staff, instead of being diffused among several. 
The Chief of Staff will be, as it were, the 
eyes, ears, mouth, hands of the President as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army acting 
through the Secretary of War. There will 
no longer be a so-called General Commanding 
the Army, who commanded nothing, but 
must either efface himself and watch others 
do the work and gain the glory, or else 
attempt to exercise functions that were 
bound to provoke a clash with the consti- 
tutional commander in the White House. 
The Chief of Staff will simply take the 
President’s orders and be held accountable 
for the way he carries them out. The 
General Staff, in case of war, will resolve 
itself into a war board, for ‘planning and 
directing campaigns. It will be the ‘brains 
of the army.” 

Let us see how this system would have 
worked in the Spanish war. The President 
decides, after a council with his advisers, 
that an expedition must be sent to capture 
Havana. In order to act on this decision 
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intelligently, the Chief of Staff must know 
how Havana is fortified and what troops of 
the enemy are there or accessible; what other 
harbors line the Cuban coast, how deep each 
is and how defended; what roads lead from 
each to Havana, and how these are pro- 
tected; what climate our army must be 
prepared to face at that season of the year, 
including the chances of droughts or torrential 
storms; what facilities for transportation 
will be found in the part of the island in- 
vaded, and whether the troops can subsist 
to some extent on the country or must 
carry with them all their food supplies; 
what local diseases are to be feared, etc. 
For these and many other apparently unre- 
lated data he must draw upon a half-dozen 
sources of information embraced in _ his 
General Staff. Then, looking at the situa- 
tion at home, he must know what troops 
we have to send on such an expedition, 
whence they are to be taken, and what points 
in this country must not be left undefended; 
what relative proportions of artillery and 
cavalry will be needed to make the invading 
force most effective; what supplies of arms, 
ammunition, clothing, horses, mules, wagons, 
medical stores, lighters, barges, pontoons, 
must be sent along. If there are deficiencies 
in the Government’s stock of any of these 
necessaries, he must know just where to 
go for fresh supplies and how long it will 
take to get them. 

All these things he must know, and know 
at once, or he cannot either advise the 
President wisely in council or execute his 
orders later with success. Having before 
him the problem to be solved and his own 
solution figured out on paper, he must be 
able to transmute that written solution into 
action by making the Ordnance Department 
put down its cannon and its shells, its rifles 
and its cartridges at a certain port on a cer- 
tain date; by making the Quartermaster’s 
Department have the transports there, ready 
to load without delay, and put its own stores 
aboard; by making the Surgeon General 
assemble the medical officers and instru- 
ments and medicines, and the Subsistence 
Department its rations, and the Pay Depart- 
ment the men with the money-chests, and 
the Signal Corps its wires and batteries and 
operators, at the spot where the troops are 
to embark; and everything must be simul- 
taneously arranged, so that there can be 


























no excuse for delays at destination, no 
needless hunger and thirst for the soldiers, 
no sickness or wounds without relief for the 
sufferers, no fighting without adequate means 
of defense and attack. 

No one man could of his own resources 
accumulate all this knowledge, or unassisted 
set in motion this machinery for utilizing it. 
The Chief of Staff must depend upon a group 
of officers carefully selected from the several 
branches of both staff and line, who shall be 
relieved of every other duty so as to be able 
to devote their exclusive attention to this. 
The branches represented are the same 
that have always existed; but by the new 
organization they have ceased to be so 
many independent satrapies, and become 
mere agents of one complete and perfectly 
articulated system. In short, the _ basic 
principle of successful management in a great 
private business enterprise has now for 
the first time been applied to the handling 
of the American army. 


A NATIONAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Having thus noted the fulfilment of five 
great army reforms which Upton advocated 
a quarter-century ago, we should be remiss 
if we failed to consider a sixth which remains 
still to be accomplished—the organization 
of a National Volunteer Reserve. 

The theory of our Government from its 
very foundation has been to have only a 
small standing or regular army, its main 
reliance being placed upon the militia. 
But under the Constitution the militia can 
be called out for only three purposes: to 
repel invasion, to suppress rebellion, and to 
execute the laws of the United States. Our 
militia, speaking broadly, embraces every 
able-bodied male citizen, actual or prospec- 
tive, between eighteen and forty-five years 
of age. The militia law enacted by the 
last Congress divided it into two classes: 
the organized militia and the reserve militia. 
The organized militia consists of the National 
Guard of the several States and Territories; 
the reserve militia takes in all the rest. 

The members of the National Guard, as a 
rule, enlist to serve at their homes, or at 
all events within their own States. But 
no body of citizen soldiery recruited with 
the notion of being mere home-guards, and 
handicapped by the existing constitutional 
limitations, could possibly be as responsive 
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to Federal authority as the volunteer army 
upon which we must always place our main 
reliance in case of war. Therefore it is 
important that we should have available at 
all times a nucleus of some sort for a volun- 
teer army. The new militia act originally 
contained provisions for a National Volunteer 
Reserve, or force of trained men ready for 
immediate service wherever needed. The 
Secretary of War was authorized to enroll 
100,000 men who had served either in the 
regular or volunteer armies of the United 
States or in the organized militia. They 
were to be prepared to respond whenever 
called forth by the President, and to serve 
wherever ordered, either within or without 
the territory of the United States for nine 
months. They were to report for drill, in- 
spection or instruction on order of the Secre- 
tary of War, and during such service were to 
be subject to the same discipline as regular 
troops as far as practicable, and receive 
certain pay and allowances. Whenever a 
volunteer force should be called for, and any 
militia organizations should enlist bodily in 
the volunteer army, such companies, troops, 
batteries, etc., were to be received as the 
first organizations of the volunteer force. 
If they did not number enough, the National 
Volunteer Reserve was to be recognized 
next. 

The clause containing these provisions 
passed the House of Representatives, but 
was stricken out by the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the Senate. 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE MILITIA 


Much as the new militia law leaves yet to 
be desired, it is a long step in the right 
direction. Until it was enacted, in January, 
1903, we were working under a law the bulk 
of which was passed in 1792, and signed by 
George Washington, President! As an illus- 
tration of its adaptation to modern times, 
this passage from it will appeal even to the 


‘reader who is least conversant with military 


matters at large: 


Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrolment, 
be constantly provided with a good musket or fire- 
lock, of a bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth 
part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two 
spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch with a box 
therein to contain not less than twenty-four car- 
tridges, suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, 
each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of 
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powder and ball; or with a good rifle, knapsack, 
shot-pouch and powder horn, twenty balls suited to 
the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of 
powder, and shall appear so armed, accoutered and 
provided when called out to exercise or into service, 
except that when called out on company days to 
exercise only he may appear without knapsack, and 
all arms, ammunition and accouterments so pro- 
vided and required shall be held exempted from all 
suits, distresses, executions or sales for debt or for 
the payment of taxes. Each commissioned officer 
shall be armed with a sword or hanger and 
spontoon. 


The present strength of the organized 
militia is about 109,000 enlisted men and 
9,000 Officers. The local organizations have 
grown up to supply local needs, and in 
default of a national militia organization it 
has been the policy of Secretary Root to do 
what was practicable to nationalize these. 
Although Congress has for nearly a century 
recognized the National Guard in the several 
States by contributing $200,000 a year 
toward arming and equipping it, its relations 
to the Federal Government have never been 
defined till recently. The confusion and bad 
blood liable to result from this uncertain 
status have manifested themselves most 
disagreeably in sundry crises, as in the con- 
troversy over the action taken by the 
Seventh Regiment of New York at the out- 
break of the war with Spain. A story of one 
of our Indian wars describes Andrew Jackson 
as threatening to hang a whole regiment of 
militia for refusing to go outside of their 
State. They went; but the unwilling soldier 
does not make the best fighter, and the 
Jacksons are few. 

In presenting to Congress his original 
bill for the improvement of the militia and 
the creation of a National Volunteer Reserve, 
Secretary Root made a pretty full statement 
of his policy, which has been received with 
so much favor that it will doubtless prevail 
entire at a later date. He wished to build 
up an organized force that would respond 
as such to the call of the President for 
volunteers for general military purposes, 
and be at all times a great school for the 
volunteer soldier, of which the whole country 
would get the benefit when any National 
Guardsmen responded individually to a call 
for volunteers. For this reason it was most 
desirable to conform the organization, arma- 
ment and discipline of the guard to those of 
the regular army, to establish closer rela- 
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tions and better codperation between the 
guard and the army, and to promote the 
efficiency and dignity of the guard as a 
responsible part of the military system of 
the United States. This would in due time 
enable the Federal Government, though main- 
taining a standing army only 60,000 strong, 
tc put into the field, instantly on a declara- 
tion of war, a force of at least 250,000 well- 
armed and well-trained men, all at a cost 
much less than keeping up even a few extra 
regiments of regulars. 

The military force of the United States 
would then be: 


(1) A regular army capable of enlargement by 
the President, when he sees war coming, to 100,000 
men. 

(2) A National Guard which can be called out 
for nine months to repel invasion. 

(3) A first Volunteer Reserve, composed of such 
National Guard organizations as offer themselves in 
a body, with all their officers and men. 

(4) A second Volunteer Reserve, composed of 
men already enrolled as having previous military 
training, and commanded by officers of ascertained 
fitness; and 

(5) Such further volunteers as it may be neces- 
sary to call from the several States by quota, com- 
manded by regimental officers appointed by the 
Governors. The number of this fifth class, not 
included in the quarter-million estimate of the 
emergency force, need have no limit except the 
Government’s resources for their transportation 
and supplies. 


Pending the authorization of a Volunteer 
Reserve, Congress is trying to treat the 
National Guard most generously. Beginning 
with 1887, its annual appropriation for 
arming and equipping the militia had been 
increased to $400,000, and with 1890 it 
went. up to $1,000,000; but the last Congress 
appropriated, in addition to this sum, an 
independent fund of $2,000,000, to provide 
all the State organizations with the same 
armament and equipment that is provided 
for corresponding organizations of the regular 
army. Besides this, it authorized the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish the guard with the 
service magazine rifle—popularly known as 
the Krag-Jorgensen—with bayonet, scab- 
bard, gun-sling, belt, and all the regular 
accouterments, receiving in return the Guard's 
unserviceable or obsolete guns, and exchang- 
ing ammunition, round for round, new for 
old. The State troops are now armed 
with a variety of guns of different kinds 
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and calibers. Of the whole National Guard 
not twenty-two per cent. have the best 
modern rifle. Any other sort, as was shown 
by the Cuban campaign, is practically value- 
less in time of war, because not only are the 
old styles unadapted to present uses, but the 
Federal Government could not supply the 
special kinds of ammunition needed for 
them, as it does not make these varieties any 
more. Neither would it be able to replace 
weapons damaged or lost; so that, if war 
broke out under existing conditions, the 
militia would be obliged to throw aside its 
present armament at the outset and be 
equipped afresh with guns which it had 
never learned how to use. 

Provision is made, also, for bringing the 
National Guard and the regulars into closer 
relations by having them meet at stated 
intervals for encampment, maneuvers and 
field instruction. During these periods the 
militiamen will be recognized as in the 
service of the United States, and will be 
quartered, fed and paid like regular troops. 
In a word, the idea is to insure the National 
Guard’s being at all times “sufficiently 
armed, uniformed and equipped for active 
duty in the field.” 

One of the most valuable services the militia 
can be educated to perform seems to have 
been very commonly overlooked till the 
present renaissance set in. This is to supple- 
ment the regular troops in manning the coast 
defenses. Our present regular force is barely 
large enough to take care of the guns and the 
machinery of the fortifications in time of 
peace, and will be quite insufficient in war. 
The number of artillerymen provided in the 
laws reorganizing the army was _ inten- 
tionally made small with a view to utilizing 
the militia in case of threatened attack. 
Manning the coast fortifications is consti- 
tutional militia work, for it is always to 
repel invasion. It can be undertaken by 
citizens living in the neighborhood of the 
fortifications with less disturbance and sacri- 
fice than any other military duty, because 
it does not take them far away from their 
homes and their business. 

The handling of the modern high-power 
and rapid-fire guns and the complicated 
machinery by which they are worked, 
requires, it is true, special training, but ex- 
perience proves that there need be no trouble 
in securing that for militia organizations. 
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The First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery 
has been admitted each year to one or 
another of the defenses on the coast for 
practice; and the officers at all the fortifi- 
cations speak in high terms of the intelligence 
of these men and the readiness with which 
they have acquired facility in their work. 
Many of them are mechanics and take 
naturally to the machinery of defense; 
and the members generally take great inter- 
est and satisfaction in their duties. The 
same is true of a Connecticut artillery organi- 
zation which took part in the seacoast 
maneuvers of 1902, of the Thirteenth New 
York Heavy Artillery, and probably of 
other similar bodies. 

An effort will therefore be made to induce 
the organization of a National Guard force of 
artillerymen in .the neighborhood of each 
coast-defense fortification, with the under- 
standing that whenever the President finds 
it necessary to call out the militia to repel 
invasion, that organization will be ordered 
into that fort. In the meantime, in their 
practice and instruction the men will be 
made as familiar as possible with the use of 
the guns and the methods of defense at that 
particular point. In many cases it will be 
practicable to give them facilities for meeting 
at and keeping their equipment at the fort, 
which will make unnecessary any outside 
armory for their use. Any organization 
could readily perform all its ordinary duties 
to the State by serving as infantry, yet be 
distinctly known, and constantly prepared 
for service, as the militia reserve of the 
fortification with which it sustains direct 
relations. 


SUMMING UP 


The necessary limits of this article forbid 
more than the most superficial summary of 
the philosophy of the general scheme of 
reform brought about in the army within 
the last few years. The key to the whole 
may be found in two ideas: the perfection 
of the organization and the thorough educa- 
tion of its individual members. The old 
popular notion that in time of war an army 
of patriots could be trusted to spring into 
being at a word; that the men would some- 
how contrive to arm, clothe and feed them- 
selves and make their own way to the front; 
and that an officer’s whole duty was con- 
densable into leading his men to the field of 
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glory and across it, received a deadly blow 
in 1898, when splendid valor and boundless 
resources in one scale were offset by scandal 
and backbiting, unpreparedness and _ in- 
efficiency in the other. It went its way with 
its companion idea, that the God of Battles 
always fights on the right side, and that our 
side is always right. Our people have learned 
at last that an army is simply a great 
machine, which cannot work unless all the 
parts are perfectly adjusted to each other, 
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receive their momentum from the same 
central source, and are kept free from friction; 
that war is both a science and an art, requir- 
ing of its votaries as constant study as 
anatomy and surgery; and that a country 
which boasts its freedom from the burden 
of a standing army must insure its own 
defense by training its citizens not only to 
be possible soldiers when needed, but also to 
know the very place into which each man is 
to step the moment the tocsin sounds. 
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NEW MARKS OF THE GROWING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED 


STATES AND THE 


MOTHER COUNTRY—EIGHTY PER CENT. OF OUR 


IMMIGRANTS OF A RACE AKIN TO THE ENGLISH—AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AND WRITERS IN ENGLAND—ENGLISH COMMISSIONS STUDYING THE 
UNITED STATES—THE EXCHANGE OF UNIVERSITY DEGREES—THE 
PROBABLE POLITICAL EFFECT OF OXFORD ON RHODES SCHOLARS 


BY 


JOHN FOSTER CARR 


HE marked change that has taken 
place within a few years in the 


relations between the United States 
and England is the most significant fact of 
the international politics of the day. A 
firm friendship has been gradually established ; 
and it shows every sign of permanency. 
The change has been a natural and an 
easy one, because English-speaking men 
have much in common besides their language. 
They have one history and one tradition. 
They have similar laws and forms of govern- 
ment. They have the same literature and 
the same religion. They both hold, and are 
alone in holding, the same ideals of justice, 
morality, and honor. They have the same 
devotion to the cause of human liberty. 
They both have an overmastering love for 
adventure, the deep sea and the open air. 
Both have the same rude energy and the 
same fierce joy in rivalry; and both are united 
in goodfellowship for the far from trivial 
reason that they find nowhere else the same 
standards of sport and fair play. They are 
so much alike that under similar conditions 
of life it often becomes difficult to tell them 
apart either by speech, dress or mental 


habit. The English colonial bears so close a 
resemblance to the American that Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid once declared that the 
colonial premiers were all ‘‘downright 
Yankees.’”’ 

In spite of every discoverable difference, 
the character and instincts of the two nations 
are so nearly alike that a valid argument 
for identity of race could be based upon 
them. The following facts seem to show 
that a stable English type is bound to be 
preserved, and that in reality the two nations 
are more nearly related than has commonly 
been thought: 

1. The triumph of the English language 
has been placed beyond doubt for all time. 
The language has not only been preserved 
and kept pure from contamination by other 
languages and idioms—it is very rapidly 
being acquired by immigrants of alien speech. 
In 1895 there were 101 German daily news- 
papers published in the United States. By 
the beginning of the present year the number 
had fallen to seventy-five. 

2. American civilization shows fixed traits 
that are distinctively British. The forms of 
culture and the institutions that are charac- 
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teristic of both countries, and common to 
them alone, are among the most marked 
features of American national life. ‘The 
American,’”’ Emerson asserted, ‘“‘is only the 
continuation of the English genius into new 
conditions.”” Examples of similar racial 
character may be found in the treatment in 
both countries of such questions as the new 
and old spcial problems, in the passion for 
outdoor games, in the position of woman, in 
the spirit that will not tolerate a conscript 
army, in Sunday observance, in the English 
Non-Conformist conscience, and American 
Puritanism. 

3. Americans are largely of British 
ancestry—whether considerably more or less 
than one-half is a matter of mere historical 
interest—and English blood so predominates 
over others that at no distant time it will 
be the only blood shared by all in common. 

4. Of the 19,000,000 immigrants who 
entered the United States between the years 
1820 and 1900, rather more than eighty per 
cent. came from the following countries in 
addition to Great Britain and Canada: 
Ireland, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and France. The 
ancestors of these immigrants are known 
in history as Celts, Jutes, Angles, Saxons, 
Northmen, Danes, and, as far as they were 
French in origin, Normans. Their fusion 
should produce for a second time in history 
a race of the efficient English type. It 
cannot be radically different in kind, and it 
is grafted on an old and sturdy stock. 

Immigration, in spite of its numbers, has 
not noticeably modified the character of 
American national life. The classes usually 
considered undesirable are overwhelmingly 
either Slavs or Italians—rough laborers of 
the pickax and shovel—or Polish, 
Rumanian and Russian Jews. Many of 
them furnish the raw material for excellent 
citizens, but as a rule they do not readily 
become Americanized. They are all apt to 
live in groups composed of their own race. 
The Jews bring their women with them, and 
set up new homes, but they are intensely 
orthodox and exclusive. The Italians may 
fairly be taken to represent the non-Jewish 
immigration of this class. Under present 
conditions it is impossible for them to 
reproduce themselves. They bring few 
women with them—only twenty per cent. 
of Italian immigrants are females—and, 
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except in rare cases, they can marry no others. 
The Greeks, who come in vastly smaller 
numbers, are similarly conditioned. Only 
four per cent. of them are females, and as a 
curious exception to the rule of marrying only 
inside one nationality, marriages between 
Greeks and French-Canadian women have 
been noted in the Greek colony in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. In one point the Italians 
are probably peculiar. They almost 
invariably intend to return to the land of 
their birth, and, as a matter of fact, many of 
them do return every year. Thus the blood 


of only an inconsiderable part of these 
immigrants is merged with that of the 
American people. The dangers of such 


immigration are further offset by the fact 
that every land has natural limits of emigra- 
tion. An exodus of one year or series of 
years is naturally and quickly followed by a 
greatly reduced migration in _ succeeding 
years. Public opinion is alive to whatever 
dangers there are, and already demands 
restrictions to exclude the illiterate, the 
destitute, and the diseased; and this is the 
only defense needed against immigration 
from those countries which send the United 
States of their worst. 

American civilization has not suffered 
any change in any of its essentials from 
the swarming millions of newcomers. But 
on the contrary, the United States has 
shown a marvelous power to Americanize the 
desirable immigrant. He often retains a 
deep love for his native land; he may read 
newspapers printed in its language or join 
a German, Irish, or Scandinavian club, but 
he never goes back to his old home to live. 
American institutions become a vital part 
of him, and he lacks nothing in the patriotism 
that is the abiding passion of the democracy. 

But in no case have these immigrants 
created an international friendship between 
the United States and the country of their 
origin. Five million Germans have not 
established a cordial German-American under- 
standing, and it is difficult to attribute to the 
3,000,000 English immigrants any large 
share in the creation of the present undoubted 
community of feeling that exists between 
the two English-speaking countries. Other 
causes have brought it about. 

Many Americans feel for England the 
affection that an old home inspires; for all 
it is hallowed by associations that are sacred 
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to the race. The American is never called 
a foreigner by his English kin. Neither the 
Royal Academy nor the Inns of Court exclude 
Americans under their rules which disqualify 
foreigners. Many thousands of Americans 
visit England every year, receiving a welcome 
that is no innkeeper’s hospitality. They 
come in close contact with its life; they carry 
their memories home, and spread abroad a 
sense of family pride and of joint inheritance 
in the glories of England. But Americans 
are known to Englishmen not only as transient 
visitors. Among artists, the late Mr. Whistler 
had long had residence there; so, too, have 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Shannon, 
Mr. F. D. Millet, and Mr. Pennell. There 
has never been anything like an American 
literary society, but Bret Harte was a 
confirmed Londoner, which Mr. Henry James 
has long since become. 

Of late years Englishmen, too, have 
crossed the water more frequently, and some 
of them have taken pains to acquire a truer 
knowledge and a juster appreciation of 
American national life. They have viewed 
it from every side, and they have told their 
countrymen that the gospel of Americanism 
is “a noble national theory founded on 


reason and on conscience.” They have 
given generous recognition to American 
idealism. But among unnoticed influences, 


and probably far more important than the 
valuable books by English students of 
American institutions, is the large circulation 
that the best American magazines obtain 
in England. Through them the familiar 
and domestic side of American life has been 
brought home to the great body of the 
English people. The minor novelists and 
poets are often ignored, but a great popular 
success in America is bound to be widely 
read in England. Mr. Howells is sure of a 
considerable audience. Mr. James Lane Allen 
is as well known there as Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward is in the United States, and Mark 
Twain is almost as surely the popular 
humorist of England as Longfellow is certainly 
the popular poet. 

The successful American commercial 
invasion of England, unwelcome though it 
has often been to Englishmen, has served 
the same end. Close trade relations foster 
friendship, and there has been no part of 
English life that has not been affected by 
American enterprise. Great Britain and her 
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colonies have been invaded by American’ 
steel and iron, American-made bridges, 
machinery and machine tools, electric railway 
and trolley equipment—one-half of the motors 
in England are said to be of American make. 
American telephones and phonographs, print- 
ing presses, roller-top desks, cash registers, 
typewriters, and hand cameras have a 
practical monopoly of the field. American 
carpet-sweepers and other conveniences for 
the housewife, American pickles, sauces, and 
breakfast foods, Waterbury watches, 
cigarettes and patent medicines find an 
enormous sale. The soda fountain and the 
“quick lunch” have been recently intro- 
duced. London bill-boards are covered with 
American posters. 

The startling character of many of these 
American industrial successes gave a warning 
that has been heeded. For three years and 
more Englishmen have studied diligently 
methods of business and manu- 
facture. Commissions and committees and 
individuals without number have crossed 
the water and pushed their inquiries into 
every sphere of activity, from the equipment 
of the army and the manufacture of loco- 
motives, to education and the publication 
of newspapers. Mr. Mosely’s commission 
represented twenty-three different trades. It 
is now announced that the same gentleman 
is to head another commission, which will 
give its entire attention to the American 
school system, although Doctor Sadler, the 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports 
in the British Education Department, has 
just completed a special study of American 
educational advance. Other distinguished 
visitors of the past year, with different 
objects in view, have included statesmen, 
scientists, and literary men, among them 
Lord Strathcona, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Lord Kelvin, Professor 
Thomson, Sir Robert Ball and Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Better knowledge of each other and a 
closer partnership have thus consolidated a 
friendship which is not threatened by diverg- 
ent political aims. The political ambitions 
of both countries are of a kind and nowhere 
conflict. The interests of both are largely 
commercial, and both desire peace, which 
will best be served, as England is beginning 
to see, by the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine and a restriction of armament in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


American 
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They are devoted to the same amusements, 
and their eager rivalry in many sports has 
powerfully promoted a mutual understanding. 
The international yacht races were established 
more than fifty years ago. Intercollegiate 
and international rowing date back to 1869; 
polo to 1876; intercollegiate sports to 1894. 
Within the past year Americans have met 
Englishmen on either side of the Atlantic 
at set matches of cricket, tennis, golf, polo 
and chess; a Scotch team of curlers has 
visited the United States, and an American 
rifle team won a notable victory at Bisley. 
As for the theatre, the American musical 
comedy is popular in London, while the work 
of English playwrights is accepted in the 
United States to the exclusion of the pro- 
nounced decadents of Belgium, Germany 
and Scandinavia. 

International exchange of courtesies and 
expressions of good-will usually mean little, 
but in the present relations between the 
United States and England they are remark- 
able for heartiness and spontaneity. They 
occur so frequently and have become so 
much a matter of course that their significance 
is often forgotten, and yet they are a reliable 
index to the nature of the forces that are 
steadily and irresistibly drawing the two 
nations together. Of recent occurrence there 
are the cordial reception of the American 
generals and of the American fleet, the 
decoration of Mr. McKim with the Royal 
Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture, 
the exchange of visits by deputations of 
chambers of commerce and stock exchanges, 
and the meetings of associations and clubs 
having the same interests. The universities 
of the two countries have conferred many 
honorary degrees upon each other’s dis- 
tinguished men. Within five years American 
universities have given honorary degrees to 
Lord Pauncefote, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Kelvin, Doctor Sadler, Professors Biles, 
Dicey, Thomson, and others. Within the 
same time Oxford and Cambridge have 
similarly honored Mr. Furness, Mr. Choate, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Godkin, Bishop 
Whipple, Doctor Morgan Dix, Professors 
Baldwin, Briggs, Newcomb, Norton, White, 
and others. Most significant of all is the 
open diplomatic secret that the two nations 
have given each other aid and support oftener 
than has been publicly admitted. 

The great change in the relations of the 
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two nations has come about in a natural 
way, unforced and almost unconsciously, 
but it has still been greatly hastened by the 
deliberate purpose and the earnest work 
of a certain number of men. Most is due 
to the ministers and ambassadors of Great 
Britain and the United States. Lord 
Pauncefote’s great services were rendered 
during so many years that his adroitness 
and good judgment, his kindliness, and 
stanch friendship for America were known 
to all. The support of England during the 
Spanish war was extended by his hands. 
It was justly said, ‘‘He settled many con- 
troversies; he raised none.’’ Sir Michael 
Herbert succeeds to the ambassadorship 
with every promise of winning the confidence 
and regard of the American people. Closely 
following his coming an ancient cause of 
irritation is in part removed. The passage 
of the Irish Land Bill goes far toward making 
Ireland ‘‘a bridge and not a gulf’ between 
the two great divisions of the race. 

The American ministers and ambassadors 
to Great Britain have been a long succession 
of men of the highest intellectual ability, of 
exceptional tact and social qualities, men of 
a wide and splendid humanity. Unlike all 
other ministers and ambassadors, they have 
had to live in a continual blaze of publicity, 
but they have performed their duties so well 
that they have immeasurably increased the 
prestige of their country. Mr. Choate has 
won great personal popularity; he has been 
extraordinarily successful in the conduct of 
his mission; he has maintained the high 
tradition set by Lowell, Phelps, Bayard, ‘and 
Colonel Hay. 

Other Englishmen and Americans have 
appreciated the necessity for intimacy and 
friendship between their respective countries. 
Mr. Balfour has made an impassioned plea 
for race patriotism. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the leader of the Opposition, 
declares that it is ‘‘the essential policy of 
his country to consolidate intimacy and 
encourage friendship with the United States.”’ 
Mr. Long, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, says that his ‘“‘government is 
deeply impressed by the fact that the English- 
speaking people all over the world could, 
if they chose, maintain the peace of the 
world.”’ Sir Harry Johnston has attracted 
great attention in England by the novelty 
and force of his argument for race federation. 
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Colonel Hay has said: ‘‘We are bound by 
a tie which we did not forge and which we 
cannot break. We are joint ministers of 
the same sacred mission of liberty and 
progress, charged with duties which we cannot 
evade by the imposition of irresistible 
hands.”’ For more than ten years Mr. 
Carnegie has preached an Anglo-American 
political union. And it has remained for 
another American, and one who by paternal 
ancestry is not of English-speaking origin, 
to present the most carefully reasoned, the 
most cogent, and the most eloquent argument 
for the union of the race. In his recent 
book, ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon Century,’’ Mr. Dos 
Passos, after discussing the affinities of the 
two peoples and the motives that lead them 
toward a union of some kind, makes certain 
definite proposals. He sees the necessity 
of avoiding an offensive and defensive 
alliance or any impairment of the sovereign 
power which each exercises within its own 
boundaries. He suggests a treaty embodying 
the following provisions: the division of 
Canada into different States and _ their 
incorporation into the Union; isopolity, or 
common citizenship; absolute free trade 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
their colonies, and possessions; uniform 
coinage; a uniform standard of weights and 
measures; and an arbitration tribunal to 
decide all questions arising under the treaty. 

Cecil Rhodes had had his imagination 
fired in his boyhood by the same ideal 
of race federation. His scholarship plan 
shows that his heart was still set upon 
inspiring men with his own patriotism of race. 
He directed his trustees to elect as scholars 
only those who could pass certain tests of 
character, intelligence, robust health, and 
probable aptitude for the higher duties of 
good citizenship. 

The Rhodes scholar will find, to his surprise, 
that neither the memories of Oxford nor 
its famous culture will so impress him as the 
fact that it is above all a great political 
school. He will find that a large majority 
of its ablest students intend either to seek 
a place of some sort in the government, or to 
adopt a profession through which political 
service may be rendered. He will find that 
the most popular course of study is that 
prescribed for the Modern History School, 
and the subjects of examination which 
determine a man’s class in the list of honors 
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are constitutional history and law, political 
science, political economy, and economic 
history. A practical education in politics 
is the main object of the History School, but 
even the Classical School is made to serve a 
similar purpose; a considerable part of the 
required work in this is intended to develop 
the ability to deal with political problems. 
The same tendency is seen in the character 
of the university clubs; with the exception of 
two that confer social distinction like the 
American college fraternities, the best-known 
clubs, such as the Russell, the Canning, the 
Strafford, the Chatham, and the Palmerston, 
are avowedly political, and their ablest 
speakers go on the stump during an election. 
The political side of the Oxford Union also 
enters prominently into the life of the 
university; in its Hall British statesmen 
acquire their early parliamentary training; 
members of Parliament and even Cabinet 
ministers come to Oxford to address it, and 
newspapers throughout England quote the 
voting on its political debates. Oxford makes 
no attempt to realize one of the American 
ideals of a university as ‘‘a place where any 
one may learn anything,’ and on this 
account it offers few advantages to the 
graduate student, but it does supply the 
political education which American universi- 
ties make almost no pretense of offering. 

The English people take a more general, 
a more continuous and a more active interest 
in politics. Public opinion imposes upon 
every citizen the duty of serving the State 
in proportion to his ability, and the greater 
his talent or wealth the more imperative 
becomes his duty. De Tocqueville pointed 
out that willingness to serve the State, even 
at great sacrifice, has alone maintained the 
prestige and power of the British aristocracy. 
But the principle is not aristocratic; its 
essence is so purely democratic that a perfect 
democracy cannot exist unless public opinion 
makes the duty of political service binding 
upon every citizen. 

A keener interest in his country than in 
his party, and a readiness for personal 
service, prepare the Englishman to receive 
a high order of popular education in practical 
politics. Frequent public discussion of the 
important questions of the hour by Cabinet 
officers has become a fixed custom in England. 
But public discussion does not stop there. 
The individual member of Parliament appears 
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from time to time before his constituency 
to explain proposed legislation and matters 
of public policy, and to make clear his own 
attitude. During a general election he again 
meets his constituents and offers himself 
for criticism and makes such defense as he 
can. The political education of the people 
is completed by the press. It not only 
reports at length the proceedings of 
Parliament, but it aims to present as a 
connected whole the confused medley of 
politics. As a consequence, detailed and 
accurate knowledge of men and measures 
is very common in England. 

A people so familiar with the machinery 
of government requires specially trained 
men for its leaders. The success of Oxford 
in supplying them may be judged by the 
number and distinction of her sons in public 
life. Nine of the nineteen members of the 
present Cabinet are Oxford men. Lord 
Salisbury’s last Cabinet contained eleven 
graduates of the same university. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Milner—two of the three 
most famous administrators of the empire 
—Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and Mr. 
Bryce—distinguished men of theory who 
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are also successful men of practice—are 
notable examples of the varied service Oxford 
gives England. 

The university has never won a like place in 
America, and yet the vital need of the public 
service is for well-equipped men. It should 
be the aim of the university to produce such 
men. And in this, as in other particular 
ideals of civic duty, the Rhodes scholars 
will learn valuable lessons from the teaching 
of Oxford and an intimate study of their 
English kin. They should, as well, still 
further increase common knowledge and 
common sympathy and thus hasten the day 
to which Lowell looked, when the different 
portions of the English-speaking race, ‘‘ wher- 
ever settled and however governed, shall be 
able to communicate the entire moral force 
of a great united nation.”” Neither federa- 
tion nor alliance is needed to accomplish 
this. The joint interests of the two countries 
in their multitude and complexity are 
bringing an inevitable closer union in the 
great works of trade and civilization; and 
if to these are added the greater works of 
good-will and unbroken peace, the dream of 
Cecil Rhodes will have a noble fulfilment. 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN LIVING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—THE GERMANS SPREAD THROUGH 


THE 


NORTHERN STATES, THE IRISH STICKING TO THE ATLANTIC COAST— 
CANADIANS AND ENGLISH WELL ASSIMILATED —SCANDINAVIANS IN THE 
NORTHWEST—THE POPULATION OF THE DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 


BY 
F. W. HEWES 


7 VHE flood of immigration to the United 
States this year is unprecedentedly 
large. It presents a serious problem. 

In a broad way, however, the extent to 
which aliens already with us have been 
assimilated is the most significant of the 
questions bearing on immigration. When 
immigrants come to the United States, 
where do they go? To what extent do 
people of alien races color the various parts 
of the country? These questions are answered 
by the accompanying diagrams. 





The circles show how the total numbers 
of the different nationalities compare, and 
the dots on the maps show where these aliens 
live. Each small dot represents 1,000 foreign- 
born persons. Each large dot represents 
10,000 such persons in one city. The small 
dots grouped compactly about a large dot 
add so many thousands to the 10,000 in that 
city. Compact groups of five to nine dots 
mark cities having from 5,000 to g,o0o such 
persons. Cities having less than 5,000 aliens 


are not indicated. 
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Bornin Germany ,Qustria, Switzerland, Belgium,Luxemburg. 
Resident in the U.S. 

















The small dats grouped about 
N.Y.City include also, the totals of 
Conn. and N.J. 
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THE LARGEST NUMBER OF ALIENS IN THIS GROUP. GERMAN PREFERENCE IS FOR CITIES OF 
EASTERN AND CENTRAL STATES, BUT THERE IS NO AVOIDANCE OF AGRICULTURE 
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THE IRISH, NEXT IN NUMBER TO THE GERMANS, REMAINING IN THE EASTERN STATES 
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Born in Canada, England, Scotland, Wales— Resident in the 
~~ — United States 














Mich. has 70 overflow dcts, 
on the Grect Lakes — New Eng.,N.UL. ond 
N.J.; several hundred on the Atlantic and northwut sterly 
























DISTRIBUTED—CANADIANS IN ALL THE NORTHERN STATES AND PARTICULARLY IN 
NEW ENGLAND. THE CIRCLES, AS IN ALL THE OTHER MAPS, SHOW THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF EACH NATIONALITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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CANADIANS AND BRITISH ARE DISTRIBUTED WIDELY, MUCH AS THE WHOLE POPULATION 





Bornin Sweden Norway , Denmark — Resident in the 


ts United States 
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SCANDINAVIANS ARE SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE OLD NORTHWEST, THOUGH MANY ARE IN CHICAGO 
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Portugal, Spam, Greece — Resident im the 
United States 





























The smoll dots grouped boul 
N.S. City include, also,the totals of 
Conn. and N.J. 


- Portugal-30,616 
---/Greece-8,564 
A--Spain-7,072 















THE ITALIANS GREATLY EXCEED THE OTHER LATIN PEOPLES. MANY ARE SETTLED ABOUT NEW YORK, 
BUT SOME IN LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA 





Born in Russia, Polond,Bchemia, Hungary — Resident in the 
United States 
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MORE THAN ONE MILLION PEOPLE FROM THE EAST OF EUROPE, INCLUDING MANY JEWS, FOR THEIR 
SETTLEMENT IS NOT WHOLLY CONFINED TO CITIES 
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WILLIAM ELLIS COREY 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION — THE 
MAN AS HE PERFORMS HIS NEW -DUTIES—THE STORY OF HIS CAREER 


BY 


RALPH D. PAINE 


BLOND, round-faced young man with 
A rosy cheeks, his blue eyes glinting 
behind gold-rimmed _ spectacles, 
came hastily out of an office door on the 
eighteenth floor of the big building at 71 
Broadway and made for another closed 
door, passing sentinel outposts of secretaries 
and office boys who seemed to stiffen with 
new energy and to handle callers with more 
careful vigilance when he crossed their 
field of vision. A short and thickset young 
man, surprisingly active for his build, in a 
blue serge suit and negligee shirt, he swung 
his square shoulders along the hallway as if 
he were making a close connection with a 
train schedule. 

William Ellis Corey, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was merely 
dropping into the office of one of his heads of 
department to talk over certain matters, 
and it is superfluous to explain that they 
pertained to steel, for from nine to half-past 
four o’clock of each working day he thinks and 
talks steel, steel, and he carries the subject to 
lunch with him. He had with him his busi- 
ness manner, which he puts on when he steps 
out of the elevator, as some men don an 
office coat in working hours. For Mr. Corey 
in executive session is stern, chilly and aggres- 
sive—‘‘One of the finest fellows, socially, to 
be met with anywhere,” says one of his 
friends, ‘‘ but an icicle in business.”’ 

Since coming to New York Mr. Corey has 
reinforced his policy of avoiding publicity 
which he practised in Pittsburg while 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
He has a record of one authorized statement 
for publication in four years, ‘‘and that was 
a mighty short one,” he declares. To the 
newspaper men who recently hunted him 
he said in substance, ‘“‘I am not advertising 
myself.” 

There are two statements which Mr. Corey 
is willing to have his friends make for him: 


(1) that he will direct his energies wholly to 
the affairs of the corporation, and (2) that 
he does not speculate in any way, and never 
has. He is essentially conservative, and this 
had much to do with his election. 

While Mr. Corey’s advancement has been 
even swifter than that of his predecessor, 
the public interest has been less than that 
inspired by the romance and the tragedy of 
Charles M. Schwab: the organization of a 
‘Billion Dollar Trust,” and the story of the 
“steel king,” still in his thirties, who had 
begun life as a grocer’s clerk with wages of 
two dollars and a half a week. 

Yet Mr. Corey assumes office as the head 
of the United States Steel Corporation at the 
age of thirty-seven, or younger by two years 
than was his meteoric predecessor at the 
time of his election. 

The lead obtained by ‘‘Charlie’’ Schwab 
was held through seventeen years, along 
successive grades of promotion possible only 
in the wonderful tale that reads like another 
‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp ”’ or ‘‘Carnegie’s Thirty-five 
Partners; or, The Story of the Young Men 
Who Awoke to Find Themselves Millionaires.”’ 

All the time Mr. Corey was following 
hot on the heels of Mr. Schwab, along every 
step of their common way, until he drew up 
on even terms when the highest goal in 
sight was reached: the presidency of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. Each of the two 
men was elected to this office, with its $50,000 
salary, in his, thirty-fifth year. Then, in the 
race for the laurels of youthful supremacy, 
Mr. Corey has won by becoming President 
of the United States Steel Corporation at the 
age of thirty-seven; and there are times 
when he does not look a day more than 
thirty-five. 

Among the workmen at Homestead a 
story is current that has been told so often 
that some of the younger men believe it. 
“Tt is only a few vears ago,” it runs, ‘‘since 
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President Corey was pushing a wheelbarrow 
in the yards of one of the mills at Braddock. 
He wheeled so much more iron in a day than 
the men at his elbows that he was soon made 
foreman over them. Then his boss noticed 
that he got three times the work out of them 
that the other foremen did, and at the same 
time the men worked harder without grum- 
bling as much. Then he was pushed ahead 
by Mr. Carnegie, and wherever he was 
superintendent he invariably increased the 
output, just as he had done with the wheel- 
barrow gang.” 

Mr. Corey is harsh to this story. He says: 
‘“‘T was only sixteen when I went to work, and 
I could not wheel as much ore as one husky 
laborer, let alone three. It is also false that 
I started in to work for Mr. Carnegie at a 
dollar a day. It was not as much as that.” 

Mr. Corey was born within sound of the roar 
of the steel mills at Braddock, and it was 
almost inevitable that he should go into the 
mills as soon as he was ready to seek a 
vocation. At the town school, up to his 
sixteenth year, the future president of the 
“Steel Trust’? was a_ stocky, athletic 
youngster, keen for outdoor sports. He was 
called ‘Bill,’ and he played an able game 
of baseball, but there was no particular 
excellence in studies to make his teachers 
prophetic of unusual efficiency. He was 
just a plain, healthy, bullet-headed boy. 

But whatever interested him he went after 
as a terrier after a rat, and studied and 
investigated until he had dug out a practical 
working knowledge by persistent plodding. 
He ‘“‘got a job” as helper, or general utility 
man, in the laboratory of the Edgar Thompson 
plant. He raised himself from the ruck of 
young men who were as industrious and as 
faithful as he on the night he began to 
study text-books in chemistry and metallurgy 
at home, and a little later to take evening 
courses in these special fields at a Pittsburg 
commercial college. 

This was enough to attract the attention 
of his superiors in the laboratory as soon as 
the lad in his wearing drudgery began to 
ask questions that showed he was studying. 
The late S. A. Ford, a noted metallurgist at 
that time, gave him a chance to work into 
the practical chemistry of steel making. 
Andrew Carnegie was keeping a keen lookout 
for young men who promised to be equal to 
their opportunities, and his heads of depart- 


ment were instructed to report this sort 
of material as it showed itself. Thus young 
Corey was put to handling men before he was 
out of his teens. First promoted to the 
order department, he was soon after trans- 
ferred to the plate mill at Homestead, and 
at twenty-one years of age he was made 
superintendent of the plate mills and the 
open-hearth department of the plant. 

Here was Charles M. Schwab at the age 
of twenty-one superintendent of the Home- 
stead works, lord over 4,000 men, and 
William E. Corey coming up so fast behind 
him that at the same age he was placed in 
charge of the armor plant of the Carnegie 
Company, then a costly and complicated 
experiment. 

When Mr. Corey was made superintendent 
of the ‘Homestead works in 1895 he was 
fully equipped to handle the Congressional 
storm of investigation which broke in the 
following year. After proposing an arbitrary 
price of $300 per ton, which the manufac- 
turers refused to accept, Congress authorized 
preparations for erecting a Government 
armor plant, but then backed down and 
accepted the terms of the Carnegie Company. 
There is little reference to Mr. Corey in the 
annals of the controversy, whether in the 
Congressional reports or in the large number 
of volumes and articles dealing with the 
Carnegie Company and the steel industry 
in general. But during his connection with 
the Homestead works he was the ‘‘man behind 
the guns” when Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Schwab 
wished knowledge that was thorough. 

Thus it was that when he was made 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company in 
1got Mr. Corey was fully equipped to direct 
all branches of the steel industry. As a 
matter of fact, he found himself in a new 
world of responsibilities. Up to that time 
he had been the mill superintendent. He 
had had nothing whatever to do with sales, 
markets or distribution. 

The Carnegie Company had come into the 
fold of the United States Steel Corporation, 
but the opinion of the President of the 
Carnegie Company carried weight in* the 
new organization. The promoted mill super- 
intendent was confronted by an aggregate 
array of mills, furnaces, railroads, coke ovens 
and ore beds whose total output in steel in 
a year was as great as the total production 
throughout the world as late as 1880. 
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The successful direction of the Carnegie 
Company meant the success of the Steel 
Trust, and vice versa. 

“‘Mr. Corey,” says an official of the com- 
pany, ‘“‘went at administrative problems in 
a direct, bull-headed fashion that gave them 
no rest until the solutions were knocked out 
of them. He was never afraid to ask ques- 
tions when he was not sure of his ground, 
and he fairly surged through the building, 
until the force was working harder than it 
ever had before.”’ 

At this time, too, he showed his wholesome 
liking for out-of-door sport. Through his 
years of residence at Homestead he was 
manager and backer of the athletic associa- 
tion connected with the Carnegie Library 
and Reading-room, and he still holds a 
lively interest in the Homestead baseball 
team, which is one of the strongest semi- 
professional teams in the State. He became 
interested in football through the games 
played by his workmen, and joined other 
wealthy enthusiasts in assembling the 
strongest team of football “‘stars’’ that ever 
trampled a field. The team proved invincible, 
and was not scored against in two seasons. 
He said one day, sometime after the team 
was disbanded: 

“The output of goals and touchdowns 
from our plant surpassed that of all com- 
petitors. The best possible product and the 
most efficient organization -did not bring 
success. The same rules do not apply to 
football teams and making steel. And as 
president of the Carnegie Company, it seems 
best to give my time and attention to meeting 
competition in steel, where the laws of supply 
and demand have a rational working basis.” 

His first important new problem as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Company was a decision 
on the base price of manufactured steel, 
excepting rails. The base price has been 
maintained at $1.60 per hundred pounds 
for several years, on “‘shapes and plates.”’ 
When Mr. Corey became president of the 
company the demand for steel was so great 
that the question of raising the base price 
came up. Mr. Corey decided that the base 
rate should be kept on the old level, and the 
company agreed. 

When the National Steel Company and 
the American Steel Hoop Company were 
absorbed by the Carnegie organization Mr. 
Corey was elected to the presidency of the 
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two companies merged, and in their reorgan- 
ization, consolidation and economical adjust- 
ment he found an admirable training-ground 
for administrative and financial experience, 
and showed himself capable of being next 
in line of promotion to Mr. Schwab. 

As Mr. Carnegie reserved the right to havea 
decisive voice in the election of the president 
of the corporation during its first five years, 
it was certain that in the case of Mr. Schwab’s 
death or retirement a Carnegie Company 
man would succeed him. In Mr. Corey the 
succession is the climax of a career duplicating 
that of Mr. Schwab on every round of the 
ladder, through Homestead and the presi- 
dency of the Carnegie Company. Moreover, 
the new president is also a man most accept- 
able to Mr. Morgan and his interests in the 
corporation. His conservatism and freedom 
from ‘‘entangling alliances.”” and his working 
methods harmonize with the views both of 
the great iron master and of the great finan- 
cier. Furthermore, one of Mr. Corey’s closest 
friends said recently: ‘‘He need not fear 
the labor and _ responsibilities which the 
presidency involves, because his life is 
tempered to his business duties, simple, 
regular, such a life as others of the men who 
are doing great things persist iv leading. 
Nor is there danger of his ‘going up in the 
air.’” 

Mr. Corey has no fads except fondness for 
home. He has said that he will move his 
family into a ‘“‘modest establishment in 
New York.’’ For the last two years he has 
rented the home of Attorney-General Knox 
in Pittsburg. 

There have been indications that under the 
new dispensation there is to be, if not 
acknowledged, at least understood, some 
division of responsibility whereby Mr. Corey 
may be left to the direction of the operating 
department, while that of finance, ‘which 
must hereafter consider some staggering 
problems, may be guided by men as skilled 
in finance as Mr. Corey is in the manufacture 
and sale of steel. 

It has been thought by some of those who 
are close to Mr. Morgan that among other 
mistakes, some of which were inevitable in 
the creation of so far-reaching a combination 
as the United States Steel Corporation, one 
was committed in including the financial 
responsibilities among the duties of the 
president. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE MAN 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


HERE are three personal impressions 

’ which Lord Salisbury’s death brings 

to my mind; and in our estimates 
of great men personal impressions, however 
slight, count first of all. Some years ago, 
passing through London, I was taken to one 
of the large garden parties which the then 
Prime Minister was accustomed to give at 
Hatfield House during the London season. 
The famous old home of the Cecils is only 
thirty-six miles from London, and _ special 
trains were always provided to carry down 
and back the thousand and one guests of 
the afternoon. These train trips to country 
places in the ‘“‘home counties,’ as the shires 
surrounding London are called, become such 
a feature of London life that Londoners 
think little of going to balls fifty miles away 
and coming home by “‘special’’ in’ the early 
morning. The trains down and back, carry- 
ing guests only, are but a continuation of 
the party itself. 

Lady Salisbury was too ill to see guests, 
ind we-were received in a long line on the 
south front terrace by Lady. Cranborne. 
Once or twice during the afternoon I asked 
for a sight of our host, but was told that he 
was either busy with some of the royalties 
or else gone to look after his beloved wife. 
The whole party was beautifully done. It 
was an exaggeration of refinement to call 
the long buffets under marquees loaded 
down with fruits, ices and champagne 
cups, tea, or to pay so little attention to 
the concert given by a famous Viennese 
orchestra. 

But just at the last, as I roamed about the 
grounds with a countrywoman, we noticed 
the crowd moving with polite haste toward 
a carriage in the central roadway. We 
hurried on and heard as we moved that the 


royalties were leaving. At last we reached 
the circle surrounding the carriage. The 
princesses were saying good-by to guests 
in the circle they chose to recognize, and at 
each handshake the women bobbed down 
in the little courtsey which strikes a stranger 
as so amusing, while men bowed low over 
the royal hand. Here I had my first sight 
of Lord Salisbury, as he stood by the 
carriage door. 

A bulky figure of great girth, the breadth 
exaggerated by a marked stoop, which con- 
cealed his height; a massive head, uncov- 
ered, seemed sunk in his shoulders, framed 
in a circle of gray hair and beard. His 
clothes were surely remarkable in the crowd 
of well-groomed Englishmen about him. He 
had evidently spent the morning in a suit of 
rough tweeds and heavy shoes fit for walking 
about the estate. It looked as if at the last 
moment some son or daughter had caught 
him, stripped him of his sack coat and hurried 
him into a black frock for a few hours against 
his will; for the rest, the rough tweeds and 
shoes remained. Once you know the impor- 
tance of their clothes to Englishmen, from 
the King down, this gives you a significant 
character hint. But the Premier seemed 
perfectly unconscious of anything unusual 
in his clothes. There was an air in handing 
the royal women into the carriage, and 
above all a piercing glance from under the 
shaggy, overhanging eyebrows, which gave 
you but one impression: hefe was the typical 
grand seigneur. 

Several years later I was undergoing a 
short cure at Contrexeville. We had heard 
almost on arrival of the many royalties 
present, German and Russian for the most 
part, and had joined in the general but 
discreet supervision of their movements, in 
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what time our busy cure duties left on our 
hands, but no one told us of a guest who 
interested us much more. About the third 
day, after many representations at the office, 
we secured a small table to ourselves in a 
sort of dining-room annex. And there we 
found that next our little table was one 
regularly occupied by Lord Salisbury and 
his unmarried daughter, Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil. Our first discovery was that the 
Premier was a difficult patient. The diet at 
Contrexeville is very strict. One’s doctor 
permits at the most plain cold meat once a 
day. Yet the great Cecil made three heavy 
meat meals a day, and, I suppose, suffered all 
the pains and penalties with which we were 
threatened. At any rate, he seemed very 
morose and silent . His clothes were of a char- 
acter and carelessness to correspond with his 
garden-party costume that I have described. 

One dav in practising economy I avoided the 
hotel barber and sought out a cheap and, as | 
found, a mean little shop in the village. The 
prices posted outside were about half those 
the hotel charged. But I was glad I came, 
for in the next chair to mine sat the Lord 
of Hatfield. He spoke, I remember, when 
he seldom did speak, in very English-like 
French. When an Englishman speaks French 
I always Seem to see the words written down 
in an alphabet of Anglo-Saxon sounds. As 
he left .he shop I spoke to the barber who 
had served him: 

‘“Do you know who that was?”’ 

‘“No, monsieur.”’ 

“That was a very great man—the Premier 
of England!” 

“He! Alas! 
these English.” 

The last word had a world of scorn in it 
as well as implied compliment to my own 
nationality in comparison. And then he 
added: 

‘He didn’t give me any tip.” 

I have often seen Lord Salisbury pass in 
a carriage at Beaulieu, where I| visited at the 
villa next to his, or in London, often on his 
tricycle. But the last time I looked at him 
for any long period was the greatest 
occasion of all. The Bloemfontein Confer- 
ence had made confusion worse confounded. 
There were rumblings of all sorts for months. 
Kruger had scorned the ultimatum. Then 
at last came the news that British territory 
had been invaded by the Dutch. War was 


They’re always like that— 
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to be declared on a certain afternoon, and 
we all rushed down to Westminster. Cham- 
berlain was to speak in the Commons and was 
expected to defend his conduct against the 
attacks of the peace party. The demand 
was so great that seats seemed out of the 
question. But we did succeed in getting in‘o 
the House of Lords. 

We no sooner looked down on the floor 
than we saw by the full, expectant house 
that something was ‘‘on.’’ A few minutes 
later the Prime Minister rose to make his 
famous speech in support of the war and in 
defense of his Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. We were glad of our misfortunes 
in the lobby. I had often, before and since, 
heard Mr. Chamberlain. That is the only 
speech I ever heard Lord Salisbury make. 
It was very impressive. The great head, 
sunk down in the broad shoulders, seldom 
moved. The fine large eyes seemed fixed on 
vacancy above the heads of his peers and 
below the gallery where we sat. The voice 
was a low, clear monotone, little given to 
marked inflexion. There was a complete 
absence of gesture. But all of this was soon 
lost sight of in the pearls of English diction 
which fell from his lips. Almost every sentence 
was #2 memorable phrase. The references 
to Mr. Kruger were of the old biting, sardonic 
kind, which used often to make the peace of 
Europe tremble when appearing in diplo- 
matic despatches. There were no notes and 
little evidence of preparation, yet the short- 
hand reports in ‘‘Hansard”’ (the Parliamentary 
record) next day, as well as flashed around 
the world to newspapers, were as polished 
and as finished as the ordinary man’s most 
labored composition. 

This was the real declaration of war, a 
solemn and imposing ceremony for which 
the House of Lords is peculiarly. fitted. 
On such an occasion it appeared to the best 
advantage, and its cathedral calm met the 
day much better than the noisy wrangles of 
the Commons, busy “‘baiting Joe.”’ 

It will be long again before England’s 
Prime Minister is such a master of England’s 
language. Always a recluse and a student, 
undoubtedly his early experience as a needy 
and hard-working journalist added to Lord 
Salisbury’s mastery of his native tongue. 
When I first began to study diplomatic 
papers, after our own red books I read most 
diligently English blue books. I was a very 
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junior secretary in Constantinople at the 
time of the Cretan difficulty in 1896-97, and 
as such naturally read all diplomatic publi- 
cations on the subject. The blue book 
containing Lord Salisbury’s despatches was 
a marvel of beautiful English and a full text- 
book for the use of young diplomatists. It 
was unforgettable. But it was more than 
this. In the discussion of eventualities 
likely to follow foreign intervention by the 
Powers between the Greek and the Turk, 
the British Premier laid down the fullest, 
‘nost complete epitome of the Near Eastern 
problem that exists today. I can recom- 
mend that set of state papers to any student 
in the hospital of the “Sick Man.”’ 

So much for personal impressions, which, 
slight and vague as they are, seem to me much 
more honest and trustworthy than others, 
gained second-hand. Of course, no one who 
has lived even a year in England within the 
last half-century can fail to have formed 
some opinion, can fail to have built up in 
his own mind some characterization of the 
last of the great Tories. Even that epithet 
tells of conclusions. It is prophecy to say 
“last,”’ but I fully believe that with Lord 
Salisbury’s death an old order passed away. 
He saw “Tory democracy”’ grow, but was 
impervious to it. He accepted Mr. Chamber- 
lain and all that he means into the Holy of 
Conservative Holies, just as one takes a 
nasty dose for the good of the body while 
the mind doubts its efficacy and _ rebels 
against its necessity. Lord Salisbury stood 
for more than the boasted ‘‘government of 
gentlemen.’’ Even that is doomed. But 
he represented government by great families, 
and was in disposition and tastes more 
fitted to have succeeded his great ancestor 
in the service of Elizabeth than to have 
guided the republican realm of Victoria. 
The whole Cecil family is Toryism incarnate. 
They are hopeless of conversion. In America 
we should call them ‘‘mossbacks.”’ 

The present Lord Salisbury, who, under the 
courtesy title of Lord Cranborne, sat in the 
House of Commons, was also Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, and as such the 
mouthpiece of the Foreign Office upon the 
floor of the Lower House. But he has 
never given sign of any inherited ability, and 
has often made sad muddles of his work before 
the ragging of more alert members of the 
opposition. He was only a usual sample of 
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the eldest sons of peers. For it has indeed 
become an axiom, as far as the old titles are 
concerned, that their prospective holders 
should show least ability of all the members 
of the family. Wherever you see a young 
gentleman who is evidently a weakling, 
mentally and physically, a common joke is 
that he looks like the eldest son of a peer. 

For its own salvation the hereditary 
legislative class of England does not really 
inherit, else the third or fourth generation 
would surely become extinct. The peerage 
is maintained in its undoubted strength by 
the succession of younger sons or collateral 
relatives, made strong men by necessitous 
upbringing. Lord Salisbury himself was a 
brilliant example of such an instance. He 
had but the meagre allowance of a younger 
son in the large family of a by no means 
wealthy peer with two sets of children. He 
won his character by no easy battles with 
fortune. The eldest brother was a weakling 
physically, totally blind, though he was 
credited with great intellectual ability. 

His second, third and fourth sons are 
clergyman, barrister and soldier respectively. 
The fifth, Lord Hugh Cecil, is today very 
much what his father was during the early 
half of the last century. Tall, unspeakably 
slight, stooping, with thin red hair and cold 
blue eyes, he is full of nervous energy, and 
burns with the fire of religious fanaticism 
and Tory antipathies: He leads a band of 
fierce young zealots in the House (he is 
member for Greenwich) which has never 
hesitated to attack the policies of his father 
or his cousin, and which generally sets itself 
against innovation in any form. This little 
clique is called after him, the ‘‘ hughligans,” 
a punning epithet upon -the name of the 
marauding roughs of darkest London— 
‘‘hooligans.”’ 

Even his nephews, the present Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of 
Trade, are of a kind with the rest. Arthur 
Balfour, brilliant man though he is, would 
never have been Premier save by inheritance. 
He represents a sort of laissez faire policy 
on the part of the Government and the party, 
which did not know what to do at the loss 
of its real chief. He has won success by 
negative rather than positive qualities, and 
is what he is because less objectionable than 
any other available man, and because he could 
be trusted to carry on the Salisbury tradition 
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VISCOUNT CRANBORNE IN 1868 


of lofty detachment from detail. Gerald 
Balfour, both as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and President of the Board of Trade, has done 





LORD SALISBURY AT THE TIME OF THE CONGRESS 
OF BERLIN, IN 1878 
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nothing to make one forget that he is nephew 
to one Prime Minister and brother to another. 

Before he succeeded his father in 1868, 
the late Marquis had made a name and a 
place and, what is more, a character for him- 
self as Lord Robert Cecil. The independence 
of the young man was first made manifest 
to the world at large by his marriage, for 
the former Marquis regarded it as a mesal- 
liance for his son to marry with the daughter 
of a self-made man who was a distinguished 
jurist. And if his father did not cut him off 
with the proverbial shilling, at any rate he 
refused any increase in the meager allowance. 
So defying his family, Lord Robert married 
Miss Alderson and set out to work for his 
living. Her father’s brilliancy in a measure 
descended to the daughter, and it has never 
been contradicted that she, too, wrote for 
the press when her husband was earning the 
living of a rapidly increasing little family 
as a hard-working journalist. He was 
supporting his family in this way during 
his earliest days in the House of Commons, 
when he so _ bitterly fought with Mr. 
Gladstone as well as with the leader of his 
own party, Disraeli. The records of debates 
and electioneering campaigns in those days 
show that the youth was, indeed, father 
to the man; for the whole career is marked 
by a kind of bitter, cynical pessimism which 
is rightly toryism and which from his pen 
gave much of its character to the Saturday 
Review as we now know it. 

Recent English political history is starred 
with his sardonic phrases. He always showed 
the contempt of the scholar for the multitude. 
When Disraeli removed the tax on news- 
papers and made the cheap journals of today 
possible, Lord Robert Cecil asked his famous 
question, bitterly opposing the reform, “Can 
it be maintained that a person of any educa- 
tion can learn anything from a penny paper?” 
Once in speaking of the wonderful power 
which Mr. Gladstone had over his followers, 
amounting to a sort of hypnotism, he said, 
‘““Even when the honorable gentleman has 
to go down a very steep place they follow 
headlong, like pigs in the Scriptures, bellow- 
ing, with grunts of exultation.’’ He called 
Mr. Chamberlain a ‘‘political Jack Cade,” 
and the name stuck. He characteristically 
opposed each successive extension of the 
franchise, not foreseeing that the great 
unwashed electorate would confess its inabil- 
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ity to govern itself by keeping him and his 
class in office for so many years after the last 
and fullest grant. 

Scorning the wire-pulling and the opportune 
policies of the party managers, he was, as 
is his youngest son after him; long a thorn 
in the side of the practical politician. His 
ability forced his consideration, won his 
triumphs on the highest of high grounds, 
always to the end despite political necessi- 
Mr. Gladstone once characterized Mr. 
rather contemptuously but 
quite justly as ‘‘an American politician.” 
Lord Salisbury could never in the world 
have won political success in America. 
He needed his own background and fitted 
into it. Mr. Chamberlain would have won 
success in the Desert of Sahara, and would 
never have scorned the necessary means. 
The association of the two men was as much 
a subject for discussion in Lord Salisbury’s 
later life as were his relations with Disraeli 
earlier. For years their well-matched scorn 
and vituperative sarcasm made campaigns 
in England the delight of word-mongering 
onlookers, for Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
a pretty dictionary of cutting phrases. When 
the Birmingham leader deserted Gladstone on 
Home Rule and came over to the Tories he 
was received by them wholly as an ally of 
war, and no one could possibly foresee their 
association on any other ground than that 
of temporary parliamentary necessity. That 
Mr. Chamberlain remained for so long and 
with such seeming harmony in Lord Salis- 
bury’s later Cabinets was due, I am sure, to 
the growing indifference of the older man to 
all his surroundings, as well as to his pro- 
nounced dislike of change. In the early days 
it would never have been possible. It was 
this same dislike of change which caused him 
to fill successive vacancies in the Cabinet 
with one and yet another member of his 
own family, until the gathering came to be 
called derisively the Hotel Cecil. 

Lord Salisbury, everybody is now con- 
vinced, was a strong man in every acceptation 
cf the word. Yet Bismarck called him a “‘lath 
painted like iron.’ And at the same time 
he said of Disraeli, ‘The old Jew—he is the 
man!’’ In support of Bismarck’s judgment 
I know a bit of unwritten history. Salis- 
bury’s bitter hostility, in spite of various 
truces, continued down to the last of ‘‘the 
old Jew’s” governments. And when “Dizzy” 
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LORD SALISBURY, AS PRIME MINISTER, IN 1890 
came to form his last Cabinet there was 
an unconcealed coolness between them. It 
came to a true test of characters. The air 
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tension which with 
cabinet-making. In the journalistic phrase, 
speculation was rife. ‘‘ Will he or won't he?”’ 
“Will the proud Cecil bow his head to the 
yoke of the master’ This sort of thing 
had gone so far as further to complicate the 
situation. Lord Rowton, for so long Monty 
Corry, the faithful secretary of Beacons- 
field, tells the inside story. It was to be 
a battle of Saxon pride and Oriental cunning. 
Salisbury’ had risen to a position where he 
could not be ignored by any maker of con- 
servative governments. Yet he would not 
ask, and “‘Dizzy”’ would not beg. 

But, with the intrigue which won him so 
much of his great winnings, ‘‘the old Jew” 
caused it to be made known in a roundabout 
way to the haughty Marquis that if he would 
come for it a portfolio in the new Cabinet 
would probably be his. Two days elapsed. 
The newspapers kept up their chorus of jeer- 
ing inquiry. Even party managers became 
anxious. Late the second afternoon the 
Cabinet-maker left his work and went for a 
walk. There was just as much uncertainty 
at No. 2 Whitehall Gardens as with the public 
at large, but the eventuality of Salisbury 
remaining outside was fully provided for. 
Only a few hours remained before the invi- 
tation would be sent to the substitute. 
During the walk the Premier himself thought 
it probable that he would have to do without 
the stiff-necked Cecil. On his return the 
servant at the door informed him that Lord 
Salisbury had called during his absence. 
And so the name of the future Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was put down at once as 
settled. 

In this office, which he held for so many 
years, Lord Salisbury was not at first a 
marked success. His bitter, supercilious 
ways did not suit diplomacy, and often came 
near to upsetting the very ends he aimed for. 
John Morley once compared his position in 
regard to the peace of Europe to a 
moment in the Alps when a whisper, a breath 
merely, will bring down a great avalanche. 
““Was the peace of Europe safe,’’ he asked, 
“‘at the mercy of the raucous tongue of the 
Foreign Secretary?” But with age came 
experience and with experience reserve, until 
he was easily the first diplomat of his time. 

We should not forget his long and consistent 
friendship for the United States, often perse- 
vered in despite bitter opposition at home 
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and small encouragement on our part. 
There stands no greater monument in his 
long and great career than the success he 
achieved in bringing these two nations 
together. For this alone, I am sure, future 
generations will honor, even bless him. And 
yet, I am also confident that personally he 
must have wholly disliked us, with our 
pushful audacity and our easy way of winning 
success. The average American must have 
put Lord Salisbury’s nerves on edge, and it is 
to his greater credit that his judgment as a 
statesman overcame any small feelings he 
may have had as a man. He had all the 
typical personal shyness of the Englishman, 
for modesty in their personal bearing is yet 
a marked trait. He had, moreover, a singu- 
larly sweet disposition with his home life and 
with his few, very few friends. His lifelong 
devotion to his wife, and his grief at her 
death, are matters of recent knowledge. 
His bitter and successful defiance of all 
modern publicity and personality-mongering 
as far as his family life was concerned was a 
trait as significant as admirable. 

Lord Salisbury’s detachment from society 
and from his whole generation has become 
a proverb. No other modern man of such 
power and position was able to keep in 
such complete retirement. Even his friends 
seldom saw him. In 1891 he said himself 
in the House of Lords that he had never 
seen Mr. Parnell, who for sixteen years had 
dominated the House of Commons. So 
well known a man as Mr. John Morley has 
recently said that he has never spoken to 
Lord Salisbury. During the last decade the 
prominence of two of his sons in the Commons 
has never drawn him there to take the pride 
which other fathers have taken in the political 
successes of their sons. He was, in fact, as 
Premier, not unlike the old Dowager Empress 
of China, who gave him so much trouble in 
his time. Under the fiction that her minis- 
ters cannot bear the glory of her countenance, 
she issues her orders to them from behind 
a screen. Yet it could be almost said that 
for many years England, too, was governed 
from behind a screen. But that she was 
ably governed, in accordance with her wishes 
expressed at the polls, no present. historian 
will dispute. And as his resignation came 
before the coronation of the present King, 
the future chronicler will surely place him 
among the last of the great Victorians. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE WHIRLPOOL 
HE obvious, physical, visible advantages 
of life in the country over life in the 
city any common nature may see and feel— 
the green of growing things, the untainted 
atmosphere, the sunlight, and the sense of 
distance; and these have lately found 
expression in many books of many sorts, 
which all carry a lesson of salvation to the 
dwellers between walls. But the unrevealed 
author of ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,’’ leisurely following further the for- 
tunes of her own household and her little 
group of friends, has done a subtler task in 
“The People of the Whirlpool.’ 

These are the people who are in bondage 
to urban life, to its intricate conventions and 
rivalries and displays—those who have lost 
(if they ever had) the home-loving qualities 
that add the finest flavor to living. The 
gentle home of the commuter’s wife, its 
twins, its garden, its simple tastes and 
pleasures are set in contrast with the unrestful 
people of the city—the vulgar who do not 
know they are vulgar, and the ludicrous who 
do not know they are ludicrous. A pretty 
‘thread of a story, not of the adventure-and- 
climax kind, but of love and growth in 
gentleness, holds together the diary and the 
letters and the records of experience which 
make up the book. 

No one will read it with breathless 
excitement; but no one who knows the secret 
of the health and of the garden to a real 
home will read it without a continual thrill 
of thankfulness. It is a book that by its 
gentle qualities may be read many a year 
after its noisier contemporary books have 
sunk into the deep whirlpool of forgetfulness. 
Every one who loves it is a fit friend for every 
other lover of it. 


A. NEW ESTIMATE OF BROWNING 


N the “ Robert B rowning ”’ of the English 
Men of Letters Series Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

has done a refreshingly new thing. He 
eschews protracted search of motives and 
values of incidents, and begins a vigorous 
house-cleaning among ‘‘ Browningites,”” who 
have wound about their over-studied idol a 


veil of foggy commentary, to the bewilderment 
of laymen and the inarticulate rage of modest 
discerners. Mr. Chesterton deftly and sum- 
marily disposes of “that unfortunate intel- 
lectuation’”’ which idealizes Browning as a 
metaphysician and neglects him as a poet. 
He vanquishes a babel of controversy by a 
startling extravaganza of common sense, 
and by his vigor gains the assent of stimulated 
readers. It is in just this that his biography 
is unique: that it mainly devotes itself to 
shaking imposing fallacies by agile thought 
and deft, if paradoxical, phrasing. It is 
quite lacking in biographical conventionality, 
but is none the worse for that. 

The style, however, bristles a bit too 
cleverly. Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxes and 
parallels indicate his own alertness to the 
doctrine he ascribes to Browning—the 
importance of emphasis on the immense 
importance of small things; but his choice 
becomes indiscriminating, and he loses the 
chief significance of his principle. Yet his 
independence gives his manner some dignity. 
His conception of Browning the man is more 
characteristically vigorous and truer of aim 
than his interpretation of Browning’s work. 
But in the latter he certainly often hits the 
goal with unhesitating sureness. 


A BOOK OF CHILDREN AND COLOR 


OVERS of children will derive keen 
pleasure from a stout and well-made 
volume published this fall at Macmillan’s— 
but not from the text, which is common- 
place. The book is ‘“‘World’s Children.” 
Miss Dorothy Menpes has written for it little 
chapters on the children of many nations, 
from England both ways ’round the world, 
to Ceylon, but merely in a cursory way that 
has charm but no deep interest. Mortimer 
Menpes, her father, really makes the book. 
With a high sensitiveness to color values— 
though with a smaller degree of deftness in 
drawing—he has transferred Irish raga- 
muffins, pudgy Burmese babies, dainty 
English girls, hooded Rumanian youngsters, 
dainty little Japs, the picturesque children 
of all the races, to water-colors that result 


- in a picture-book of unusual charm. 
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The text is of value only to be read to 
children. That, without doubt, is its 
function. There is no right-minded child 
who will not scan the delightfully colored 
illustrations with recurring pleasure and ask 
a hundred questions about his curious 
foreign contemporaries; and the chapters 
by Miss Menpes answer all the questions. 
Older people will skip the text and preserve 
the book for the color reproductions. 

They are very good. No attempt is 
made to secure prettiness—the artist clings too 
closely to the reality of his subjects for that— 
and for this reason the portrait gallery does 
not cloy. This passion for verisimilitude 
does indeed result in poses that suggest 
photography rather than art, but the slight 
stiffness in the drawing is hardly more than 
a hint of the natural awkwardness of natural 
children. The coloring in figures and back- 
grounds, on the other hand, is luxuriously 
rich. The children simply revel in the 
subdued tints that are typical of Japanese 
fabrics—a result for which Mr. Menpes does 
not deserve all the credit. For the color- 
printing is uncommonly well done. 

The book is one that cannot fail to fill 
with satisfaction all who care for children 
and take delight in color. 


A NOVEL OF DISTINCTION 


FTER progressive recorded in 
“Love with Honor and “‘The 
Column,’’ it may be said that Mr. Charles 
Marriott has ‘“‘arrived”’ with ‘‘The House on 
the Sands.”” The book emphasizes an art 
that must be reckoned with in summing up 
serious contemporary creations in fiction. 
The author reverses the usual order of things 
in a political novel. Instead of the parlia- 
mentary hero steering the ship of state 
straight on the rocks, losing his ideal regardless 
of the warning of the voice of the people, we 
hear the strident note rising out of a khaki- 
mad crowd that gives the central figure of 
the story, an ambitious statesman, the cue 
to a successful national measure. Mr. Marriott 
has refiected existing political conditions 
with fidelity, ranging from ‘‘Dooleyism”’ to 
imperial destiny in his scope of comment, and 
reinforcing it with a story that shows the 
ruin of a semi-domestic institution founded 
on platonic friendship. To paraphrase one 
of the author’s titles, we have honor without 
love, a relationship of the brain and not of 


steps 


” 


the heart—eveti though when love comes 
flying in at the window Platonic theories 
fly out. 

The power of Mr. Marriott lies in his ability 
to illumine his story with keen, suggestive 


strokes. ‘‘Are Americans _ self-conscious ?”’ 
asks one of the characters. ‘Yes, they are 
full of ‘isms’ and ‘ites,’’’ was the reply. 


He defines provincialism as self-consciousness. 
He declares that England is in danger of an 
Americanization of her social and _ political 
methods. There is an _ earnestness in 
Mr. Marriott’s style that makes it sometimes 
sound eloquently. He has caught the 
changing moods of the sea with the skill 
of an artist portraying the changing colors 
of the sunset. ‘‘The House on the Sands” 
is a book of unusual distinction. 


THE EPIC OF A DOG 


LL that Mr. Jack London has written 
heretofore merely serves as an intro- 
duction to his latest book, ‘‘The Call of the 
Wild.”” This is an epic of a dog who fights 
a desperate battle against a man and his 
civilized methods far up in the Alaska 
country. A human lesson is pointed. The way 
of the dog is, after all, the way of the man. 
This animal, Buck, is stolen from a luxurious 
home in California for service on the Klondike 
trail. A club takes the place of kindness. 
He revolts, and the club falls all the harder. 
He becomes a diplomat of his kind; he falls 
among canine Philistines and learns their 
ways. He begins to steal his food, but, as 
Mr. London says, “it is the clamor of his 
stomach” that makes him do it, and not 
the pleasure of stealing. 

There is in ‘‘ The Call of the Wild”’ much of 
the rich red blood of life. One book like 
this is worth a whole library of conventional 
romance. It runs riot with action. The 
sweep of it wipes away the cobwebs that 
humdrum fiction have left clinging in the 
memory. 

Something of the fierce tang of the frosty 
Alaskan air has always been in Mr. London’s 
work. ‘“‘The Call of the Wild” provides an 
excursion into that realm that is not soon 
forgotten. Interwoven with this story is the . 
romance of the great Yukon trail; the hard- 
ship of trail and pack; the tragedy of men, 
as symbolized by the life of the dog, who 
battle against frozen odds in the lone ice 
reaches of the North. 























BUYING AN EXPOSITION TO SELL IT 
HEN the exposition held a few years ago 
at Omaha had closed, it disappeared 
as a mirage might. One week a town of 
spectacular architecture stood on the Fair 
Grounds. So it appeared the Saturday the 
exposition closed. On Monday a swarm of 
500 workmen poured in through the gates— 
and in a twinkling the wonder city vanished. 
Not even the lagoon was left. 

Months before, a wrecking company had 
bought the whole exposition for about 
$20,000. As soon as the Fair had closed 
they hurried steam derricks, special cars 
and workmen to the grounds and forthwith 
began demolition. 

The bricks that lined the lagoon and paved 
the sidewalks were taken up and shipped 
to Chicago. The buildings were torn down; 
all the lumber was sent away; and the plaster 
was thrown in to fill up the lagoon. Whole 
sections of the roofs were lifted bodily upon 
the cars. The miles and miles of fence were 
taken down. Train load after train load of 
lumber, building materials, furniture, includ- 
ing thousands of chairs—in fact, everything 
that makes up the plant of an exposition, 
were sent to the company’s great Chicago 
depot. , 

Nothing was wasted. The hinges and 
locks on the doors were removed, sorted and 
shipped. All the thousands of trees, shrubs 
and plants that dotted the exposition grounds 
were scientifically loaded on the cars and sent 
east. Flagpoles, flags and typewriters by 
the hundreds shared a like fate. Even the 
great panorama of the Battle of Gettysburg 
was taken. Two weeks from the close of 
the exposition the grounds were bare and 
level. There were no buildings. There was 
no water. 

All of these things were put into shape 
and sold. The company has an immense 
store in which goods are for sale, ‘from a 
needle to an anchor’’—furniture, builders’ 
supplies, lumber, flags, hinges, and all the 
objects and materials used at expositions-—— 
and not only these, but many more, for this 
same company buys dismantled theatres, 


great wooden bridges, and old hotels. It 
buys in bulk and sells piecemeal. There 
is nothing that suggests the traditional 
white elephant so strongly as a group of 
exposition buildings, but this company 
skilfully puts the unpromising material to 
very practical use. 


A QUICK SUCCESS 


CLERK in a small store in a Western 
city grew tired some years ago of 
his bicycle. 

“Why don’t you sell it?” 
friend. 

“T think I will,” said the youth, and he 
inserted an advertisement in the morning 
paper. 

At nine o'clock the following morning a 
purchaser appeared who bought the ‘‘ wheel”’ 
for ten dollars. At half-past nine appeared 
another. 

“T’d like to see that bicycle you adver- 
tised,’’ said he. 

‘But I've sold it,” the young man said. 

About ten o’clock two other men asked 
to see him, though by this time his employer 
was beginning to frown. When the young 
man returned to work an idea struck him. 

“There seem to be a good many people 
looking for second-hand bicycles,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and it’s a pity they can’t have 
them.” 

Two other buyers appeared before lunch 
time. These he did not send away. 

‘““Come around again to-morrow,”’ 
‘I'll have the bicycle here for you.”’ 

At lunch time he hurried to the newspaper 
office and inserted another advertisement, 
this one reading, ‘‘Wanted—a second-hand 
bicycle.” 

That afternoon he had several more callers 
in answer to the first advertisement. The 
next day his experience was, briefly, this: 
Besieged all morning by people with bicycles 
for sale, he asked each seller to leave his 
wheel a day for trial. Then at noon, when 
his callers of the previous day came back, 
he sold the bicycles one by one at a higher 
price than the owners had placed on them. 
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The next day, when he had paid for the 
wheels, his balance of profit made a com- 
fortable little sum. Moreover, the adver- 
tisements were still producing results. 

But here his employer came to him in 
wrath. 

‘“What’s that heap of bicycles out there in 
the yard?” said he. ‘Do you think this is a 
bicycle factory?” 

Gloom fell at once on the bicycle merchant, 
but this business was too profitable to lose. 
He continued thinking. At noon he inter- 
viewed a boy across the street who worked 
in a little ice-cream store that had a shed 
behind it, with the result that the boy agreed 
to receive and store the bicycles and help 
to sell them. The advertising went on. 
Presently the clerk left his employment to 
devote all his time to second-hand bicycles. 

His stores grew and multiplied. He took 
agencies for new bicycles. And today, already 
wealthy, he and his partner own a large 
automobile business. The partner is the 
boy who sold ice-cream across the street 
from the ‘“‘factory.”’ 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


N the one hundred years between 1801 
I and igor the English language has 
more than doubled its percentage in Europe, 
where in 1801 12 per cent. and in t1gor 
27 per cent. of Europe’s population spoke 
English. During the same period every 
other European language suffered a loss in 
percentage. These facts show the victorious 
progress of English. 

In addition to this, there are far more 
English-speaking people outside England, 
in the United States, Canada and Australia, 
than in England; and now that English has 
been made compulsory in India, about 
300,000,000 people have been, or are in 
process of being, added to the English- 
speaking race. 

Though France and Spain have lost their 
American possessions, the French and the 
Spanish languages hold their own in America. 
More than 1,000,000 Canadians speak French 
—the French of Louis X]V.—and there are 
French universities in Quebec and Montreal. 
And though there are only 18,000,000 people 
in Spain, there are nevertheless 35,000,000 
in America speaking her tongue. There are 
110 Spanish-American writers and poets, 
all born outside Spain—showing the vast 
colonial resources of the Spanish language. 

Similar resources are also to be found in 
Portuguese, which is spoken by only 5,000,000 
people in Portugal and by more than 
11,000,000 in Brazil. The victorious spread 
of Portuguese in Brazil is supported hy a 


flourishing Brazilian literature—chiefly fiction 
and poetry. 

Dutch is also expanding. There are more 
Dutch-speaking people in the East Indies 
and in South Africa than in Holland proper. 

Similar examples will tend to show that 
certain languages have a real power of 
expansion, issuing from the mother country 
as a systematic effort, and other languages 
are reinforced by colonial reserves. There 
are also other tongues, like Danish and 
Swedish, that have no resources, and are 
incapable of expansion, and which will die 
out as soon as the countries cease to exist 
as independent nations. 


ODDITIES OF FOREIGN TRADE 


N American manufacturer of machinery, 
wishing to extend his exports to 
Mexico, printed a catalogue in Spanish, in 
which the item ‘* Rotary Machines for Family 
Use’ was meant to figure prominently under 
the proper and correct rendering of \/agutua 
Giratoria de Familia. Unfortunately, the 
translator had it in the printed catalogue 
“Maguina de Familia  Giratoria,”’ — or 
‘Machines for Rotary Families!’’ This 
mistake caused a whole year’s delay in 
placing the goods, and in one instance the 
manufacturer sustained a severe loss through 
a Mexican importer, who refused to make 
payment, claiming that the goods ordered 
did not tally with the catalogue designation. 
Shortly after the Spanish-American war, 
one of the first American novelties sent to 
Spain were the nickel-in-the-slot machines 
the musical kind. Unluckily, the first 
machines played American airs. They were 
quickly demolished. When the next lot of 
machines were imported it was carefully 
advertised in advance that these contrivances 
would play Spanish airs only. This was 
taken as a sort of national compliment, and 
the American slot machines jumped into 
sudden favor, especially the gambling varieties, 
as the Spaniards are very fond of all games 
of chance. In a place like Malaga there are 
now more than forty such machines, each 
earning $3.50 daily on the average. 
American patent medicines were in a fair 
way to establish a popular demand in Norway, 
when the papers noised about the fact that 
a dog had died from the effects of one of 
these Yankee quick-cures. Much advertising 
was required to combat the prejudice thus 
created against the American remedies. A 
customer, having bought a box of quinine 
tablets, decided to ‘‘try them on the dog 
first.”’ He gave the dog enough quinine 
to kill three men, and when it died he 
attributed the death to poison in the tablets. 
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An obstacle that never ceases to furnish 
complications to foreign trade lies in the 
perplexing methods employed by the various 
nations in trade statistics. Uniformity of 
arrangement and agreement as to terms are 
considerations entirely out of the question, 
so that expert knowledge is absolutely 
necessary in all matters involving statistics 
on an international scale. Thus, while the 
United States, Germany, Russia and Holland 
import horses as ‘“‘living animals,’’ England 
stubbornly persists in classing them as 
‘miscellaneous articles, ’’ and France, Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland as ‘‘raw material.’’ 


AN AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


HOUGH automobiles are so common that 
no one any longer turns to look at 
them as they chuff-chuff down the street, 
few people understand their mechanism. 
Dealers tell purchasers how to run and repair 
them, but purchasers are rare who learn in 
this way as much as they would like to know. 
Even a wayside mechanic will scratch his 
head when the problem of a stalled machine 
confronts him. The automobile has furnished 
a new study. 

And the first school has sprung up to teach 
it. Classes will be held this fall at the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
to teach prospective purchasers and owners 
all the mysteries of electric, steam and 
gasoline motor-cars and to train young men 
to become chauffeurs. Already enough appli- 
cations have come in to make a school. 

The first course will instruct the owners 
and operators of automobiles in the mechan- 
ism of various machines and in the art of 
running and caring for them. The second 
course will show draftsmen and machinists 
how automobiles are built. The course for 
professional chauffeurs will deal with steam, 
electric and gasoline engineering, and will 
be fully illustrated with boilers, engines and 
other equipment, with which the students 
will work as students do at the regular 
technical schools. In all the courses theory 
and explanation will be carried on with 
practice. And as the President of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Club and a num- 
ber of manufacturers are taking a direct 
interest in the work, the school has every 
chance of being successful. Within ten 
vears most people will own automobiles, and 
every one will understand them. 


HOW A GOVERNMENT HELPS FARMERS 


N Denmark large owners of land are selling 
portions of their property; and the 
small farmers are keeping their boys from 
emigrating westward by dividing their hold- 
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ings among their children. Meanwhile, the 
Government gives such help to industrious 
peasants ambitious to possess land of their 
own that agricultural Denmark is becoming a 
country of “‘pocket-handkerchief” farms. 

A sober, reliable farm laborer who has 
saved one-tenth the mortgage value of the 
little farm he covets—this value not to exceed 
$1,100—can buy the land by borrowing the 
other nine-tenths from a Government fund. 
He gives a mortgage on which he pays three 
per cent. After five years he also pays one 
per cent. additional toward wiping out half his 
debt. When this half has been paid he pays 
three and one-half per cent. on the remainder 
until he owns the land. But this is not all. 

A cooperative dairy buys his cream and 
returns to him the skimmed milk for his 
hogs. The latter go to the codperative 
bacon factory, and the local branch of a 
cooperative egg exporting house receives 
his eggs. 

He and his wife also may attend certain 
courses in farming, the Government not only 
paying for his instruction but also for his food 
and lodging, while if it be absolutely neces- 
sary, the Government will even hire a man to 
work his holding during his absence. At 
Government expense he can make various 
little journeys to see model farms, and can 
receive instruction at home by itinerant 
agricultural specialists commissioned by the 
State. 

These privileges, however, are not granted 
indiscriminately, for if the landholder makes 
poor use of the advantages they are with- 
held; the State helps only those who help 
themselves. The system costs the Govern- 
ment of Denmark $500,000 a year, but it 
has created a strong, educated, efficient, 
small-property-holding class. 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


T has often been contended that women 
cannot successfully invade those pro- 
fessions combining mental and manual dex- 
terity, analytical chemistry and assaying, 
electric and mechanical engineering, or 
the greater hardships of civil engineering. 
with its mountain-climbing and brush and 
forest traverse. 

But Colorado has long had a woman assayer 
fully as dexterous and mentally expert as 
any man, and now California has developed a 
woman, Mrs. Tutt, who bids fair to do 
more for the development of Arizona than 
any man in the Territory, and her success 
will be the more creditable since many of 
the Territorial male inhabitants have tried 
and failed at the problem she is solving. 

Arizona is noted as a great mining and 
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agricultural territory, when irrigated, but it 
is less well known as possessing streams of 
water fed by eternal springs. These take 
their rise beneath the great Mogollon Plateau, 
which covers most of the -northern and 
eastern portions of the Territory with a heavy 
capping of rock, which in turn is surmounted 
by a magnificent belt of pine timber, which 
extends for nearly 200 miles north and 
south. This belt of timber acts as a water 
reservoir for a large portion of the Arizona 
streams, and in some instances, as at Walnut 
and Fossil creeks, near Jerome, yields its 
hoard of water through very large springs. 
Fossil Creek spring is large and well situated 
for power purposes. A line ninety miles 
long, drawn as a radius with the power 
site as a centre, would embrace within the 
circumference the Tonto Basin country, 
Phoenix, Prescott, Jerome and Flagstaff, 
all large towns and manufacturing and mining 
centres, together with a great intermediary 
mining district now undeveloped for lack of 
transportation and water. 

Walnut Creek is credited with the pro- 
ductive capacity of 6,000 electric horse- 
power and Fossil Creek with upward of 
7,500 electric horse-power. All the Jerome 
men failed to develop the capital and energy 
necessary to utilize these water-powers. 
But Mrs. Tutt, who made a fortune in 
southern California as a civil and electric 
engineer and as an organizer of great ability, 
undertook to finance and manage an attempt 
to develop this source of power. And she 
is working out the task successfully, per- 
sonally superintending the work. 

When once the electric stations are 
established the central section of Arizona 
will bloom as never before, for by electric 
pumps the Verde River will irrigate the 
entire Verde Vallev, some fifteen miles wide, 
instead of, as now, furnishing a green strip but 
a mile in width. Many mines now unprofit- 
able can be worked by means of this power, 
furnished by wire, and the hitherto insuper- 
able transportation problem will be solved by 
electric tramways and railways. 


ARMY OFFICERS AS INVENTORS 


S the science of war develops, the officer 
with an ingenious head supplants the 
traditional hero, for war grows yearly more 
and more a matter of mechanics and engineer- 
ing. In recognition of this, the Army Depart- 
ment has established at Fort Totten on Long 
Island, in connection with the graduate army 
school, an engineering, chemical and elec- 
trical laboratory. One of its products has 
been the officer-inveritor. 


The school and the laboratory exist to 
train army men in running and caring for 
dynamos and motors, in erecting wiring 
systems, in laying harbor mines, and in 
testing and experimenting with explosives. 
The need of such training was recently shown 
when the captain of the Oregon threw forty 
tons of powder overboard in South American 
waters. The powder had so deteriorated as 
to approach the point of danger of spon- 
taneous combustion. Officers must know, 
as the officers of the Oregon knew, the various 
chemical forms their explosives may assume. 
They must be able, moreover, to_keep a 
check on unscrupulous manufacturers by 
possessing expert information to guide them 
in inspection of materials. But while the 
officers at Fort Totten are working at their 
special tasks they find time to exercise their 
ingenuity in other than warlike fields. 

One captain has devised a system for 
transmitting news by positive mechanical 
means rather than by the more complex 
methods common to. electrical services. 
Another officer, Captain Arthur W. Chase, 
has perfected a metallurgical furnace for 
roasting or desulphurizing sulphide ores. It 
is claimed that this furnace operates with 
rare success and economy, occupying a field 
of its own, in that iron ores unsuitable for 
steel and iron manufacture by reason of high 
sulphur content may be crushed and roasted 
to a point within the limit for Bessemer iron 
manufacture. Other officers have made other 
inventions. The Government, in maintain- 
ing a school of experts to improve the science 
of war, is at the same time helping to develop 
the arts of peace. 

SAVING CITY WAIFS 

. ee years ago, on Washington’s 

Birthday, the Salvation Army opened, 
at Rutherford, New Jersey, its first 
children’s home, which, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, was called the Cherry 
Tree Home. Since that time the Army has 
established Cherry Tree homes at Oakland, 
California, and at Amity, Colorado. The 
Rutherford house proved far too small, and 
its family has just been moved to a new 
home at Spring Valley, New York, within a 
day’s walk of New York City. Surrounding 
the house are seventy-nine acres of rich farm 
land. With the help of an _ experienced 
farmer the boys and girls at Spring Valley 
will grow most of their own food supplies 
and will be able to market part of their crops 
as well. 

Each of these three institutions houses 
about fiftv city waifs, for the most part 
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fatherless and motherless. These little people 
are generally wise much beyond their years, 
and are pretty tough customers when taken 
in hand. One little fellow, born down on 
Cherry Street in New York City eight years 
ago, holds the Cherry Tree record for badness. 
His parents, who were drunkards, used to 
throw him about like a football. They 
deserted him when he was a year old, and the 
Salvation Army has cared for him since. 
When he got old enough to toddle about 
easily his principal amusement was picking 
the other boys’ pockets and occasionally 
trying to set fire to the house. Vice was 
simply bred in him. He seems to be out- 
growing these habits now, and the Army 
people in charge of him think that he will 
turn out an honest and capable man. 

The Cherry Tree home at Amity, which is 
not far from one of the Army’s farm colonies, 
has been running for about three years. 
The children get up at half-past five in the 
morning and are busy from that time until 
sundown, except for an hour’s recess at noon. 
After breakfast, boys and girls alike take a 
turn at housework, making up beds, sweeping, 
paring potatoes, and so on. Then comes 
school, which lasts until half-past three in 
the afternoon. Practical work occupies the 
rest of the day. The girls learn to do good, 
plain cooking and sewing. One seventeen- 
year-old girl bakes all the bread used at the 
home, which is more than 300 loaves a week. 
Under the direction of the staff captain the 
boys raise chickens, milk the cows and grow 
vegetables for the table, besides raising 
sugar-beets and cantaloupes for market. 
One youngster of fourteen this year has rented 
two acres of land from the home and expects 
to clear fifty dollars in the fall from his 
crop of sugar-beets. While most of these 
slum-born boys are infatuated with farm 
work, it is not forced upon them if they 
prefer some other sort of life. One young 
fellow, who was born in New York, has 
apprenticed himself to the village blacksmith. 
The Oakland home is run on much the same 
principle as that at Amity and is equally 
successful in its efforts to transform children 
bred to vice into good citizens. 


AMERICAN GOODS AND FOREIGN WHIMS 


RADE obstacles of different sorts have 
been encountered all over the world. 

For years American cotton mills persisted 
in shipping to Chinese ports goods cut in 
lengths not desired by the Chinese tradesmen. 
The latter requested lengths that would 
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enable them to cut precisely four shirts out 
of each piece of goods, pointing to the 
conclusion that there could be but one size 
of shirts in China. Our exporters demurred, 
maintaining that it would not pay to cut 
the goods so frequently without a large 
increase in orders. After much wrangling, 
they finally consented to make the change. 
Today all China, having for centuries pro- 
vided her own cotton stuffs, is dependent on 
our mills for shirts. The Bedouins of Arabia 
are also in a fair way to become converts, 
but the obstacle of forfeiture of trade-mark 
is not yet removed. 

American kerosene has done more for 
civilization in Korea than almost any other 
agent of progress. At first the new illumi- 
nation was fiercely disapproved by the 
natives, who saw in its use a profanation cf 
the sun god. Not until they were told that 
the liquid was extracted from the moon’s 
rays did they dare to employ it. The 
Koreans were then enabled to light their 
homes and their towns by means of kerosene, 
which put an end to the nightly disorders 
that up to that time discouraged civilizaticn. 

Difficulties besetting the introduction of 
American shoes in Australia had to te 
overcome. Shoes of German and English 
make were selling quite briskly when 
shipments of superior American shces tegan 
to arrive in the large Australian cities. The 
shoes were right, the prices were right, and 
at the prices asked the shoes were far better 
than the German and English product, but 
they would not sell. The German and 
English makers had resorted to the stratagem 
of ‘“‘marking down” the sizes, so that a 
No. 8 shoe would bear a No. 7} label. When 
the American footwear appeared—honestly 
marked in proper sizes—the objection was 
raised that to secure a fit at all it would be 
necessary to take a larger size than was re- 
quired in European shoes. Then American 
shoes were found to split at the instep, and 
it took a great deal of time and trouble to 
convince the makers that a shoe to be 
successful in the antipodes must have a 
specially reinforced instep. The Australian, 
who is typically lank and tall, has the naticnai 
habit of standing, when resting, on one le; 
with the other leg slung around it, centerir; 
the weight of his body on his instep, so thet 
this part of the shoe is bound to give way 
unless made extra strong. It took nearly 
a year of agitation to wrest from the American 
makers these two slight concessions, to wit.: 
a stronger instep and marked-down sizes. 








DAYLIGHT VS. ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


A MODERN INVENTION 


INSTALLED, REQUIRES NO RENEWING—IS ABSOLUTELY 


THAT SAVES ARTIFICIAL LIGHT—ONCE 


AUTO- 


MATIC IN ITS ACTION, AND REQUIRES ALMOST NO CARE—AN 
APPLICATION OF THE GLASS-MAKERS’ ART TO AN EVERYDAY NEED 


S the cities become more densely popu- 
A lated and the land increases in value, 
the buildings of necessity are built 
higher and higher. New York, as a writer 
in THE Wor.p’s Work puts it, has passed 
through the five-, ten-, fifteen- and twenty- 
story stages, and has now reached the point 
where the cliff-dwellings and places of busi- 
ness tower thirty stories above the chasmlike 
streets. 

The thoroughfares of modern cities in the 
congested business dis- 
tricts are so hemmed 
in by the mountainous 
buildings that the direct 
sun shines on them only 
at midday. 

There is a constant 
struggle for daylight 
among builders; light- 
wells faced with white 
enameled bricks are sunk 
through story after story 
at great cost of space 
and money, and win- 
dows drink in the un- 
sullied light of the sun 
greedily. Daylight is 
an asset, and buildings 
or rooms commanding 
it may be rented at an 
increased price. 

The workers in many 
an office in every great 
city are compelled to 
work under an artificial 
light all day long, and 
the number of rooms 
where people have to light the gas to dress 
even in summer, and where the blessed 
sunlight comes in meager gray streaks, are 
beyond counting. 

As long as men crowd together in order 
to do business conveniently, and build their 
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FITTED WITH LUXFER PRISMS 
WHICH TAKE THE LIGHT RAYS FALLING FROM 
ABOVE AND DEFLECT THEM THROUGH THE 
WINDOWS AND INTO THE ROOMS 

This photograph shows a court formed by three abutting buildings 


dwellings so as to be near their offices, just 
so long will the congestion continue, tall 
buildings be erected, and the struggle for 
daylight go on. 

COAXING DAYLIGHT INTO DARK CORNERS 

The Luxfer Prisms were invented to meet 
the conditions that confront every builder 
or householder in these days of five-, ten- and 
twenty-story cities. And not only in tower- 
ing cities is this invention very useful, but 
also where the size of the building or the 
surroundings interfere 
with thoroughly diffused 
daylighting. 

It is not a question 
of light so much as the 
direction of the light. 
In the chasmlike streets. 
the narrow light-wells, 
and the courts closely 
hedged in by high walls, 
the light comes from 
above and so shines in 
but a few feet beyond 
the window openings. 

The Luxfer Prisms act 
like myriad mirrors that 
catch the perpendicular 
rays and turn them hori- 
zontally into the room; 
or, to use a more accu- 
rate simile, Luxfer Prisms 
act as clear water does 
when it bends the light 
rays and makes the 
straight lines of a stick 
that has been thrust 
into it appear crooked. 

This new invention that turns the sun in 
its course, or at least its rays, and makes its 
clarifying influence felt in dark places, is 
made of clear white glass. Its outer surface 
is smooth; its inner side is corrugated with 
accurately formed prisms. The light rays, 
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LUXFER PRISMS APPLIED TO AN OLD OFFICE BUILDING 


Two lower windows supplied with Canopy Prisms; the upper windows illumi- 
nated by Luxfer Prisms in frames a little distance from the sash 


falling more or less vertically, penetrate the 
glass, and through the inclined plane of the 
prisms are deflected so that they shine horizon- 
tally or at any desired angle. The set of the 
prisms determines the direction in which the 
rays are thrown, just as a mirror turned at 
different angles reflects the light of the sun 
in varying directions. 

Luxfer Prisms are manufactured to fit 
any condition, and wherever daylight is to 
be found Luxfer Prisms can be depended 
upon to coax it to shine in obscure places. 


A TROUBLESOME PROBLEM SOLVED 


The common difficulty is to obtain day- 
light in deep rooms. While ordinary panes 
will admit a superabundance of sunshine in 
the front or rear of a loft or 
suite of offices, it is often too 
dark to see clearly thirty or forty 
feet back from them. This is a 
problem that troubles those who 
own or lease deep buildings un- 
lighted by side windows, in 
either large cities with narrow 
and gorgelike streets or smaller 
places where the thoroughfares 
may be wider and the surround- 
ing buildings lower; the laws 
governing the rays of the sun 
are the same in every case. 

This problem wherever met 
may be solved by placing parels 
of Luxfer Prisms either outside 
the upper panes of the win- 
dows facing the side from which 





An office on Broadway, New York, before Luxfer Prisms were installed. 
spots show the numerous electric lights burning in the daytime 


the light comes or setting the Luxfer 
Prisms in place of the upper panes 
in the frame of the window itself. 
When the window is deep-set in a 
thick wall, the Luxfer Prisms are set 
in a frame, which may be as orna- 
mental as desired and secured per- 
manently on the wall before the 
window. The value of skylights is 
vastly enhanced when Luxfer Prisms 
are used instead of the usual heavy 
panes; the skylight equipped with 
the Prisms diffuses the light over the 
entire room, instead of throwing it 
straight down, illuminating a small 
area only. 

Sidewalk lights furnished by the 
American Luxfer Prism Company 
produce the same effect—the light 
shining from above is deflected at a sharp 
angle and is spread all over the space it is 
desired to illumine. 


SOME DARK PLACES MADE LIGHT 


Factories, offices, hotels, stores, private 
residences and public institutions have used 
Luxfer Prisms to great advantage. 

A large agricultural machinery manu- 
facturing concern, whose factory in a small 
western town is equipped with many hun- 
dred square feet of Luxfer Prism, found 
the installation a ‘‘good investment.” This 
factory has plenty of open ground about it, 
but the direct rays of the sun penetrated the 
great rooms but a little way until the Luxfer 
Prisms threw them in and diffused the light 
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evenly and thoroughly throughout the 
entire space. 

The great store of Stern Bros., 
Twenty-third Street, New York, which 
is 180 feet wide by 200 feet long, had 
to depend on artificial lighting almost 
entirely until Luxfer Prisms were in- 
stalled. The benefits derived from 
the use of Luxfer Prisms in this great 
store, where clear natural light is neces- 
sary to permit of the correct judging 
of colors and in nice matching of 
fabrics, can be best shown by quoting 
from a letter written by the owners to 
the American Luxfer Prisms Company: 

“First of all, the daylight intro- 
duced into our premises has added 
very greatly to the general attrac- 
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A DEEP STORE MADE BRIGHT BY LUXFER PRISMS 


This store, running through the block (200 feet), filled with miscellaneous merchandise, 
is clearly illuminated by the Luxfer Prisms, which are shown in the photograph 


tiveness of our store, and has proved °* the window 


very acceptable to us and our customers, 
doing away with the use of the electric 
light. 

“Of secondary importance, but of very 
great practical value to us, has been the very 
great saving of time of our employees through 
their being able to show goods in their true 
colors in any portion of our large floors 
without being obliged.to carry them to the 
front or rear under the windows, as was 
necessary before the installation of your 
prisms. 

‘‘We have also found a great economy in 
the saving of the cost of artificial light, which 
has been replaced by daylight, and in the 
saving of the cost of the incandescent lamps. 
The latter item alone has amounted during 





AFTER (see opposite page) 


‘The same office ane after Luxfer Prisms have been installed. The clear, evenly dis- 


tributed daylight is evident. 


The electric lights are no longer necessary in the daytime 


the year to a very considerable percentage of 
the entire cost of the equipment of the 
prisms.” 

In many offices the desks close to the 
windows are flooded with light, while those 
fifteen feet off have a bare sufficiency, and 
all beyond that distance are either shrouded 
in darkness or faintly illumined with a dim 
twilight that is even more trying than 
artificial light. ‘The American Tobacco Com- 
pany obviated this difficulty by installing 
Luxfer Skylight Prisms at the back of their 
offices, which furnished sufficient light for the 
entire floor and displaced many electric lights. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS SUFFUSED WITH DAYLIGHT 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
accomplished the same _ re- 
form by installing Luxfer 
Prisms in the upper sashes 
of the windows of their build- 
ing and also placing them 
in canopy form; the quotation 
from their letter expresses 
their satisfaction: 

“The installation of your 
prisms in the various parts 
of our building, No. 120 
Broadway, New York City, 
gives the most complete satis- 
faction. I selected some of the 
darkest rooms and most diffi- 
cult places to light, and the 
results have been in every 
way successful. 

“The additional order that 
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we have lately given you for the building is 
sufficient proof of our appreciation of 
your product.” 

It has often been necessary, in order to 
secure sufficient light, to sink light-wells 
where every inch of floor space is valuable. 
In the thick of the business district of New 
York is a building which was pierced from 
top to bottom by two twenty-foot-square 
light-wells, so that the lower or street floor 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


“Before equipping otir store with prisms, 
last fall, our light was secured from the 
two ends and from two light-shafts, each 
approximately twenty feet square, making 
a total of 800 square feet in the centre of 
our store. 

“We have used your prisms on the two 
ends and have completely covered the two 
light-wells [described above], and are very 
glad to state that the guarantee made by 
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IN THE UPPER SASHES OF ALL 


PROOF BUILDING. YOUNG, 
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cere 


AND LIGHT-GIVING LUXFER PRISMS ARE PLACED 


THE WINDOWS OF THIS FIRE- 
SMYTHE & FIELD, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA., DEPARTMENT STORE SUPPLIES 


might be lighted. The American Luxfer 
Prism Company guaranteed to-secure more 
daylight by the use of its Prisms in the 
windows at either end of the building than 
was supplied by the light-wells; the use of 
Luxfer Prisms in this case saved 800 square 
feet of floor space in each of four stories, or 
3,200 square feet in all. The satisfaction of 
the tenant of the lower or store floor is shown 
by the following: 


your firm previous to the installation, viz., 
‘the same amount of light would be secured 
in the centre of our store and fifty per cent. 
increase sixty feet from each end,’ has been 
more than fealized, as shown by actual 
tests made with the illuminometers by 
Professor F. G. Van Dyke. 

“According to the expert, the increase 
in present results over previous results in the 
centre of our store is fifty-six per cent. and 
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DAYLIGHT VS. ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 





A STORE IN GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, LIGHTED BY ORDINARY 
GLASS FRONT AND REAR 


sixty feet from 
each end, an 
average of 
ninety-two 
and seven- 
eighths per 
cent. In fact, 
we are very 
glad to state 
that the results 
secured by the 
installation of 
your Luxfer 
Prisms are en- 
tirely satisfac- 
tory.” 


Showing the clear, evenly distributed daylight throughout the deep, narrow room 


DAYLIGHT INTRODUCED INTO DARK 
SCHOOLS AND RESIDENCES 


Though commercial houses have 
found the equipment of Luxfer Prisms 
in many cases an economical neces- 
sity, public institutions have proved 
them of great benefit, as the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter written 
by the Superintendent of Schools 
of Albany, N. Y., will show: 

“T am pleased to say that the 
Luxfer Prisms are giving great satis- 
faction. Although we have had 
several dark days since they were 
set, we have not used a particle 
of artificial light in the two rooms, 
while heretofore on such days all 
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THE SAME STORE AFTER BEING EQUIPPED WITH A LUXFER PRISM 


SKYLIGHT 


the gas at our command was 
not sufficient.” 

Cheerless rooms in private 
residences have been inade 
bright by the introduction 
of Luxfer Prisms. Mr. Leo 
B. Cluett, of Troy, N. Y., 
writes, soon after the instal- 
lation of the prisms: ‘‘ Today 
we can enjoy the light of 
heaven instead of resorting 
to a_ substitute, and our 
dining-room is as cheerful as 
we could wish.”’ 

FIRE-EXCLUDING AS WELL 

Much has been said of the 
light-giving qualities of Luxfer 
Prisms, but 
they are as ef. 
fective in keep- 
ing out fire as 
they are in 
coaxinginday- 
light. Set in 
zinc cr copper 
frames, and 
secured im- 
movably in 
place by a 
thick deposit 
of copper elec- 
troplating over 
the metal 
work, great 
strength is 
secured with 





FOUR LUXFER PRISM CANOPIES 


Showing four installations of Luxfer Prisms in one block of the dry goods district, 


New York 
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THE ENTIRE FRONT OF B. ALTMAN & CO.’S STORE FIT- 


TED WITH LUXFER PRISMS IN CANOPY FORM 


This is a particularly difficult problem on account of the heavy elevated 
railroad structure that at this — runs close to the front of the build- 


ing, and Luxfer Prisms have solved this problem admirably 


the least amount of 
metal framework 
(the more frame- 
work the more 
shadow and less 
light. This system 
of electro-copper- 
plate glazing has 
been thoroughly 
approved by the 
boards of fire under- 
writers, and in Phil- 
adelphia, where 
Luxfer Prisms were 
placed in the upper aes: 
sashes of all the |= 3m 








ported by your superintendent. A verv 
large iron hinge came from the top floor 
and struck the skylight, but did not get 
through; we think the copper frames held 
it. We are very much surprised, from 
the weight of the hinge and the distance 
it fell from, that it did not fall direct into 
our store. Yours truly, 
‘DEERING, MILLIKEN & Co.” 


COST AND RESULT 


The application of Luxfer Prisms is 
illimitable; in almost every case where 
plain, clear glass is used this new invention 
will be found to be a great improvement. 

Daylight is almost as necessary as 
food and air, without it men grow pale 
andlosetheirenergy, 
their eyes fail and 
their usefulness is 
impaired. The light 
of the sun is life- 


giving and _ costs 
nothing. 
Artificial light 


vitiates the air, is 
trying to the eyes, 
and that most com- 
monly used makes 
the color of fabrics 
and other things 
appear to be other 
than itis. It heats 
| the air, and, more- 


ae... ee 
. See 





back and front win- 
dows of a great fire- 
proof building 
(Messrs. Young, 
Smythe & Field) devoted to the 
storage and display of costly de- 
partment store supplies, the fire un- 
derwriters classed the prisms in fire- 
proofing qualities with the best wire- 
netted glass that filled the lower 
sashes of the same windows. 

As to the strength of the Luxfer 
Prism skylights, the following letter 
tells the story: 
“AMERICAN LUXFER PRiIsM CoM- 

PANY, 
160 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

“ Dear Sirs: Yours of the 21st at 
hand, and the facts of the latest 
accident to our skylight are as re- 


LUXFER PRISMS ON THE SHADY SIDE OF A STORE FRONT 


This tailoring establishment found the daylight particularly valuable on 
account of the true value of the colors of cloths shown by it 





Over, is very expen- 
sive. 
Luxfer Prisms 


ait, Shy, 
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THE NEWARK EVENING NEWS OFFICE 


The Luxfer Prisms here shown are of great value, though the building faces a 
broad street 
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ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF BROADWAY 
The Luxfer Prisms are set in a frame a little distance from the pane. 
bg is a very deep store and depends on the the prisms largely for 
its light 


usher daylight into dark corners, enable 
goods to be displayed in their true colors, 
save the cost of much gas and elec- 
tricity, and furnish light that is healthy 
and cheap. 

The cost of artificial lighting may be 
reduced in many cases from 25 to 50 per cent. 
by the use of Luxfer Prisms, besides the gain 
in health and comfort and convenience, 
which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 

The cost of Luxfer Prisms, which is not 














ON BROADWAY 
Showing Luxfer Prisms in two forms. The store windows are set with 
Luxfer Prisms in sheet form, the second story Prisms are Set in frames 
away from the sash. This picture suggests the ornamental possi- 
bilities of Luxfer Prisms 


greatly above plate glass of the best quality, 
is soon equaled by the money saved from the 
diminution in the amount of gas or electric 
light used. 

Luxfer Prisms soon pay for themselves 
and require no renewing—they neither wear 
out, nor, if kept clean, deteriorate in use- 
fulness. 

The information blank on the following 
page, if filled out and sent to us, will enable 
us to give you complete information as to 
COSt, etc. 


SHOWING HOW LUXFER PRISMS WORK. 
eak in the drawing, shines through the clear glass and is bent 


by the prisms inward so that it shines into the room. The change of the angle of the 
prisms varies the direction of the light rays. 


See Information Blank on Following Page 


The light coming from above, shown by the white str 
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This blank is attached for your convenience, and does not carry 
any obligation to buy 


INFORMATION BLANK 


FOR ESTIMATING PURPOSES 


(TO BE FILLED OUT AND RETURNED) 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 
346-348 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Dear Sirs: Please quote prices on LuXFER Prisms to: 


Luxfer Prisms produce their wonderful results by redistributing the 
available light in the best possible manner. They are made in a great many 
different forms; they do not produce the same results under all conditions; and 
they are not always applied in the same way: therefore, both the cost and the 
results are affected by the conditions. Please give us the conditions in your case 
by giving us the information indicated below: 


Size of room to be lighted is............ eee feet. 

Distance from prisms to buildings, trees or other outside obstructions 
opposite prisms is............ feet. Obstructions consist of........... x 

Height of these opposite buildings or trees, etc., Is............ feet. 

Distance from floor line to tops of windows is............ feet. 

Distance from ground line to tops of windows is............ feet. 

Distance from prisms to outside face of wall is............ inches. 

Height of ceiling is............ feet. 


Below is a plan of a typical storeroom, showing information which we need. 
Please make to the right a similar sketch bringing out conditions in your case in 
like manner. If convenient, send blue-print plans. Be careful to show size of panel 
required for each opening. Approximate sizes will do for estimating purposes, 
but if you send us an order give us exact glass sizes and state that they are exact. 

REMARKS 
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Occasions when 
there is particular 
pleasure in looking 
one’s best, demand 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Purifies and stimu- 
lates the skin with- 
out destroying its 
delicate bloom. 
Gives to the com- 

















plexion the smooth, 
fresh beauty of per- 
fect health. A face 
soap — discrimina- 


ting people use it for 
toilet and bath. 


Your dealer has it. 
25 cents a cake. 


i Our booklet, trial size 
Special offer package of ‘Soap and 


Facial Cream sent for 
§ cts.to pay postage ; 
or for ro cts. the same 
| and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder 
and Dental Cream. 


Address Dept 66 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 


Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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There is 
no biliousness 
in old beer 


The beer that makes you bilious 
is what we call a “green beer.” It 
is beer that is marketed too soon 
— that is insufficiently aged. 

Westore Schlitz Beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, and this 
fact requires a storage capacity for 
425,000 barrels. 

We keep it there until it is well 
fermented. That adds to the cost, 
of course. That is why some beers 


are shipped green. 


We are 
that careful 
all through 


Careful about materials — about 
cleanliness. 

So careful that we filter all the 
air that touches Schlitz Beer. 

And when it is bottled and 
sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 

Your doctor will tell you to 
drink Schlitz Beer, rather than 
common beer; and it costs you no 
more than the common. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 
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FALLING LEAVES |, 
ae 
warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 
But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches,will it be bare and cheer- 
less as that of the tree stripped of 
its leaves? 
An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years — 
and meanwhile will protect your 


family. 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 282 Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 8 


Please send me information regarding an endowment for 


years of age. 
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| TIFFANY 
STUDIOS 


Oriental Rugs 


Every Rug offered by the Tiffany Studios 
is imported direct from the Orient, and when 
received its quality and colorings are passed 
upon by experts before it is added to the 
stock. All the best known weaves are 
represented and the collection is especially 
noteworthy by reason of the number of rare 
and unusual rugs it includes. The 
enm activitics of the Tiffany Studios 
maw cover the allied arts and crafts 
AAD, as applied to decoration. 
; Descriptive brochures 
mailed on request. 




































Antique [BCR 
Persian ; 
Silk 
Rug 
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TIFFANY STUDIOS 
333 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Showrooms 
Open to 
Visitors 

Correspondence 
Invited 
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W. & J. SLOANE 








Those to whom the decoration of homes is entrusted 
must be able not only to appreciate, but to adapt to 
Twentieth-Century needs, the excellence of schools 
so widely varying in form and detail as those of the 
Italian Renaissance and of the English Elizabethan, 
of Henry II. and Louis XVI. of France, of the Gothic 
of the Thirteenth Century and the Neo-Classic of the 
Eighteenth, and withal they must be no mere tame 
copyists, but originators and creators. 

As professional interior decorators and furnishers, we 
place at the disposal of the public our studio with 
its corps of trained artists and designers, our exclu- | 
sive line of wallpapers and wall coverings, our fine 
assortment of upholstery fabrics, our rare collection of 
classic furniture, our unlimited stock of carpetings and 
rugs, and our unsurpassed facilities for bringing these 
factors together to attain the highest artistic results. 





BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET 
N E W > 2S KR S&F 
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failing to give pleasure to 


its otwners and friends? 


The fact isthe Regina Music Box, with its inexhaustible repertoire 
of music, is a most attractive addition to the equipment of any home. 
It pleases old and young, sick and well. Always in a mood to play 
and so simple a child can operate it. A long series of Jessons not 
necessary to obtain the very best of the world’s music at a reason- 
able cost. 

Prices and styles range from $10 to $400, and by most dealers 
Reginas are sold on the easy payment plan, so that they can be 
enjoyed while being paid for. 

Catalogue, music lists, and a delightful love story, “A HAR- 
MONY IN TWO FLATS,” sent free on receipt of postage. 

Reginas are sold everywhere by responsible dealers. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
5 East 22d St., New York. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE MAKERS OF THESE INSTRUMENTS 
have shown that genius for pianoforte making that has been 
defined as ‘tan infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

The result of eighty years of application of this genius to the 
production of musical tone is shown in the Chickering of to-day. 








Catalogue upon Application CHICKERING & SONS 


790 Tremont Street, Boston. . 
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ANNA HELD AT THE SIMPLEX 


Mr. THEODORE P. BROWN, 9 May St., Worcester, Mass. May 9, 1903. 
Dear Sir :—I believe that in the Simplex you have achieved a great advance in piano players, 
From a musical standpoint, it appeals to me more strongly than any other device of its kind. 


Yours sincerely, 


ae Ae 


*¢ It Makes Musicians of Us All” 


The SIMPLEX is said by the famous musical artists of the world, as well as by its purchasers, to 
possess the greatest number of points of superiority. 

The basic principal is right — construction proper. Each component part is selected with a view 
to its perfection. Artisans of acknowledged skill only are employed in its manufacture. 


Teachers sanction the use of the SIMPLEX by their pupils. It affords an 
example of correct piano playing that is of great assistance to the student. 


MUSIC LIBRARIES. Every SIMPLEX is guaranteed and will last a lifetime. 


Send for catalogue. Price, $2 50 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer 
13 May Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The Individual Tone Quality of the Everett 
Piano has given it the approval of leading critics and 
greatest artists. What constitutes Tone Quality, as 
exemplified in the Everett Piano, and its value in the 
musical art of to-day, is thus commented on by the 
great musical critic 


H. E. KREHBIEL 


(Mr Krehbiel has been spending some years in the study of 
the pianoforte and its literature and writes with authority.) 


Several years ago in one of my books I said of the technical tendency of modern pianists :—“‘We 
want strength and velocity of finger to be coupled with strength, velocity and penetration of thought. 
We want no halting or lisping in the proclamation of what the composer has said. but we want the con- 
tents of his thought, not the hollow shell no matter how distinctly its outlines be drawn.” A pianist of 
the type here called must have a perfect pianoforte it he is to fulfill his mission. He must have an 
instrument capable of expression The voices of pianofortes are almost as individual as those of men 
and women and ought to answer to the stimulus of feeling just as the latter do Centuries before the 
pianoforte came into existence, the makers of 1ts precursors (spinets, virginals and harpsichords), 
busied themselves with the problem presented by this need. Not only did they experiment with a great 
variety of materials for the jacks which did the work now assigned to the hammers but they went so 
far as to employ the precious metals silver and gold for the strings. Tone Quality is the soul of the 
pianoforte’s voice, as much as expressive timber is the soul of the human voice One. like the other, is 
the product of a perfect apparatus employed 1n the service ot the emotions. There must be the same 
nice adjustment of vibratory and resonating agencies in each case, Tone Quantity is well, itis, indeed, 
essential tor all the music composed since the advent of Liszt. But Tone Quality is demanded by all 
the music that ever was and will be demanded by all the music that is to come so long as the Art 
remains in the service ot the Beautiful. 


No mistake can be made by following the lead of such 
great artists as Reisenauer, Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, Hirsch- 
man, Pierce, Nordica, Campanari and Shonert, who use the 
Everett Piano exclusively, and endorse it unconditionally. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WE HAVE A 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO MAKE YOU. 


Address Department B, 


The John Church Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
London 
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Hood’s 
Tooth Powder 


Cleanses and whitens the 

teeth, hardens and reddens 
the gums, neutralizes all acid 
secretions of the mouth, pre- 
vents dental decay, and sweetens 
the breath. 25 or 50c. 


FREE SAMPLE. 


Hood’s 
Medicated 


Joap 


Makes and keeps the skin 
pure, active and healthy; of 
signal service in all cutaneous 
eruptions and scalp diseases; 
best for nursery, sick chamber, 
toilet and bath. Excellent as a 
sanative wash. Delightfully re- 
freshing in warm weather. 10or25c, 
FREE SAMPLE. 





Peptiron 
Pills 


(Chocolate-coated) 

Ironize the blood, give healthy 

color to pale cheeks, lips and 

ears, create an appetite, aid di- 
gestion, steady the nerves and 
promote sweet, refreshing, natural 
sleep. 

By Mail at $1 a box —a full 

month’s treatment. C. I. HOOD CO., 
prop. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Lowell, Mass. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


BRAIN 
AND 





From the phos- 
phoid — 
of the Ox 
Brain and 
the Em- 
bryo of 
Wheat 





Is an essential food to nourish and keep the nerves 
strong, the brain clear and vigorous. For the relief of 
brain weariness, mental depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weakness resulting from an impaired nervous sys- 
tem, Vitalized Phosphites is without an equal. It restores 
brain and nerve power by specially feeding the nerve 
centres. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental 
growth of children. 


Vitalized Phosphites ts a concentrated white powder, pleasant to taste 
free from narcotics. Formula on each bottle. Descriptive pamphlet free 





PREPARED BY 


| 6 56 West 25th Street 
ee Y New York City 


| If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00) . 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy in existence for cold im the head and sore throat 
By mail, 50 cents. 


DEAFNESS AND 
CATARRH CURED 


BY NO METHOD UNTIL «ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED. 





Ninety-five per cent. of all cases of deafness brought to our attention 
is the result of chronic catarrh of the throat and middle ear. The ait 
passages become clogged by catarrhal deposits, stopping the action ot 
the vibratory bones. Until these deposits ar 
removed a cure is impossible. The inner ear 
cannot be reached by probing or spraying, 
hence the inability of aurists or physicians to 
cure. Ear drums are worse ion useless 
That there is a scientific cure for deafness and 
catarth is demonstrated every day by the use 
of Actina. The vapor current generated in 
the Actina passes through the Eustachian 
tubes into the middle ear,removing the catarrhal 
obstructions as it passes through the tubes 
and loosens up the bones (hammer, anvil and 
stirrup) in the inner ear, making them respond 
to the slightest vibration of sound. Actina has 
never failed to cure ringing noises in the head 
We have known people troubled with this 
distressing symptom for years to be completely 
cured in only three weeks’ use of Actina 
Actina also cures la grippe, asthma, bronchi- 
tis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or indirectly 
due to catarrh. Actina is sent on trial post 
paid. Write us about your case. We give 
advice free, and positive proof of cures. A 
valuable book—Professor Wilson’s roo-page Dictionary of Disease, 
Free. Address New York and London Electric Association, Dept. 6 C 
929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOSCARINA 













MOST exquisite 
Essence, Presented 
in an original Baccarat 
bottle. Most appropriate 
for present. Quite ex- 
pensive but exclusive in 


LAT D 


HAIR TONIC 





QUINT: 


THE BEST HAIR RESTORER quality. ‘eas 
Sold Everywhere or 2-oz. Bottle 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE ~ Russees Prepaid, $3.36 
A hair-dressing for every person of refinement yy gl 
ED. PINAUD’S eS a: 
teehee otha iedapinsecinngen IMPORTATION OFFICES fot alo he 
ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICES, . sites j 


Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 

















aroma that 7 
ROSE SOAP is the 
acme of skilled perfecti 










The best Glycerine Soap, **No. 4711.” 
Its purity is absolute; its perfume un- 
equalled. Used for years in the Court 
of H. I. M., the Emperor of Russia. 
Can be applied to the most tender and 
delicate skin. 
Manufactured by FERD. MULHENS, 
Cologne, 0 /R, Germany. 
Sole U. S. Agents, 
y) MULHENS & KROPFFR, 
298 Broadway, . s New York. 
Send 15 cents for full size sample cake. 
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PIANOS 


Have been established over 51 years 











They are the dom 


nant influence in mod- 





ern piano making. 





The recognized supe- 






riority of the Voss has 





i) aroused universal emu- 





| 
i, lation—its Toner, Con- 


struction, and Design 





making it the standard 





of piano merit. 






By our easy payment plan, every fame 






a fine piano. We allow a liberal price 





for old instruments in exchange, and 






deliver the piano in your house free 





of expense. You can deal with us at 






Send for our descriptive catalogue C, 






ily in moderate circumstances can own 
| a distant point the same as in Boston. 
Ht 


which gives full information. 









VOSC & SONS PIANO C0. 


161 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 






All Right 


Whether it is a Russian, an Englishman, 
or a Turk that you hear talking, it is only 
a matter of time when you hear the words 
‘All Right!?? 

It is a comprehensive phrase and so 
used in all languages. There are no better 
words to use in describing the 


Emerson 


Pianos 
They are ‘‘All Right’’ in every parti- 
cular—/one, action, case and durability. 
In spite of their high qualities they are 
sold at a reasonable price and there is more 
Piano value to the dollar in an Emerson 
than in any other make. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and explanation 
of our easy time system of payments, Wherever 
you live we deliver free of expense, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON Dept. Ve = CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave, 

















Fan Motors, ‘$6. 75 


Battery Table Lamp . . ° 06. 00 
Battery Hanging Lamp 00 
Telephone, complete, . + #2. 50 el 8: 195 
Electrie Door Bells . ° -80 
Electric Carriage Lamps. . . +» 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns . . . «. 200 
#8.00 Medical Batteries . . . . 8.95 
#12.00 Belt. with Suspensory . . 2, on 
Telegraph a oe 2.2 

Battery Motor #1. 00 to a* 00 
Bieycle E lectrie “y ights 2.00 
Electric Ratlwa + 6 - 8.50 
Pocket Flash L tghts “ee 1.50 
Necktie Lights © © e Tbe. to 8.00 
Ba Send for free book. Describes and illustrates many 
ey of the most useful electric devices at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. Agents can 
make handsome commissions and many sales. 

Jrite for complete information. 


= === OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, - Cleveland, 0. 


Battery 



























Microscopes 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature study, $3. 

Dissecting Microscope, new Doublet lens, 
for Nature study, 

Complete Student’s BMicroscope, reduced 
from $27.50 to $2 


Beck’s new $45 I pent atory Microscope, re- 
duced to $36. Beck’s new $90 Microscope, 
with two eye pieces, objectives 2-3, 1-6, 
and 1-12, triple nose piece and Abbe con- 
denser, $72. 

Agents for all microscopes made by E. Leitz 


an . & J. Beck. Special prices to 


Schools. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN @ EARLE, 
Dept. L, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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From the starting point back in 1847, when 

Rogers Bros, silver plated ware was first made 
and sold, there has been no reduction from the 
original superior quality. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods were first made at a time when “quality counted.” The 
high standard has ever been maintained—even increased, and 
to that has always been added the beauties of new designs that 
progress brings toskilled workmen. ‘To-day the complete trade- 
mark ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” stands alike for quality and beauty, and 
is the guiding mark for purchasers of ‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Beautiful patterns are fully illus- 
trated in ourcatalogue J_49g sent free anywhere. Address 




















SILVERWARE pees 


< 
“s 


One of the many points of merit that character- 
izes ‘‘World Brand” Silverware is the positive 
fact that all goods bearing our mark of distinction 
we guarantee to carry not less than 50% more 
silver than other standard plate. A good reason 
why ‘‘World Brand” table silver wears best — 
always looks best—is best. Sold by dealers—ask 
for it! May we send you our handsome catalogue? 


It’s free. The American Silver Co., 


GARRIES sas 4 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


: ‘ Free, gaa Sugar Shell. Send postal 
50% MORE SILVER. onan 
THAN STANDARD PLATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz Wor.ip’s Work. 
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‘“‘Drawers of Water” 


“Hewers of wood and drawers of water” is the 
term applied in the Old Testament to those who 
gained a livelihood from the most arduous toil. It 
was the sentence of the princes upon the Children 
of Israel, as detailed in the Book of Joshua. To- 
day in the Far East the very poor are drawing water 
in the same old way of three thousand years ago. 
How are you drawing it? How much time do you 
or your servants spend daily in conveying water by 
hand, for the laundry, the live stock, the garden, and 
every household use? The cheapest man you can 





hire will cost you, in two or three months, more 
than a Hot-Air Pump, which lasts a lifetime; 
and does the work of many servants, far better, too, 
than they can ever do it. 

Descriptive catalogue “ C-1”’ 
sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ao N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 

692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. ul 
22 Pitt St., Sydney. N. S. W. “Ss. i 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. The Hut-Air Pump 


























SIX TIMES A YEAR 


is as often as it is necessary 


TO WIND A PRENTISS CLOCK 


How often do you have to wind yours? 

It is strong and well constructed, a perfect time- 
keeper and automatically shows the correct date. 
Also Program clocks for ringing bells, 
Electrically Synchronized clocks for 
Time Plants, and Frying-pan clocks. 
Send for Catalogue No. 33. 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Dept. 3, 49 Dey Street New York City 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER? 


Itisa 
Perfect Combination 
of Good Material All you have guessed about life in- 
and Skilled Labor surance may be wrong. If you wish to 


know the truth, send for “ The How and 














Notice Signature - , a 
of the Why.” It is issued free by the 


PENN MutTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., 


onLabel 
and 
get the genuine 


The Improved requires 
no tacks to fasten shades 
wooD TIN 
ROLLERS. ROLLERS 


4 
4 
i 
: 
i 


Philadelphia. 


This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 
T 
Saeaco 275 WATER ST: 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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A $20,000 House Without 
an Elevator 





Z| 

























would have been the usual thing a few years ago. But 
times have changed. The study of home comfort has 
occupied some of the best minds of this generation with 
the result that the average American lives in greater 
comfort to-day than did a king two hundred years ago. 
One of the most important additions to comfortable 
living is the development of the Otis Automatic 
Electric Elevator. 

Its operation is so simple that any member of the 
household may use it at will, as it is controlled entirely by 
push buttons. It requires no attendant, is always ready, 
and the operating expense is so slight that its initial cost 
is practically its whole expense. This cost may be 
neglected in the calculation inasmuch as the addition 
in value and salability of the property more than ex- 
ceeds the expense of the installation. The day is not 
far distant when all houses of any pretension, old as well 
a3 new, will be equipped with these elevators. 

Power may be obtained from any 
lighting circuit and the expense of same 
is so slight that it need not be con- 
sidered. The original investment is 
about the same as an automobile. The 
Elevator costs less to operate and does 
not wear out nor go out of fashion; in 
fact, it is an investment which benefits 
the whole household. 

Correspondence invited. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices throughout the country. 
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The White House 


as restored and refurnished 
is now warmed by 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


They yield the height of 
true home comfort, health- 
fulness and cleanliness. 
What is now enjoyed by 
the first citizen of our land 
is within the reach of the 
humblest householder. 


Hot Water or Steam 





is now simply and cheaply put 
in houses already erected with- 
out tearing partitions or in any 
way altering the building. 


They relieve the 
household of dirt and 
drudgery and pay for 
themselves in fuel econ- 
omy and absence of re- 
pairs. 

Made in sizes to fit 
3-room cottages to 
9-room public 
buildings, etc. Send 
today for valuable 
booklet (free). 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


SPSS HOSS 





Dept. 45 
CHICAGO 





{ 





Bishop Furniture Co, &"j,53"!** 


Ship anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi River 
and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. 

No. 2668 Combination Buffet and China Closet. Made of 
solid Oak witha 
quarter sawed front. 
Finished any shade, 
,olished or dull. 

rawers andCloset 
have perfect locks. 
Upper drawer lined 
with velvet for silver- 
ware. China Closet 
has Bird’s-eye Maple 
back and double 
strength glass ends 
and door. Adjustable 
shelves 17 in. long x 
14 in. deep grooved at 
back for plates. 
Holds a 100-piece 
set besides odd 
fancy pieces. Top 
and cupboard doors 
neatly carved. Cast 
brass handles and 
easy running casters. 
Height 68 in., Length 
46in., French Bevel 
plate mirror 20x14 in. 
Retails at $35.00. 
Our price direct on 
approval, freight pre- 
paid as sta- 
. “4 ted ore, P2420 

Over roo other Buffets, China Closets and Sideboards shown in 
our FREE Catalogue which descr:bes 1200 pieces of high-grade 
fashionable Furniture. Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Co, «20.57 tents Sytt,. 




















‘* A sublime spectacle.”’ 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 








One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any 
season of the year, reached from 
every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘ Four Track Series,’’ 
** America’s Winter Resorts,’’ will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General. Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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QUAKER SHOP FURNITURE 


IS CHARACTERIZED BY ITS SIMPLE BEAUTY 
Qy white SHOP FURNITURE is made by hand from quartered 










white oak, thoroughly dried and seasoned, insuring great strength. 

The natural grain and figure of the wood are preserved by a 
special process of finishing, which, while imparting a rich and 
lasting color, at the same time protects the surface of the wood. ; 

Each piece which we manufacture is the result of studious 
thought, with the result that it is thoroughly adapted for the purpose 
intended. Apart from its rich simplicity, QUAKER «std 
SHOP FURNITURE should recommend itself to 
the purchaser because of its quality. It is the result 
of more than thirty years’ experience in furniture 
making where quality has always been the principal 
inspiration. 

Each piece possesses individual merit and_ is 
complete in itself. Whether you contemplate refur- 
nishing a room or wish only an odd piece or two, send 
for our booklet—it is replete with suggestions for 
Hall, Dining Room, Library, or Den. 


The Muaker Shop 
Pbiladelpbhia, Pa. 


Office and Show Rooms Factory 


= ARM CHAIR 
1027 Race Stréet 3907 19 Powelton Ave. Done in Fumed Oak, with Spanish Leather Cushion 
and Roan Skin Pillows 














Russmore Furniture 


(Trade Mark) 
—aenyieege wry — There are several features of Russmore 


Pp lib | which make it an especially desirable furniture : 
| 1.—Ilts distinctive color—a rich brown, which 
shows the beautiful sheen of the wood and 
harmonizes with many situations. 
2.—lts hand construction, insuring strength 
and long service. 
3.—Its simple designs, which give an individ- 
ual appearance to the room. 
4.—The low prices at which it ts offered. 
Send for a magazine stand like the illustra- 


tion to see what Russmore Furniture is like. 
This stand is 4 feet high. Price $10.50. 


— Our Russmore Catalogue shows man-; 
fine patterns. We send It on request. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
Chicago 
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A Convenient aud Economical Appliance 
for Cleaning Steam Boilers 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN ANY TYPE OF FURNACE 


Works equally well with water-tube or 
fire-tube boilers 


Saves cleaning by hand 
Saves drawing the fires 
Saves shutting down the plant 


Saves 80% of cost of repairs 
Saves on coal bills 


Write for booklet showing practical working, comparison, 
tables of cost of machine over hand-cleaning, ‘and how pres- 
ent users regard the Vulcan as a saver of time and money. 


VULCAN SOOT CLEANER CO., Ltd. 
351 Main Street, Windber, Pa. 
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The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


2% BOSTON x 
Near Back Bay Stations 
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Illustration is of Set No. 52 at $20.00, 


” CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 
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For HOME or TRADE USE 


ABSOLUTELY BEST No. 51,14 Tools, * $3. 00 is 
“. QUALITY, STANDARD | “* 52:24 0.00 %4 
> SIZE Mechanics’ tools} ** * 53, 36 “ re 3 00 3 


in well finished hard- 54, sik at 20.00 
wood wall cabinets. * “100, with bench, at 80.00 3 

Ask for Catalogue No. 1009 * 
Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hard- 
ware, Tools for All Trades, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and 
Factory Supplies, Manual Training "Tools and Benches. 
Correspondence invited. 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO.-SINCE 1948- 


. 375 RIVINGTON ST, _ _ NEW YORK CITY. 








European and American Plans 


A MODERN HOTEL, particularly 
adapted to transient guests, Easy 

of access to all parts of the city and 

suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. 

Cuisine unexcelled. 

Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 
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Hard and Sharp as 
Ihe Diamond ilsetf 



















‘‘A Saver of time is a saver of money.’’ 


CARBORUNDUM 


saves time, hence, though it costs a little more than other 
abrasives, in the long run it saves money. 

The man who works fastest and best is he who 
uses the best tools. 

Carborundum Grinding Wheels cut the fastest, the 
cleanest, and last the longest. 


Carborundum is intensely hard, sharp and brittle 
—is made into grinding wheels of all sizes and 
shapes, into sharpening stones, paper and cloth, 
and powders and grains for polishing. 


Write for booklet. 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE 


The Independent is 

made for thoughtful peo- 

ple, and contains 60 pages of 

reading matter, with occasional 

illustrations, divided into four main 
departments in which EVERYTHING 

of importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly 
unbiased account of the important events of the 
week told in brief paragraphs. 


EDITORIALS—T ue INDEPENDENT’s interpretation of these 
events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every 
field of thought—Sociology, Religion, Art, Litera- 
ture, Science, Ethics, Politics, etc. 


SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities in the 
world. “THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles 
from the ablest writers than any other paper in 
the United States.” 


BOOK REVIEWS—AIl the important books published in 
the English language reviewed by critics of 
authority who cannot be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book 
lover and book buyer. 





bee Advertisement in Daily Papers for Weekly Contents. 


$2.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 25 cents for trial subscrip- 
tion of eight consecutive weeks to Room 29, 
The Independent, New York, N. ¥. 
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Why 


TheYouth’s 
Companion 


is the 

Family Paper 
of National 
Circulation. 
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it Is Clean. 


A weekly treasury of good reading 
ed‘ted with a high purpose. 


It Is Instructive. 
The mission of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion has always been one of education. 


It Is Trustworthy. 
The editorial and other articles are 
written by recognized authorities. 


It Is Entertaining. 
The gospel of good cheer and amuse- 
ment is preached on every page. 


It Is Impartial. 

The Youth's Companion is not the 
organ of any party or belief, but 
considers the claims of every class. 


It Is American. 

The spirit of the paper is confidence in 
and love for American Institutions: 
patriotism in its highest sense. 


It Is Freely MMlustrated. 
The most popular artists are em- 
ployed to illustrate its pages. 





It is a library in itself. More than 200 of the most 
famous living men and women contribute to it yearly, 

It is read by all the family. The Companion’s Serial 
and Short Stories captivate both young and old. 

It is the best investment of $1.75 for family life. 
Every week’s issue is a help in character-building. 








Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts 
out and sends this slip or the name 
of this publication at once with 
$1.75 will receive: 


FREE 


The nine issues of The Companion 
for November and December, 1903. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The Companion Calendar for 1904, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
Then The Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1904—a library of the 
— reading for all the family. 

43 

















Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent to any one on request. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 
HAS RETURNED 


The tale of the famous detectives 
marvellous escape is in the 
October Household Number of 






——— 


Coll 
(ON SALE ALL MONTH) 
It is the first of the New Series of his adventures 


which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written for 
Collier’s in response to an irresistible demand. 
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a 
T IS FOR ANY WOMAN who cares about herself or her home, and for any 


man who cares for any woman. Nine hundred thousand of the Women of 
America buy it every month. 





Some magazines are made to be sold and skimmed THE PARTIAL LIST CF 
over—a few are made to be bought, read and CONTENTS BELOW 
retained. PP ig isa difference between “bought” eS 

and “sold” in this sense if you think about it. iia oe abies, 


man, by Agnes Surbricge, begins 


PEOPLE BUY THE DELINEATOR pone ft Mes mn 


. . f th gjJ.c.H t, 

It is necessary to sell it only to those who have never bought Sesadil kcal commen acapes, 
. h O b d if “8 begins one of the mcst remarkzble 
it; get the October number and see if it is not so. series of photogrephic articles ever 
presented. ‘They relate to his 

It is the happiest combination of literature and fashion personal achventure at hor —_ 
published. Its stories are a little more fascinating, its de- eee a 

° . . . . . Tracker. reinia 

scriptive articles somewhat more interesting, and its art Fran Bosle, are prominent 

features of greater excellencethan theseveral “next best’ pegp coderseng peony © ly 


usual of good things, with espe- 


On every news-stand in America the October number offers | ;! iteret centring in the chil 
its fulness of notable fiction and practical help in every depart- 
ment of the home. This number is decidedly better than any 
other, excepting the ones for November and later on. Of your newsdealer or any 
Butterick agent at 15 cents a copy, or of the publishers, $1.00 for an entire year. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 17 West 13th Street, New York 
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e Madness of Much Money 






— oa ee That "$50, 000 ) Flash 
across the Comtianns ™ ym West to East,and the other Amazing Eccentricities into which the 
glamour of much and sudden money betray s mankind, are scathingly characterized by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, in a striking article: “The Madness of Much Money,” in the Océoder number of 


rybodys “¢ Everybody’s 


has made 


azine a great hit.” 


Other Features of the October issue: Chicago, a Character Study by the distinguished novelist, Will Payne— 
A Guide to Shopping, by Marian West—Labouchere, by T. P. O’Connor, the Brilliant Irish Leader—The 
Most Beautiful Theater in the World—The Autobiography of a Bank Cashier—Heroes of To-Day—A 
Series of Photographs of the Chiefs of Great Organizations—Nine stories of universal excellence, etc., etc. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 12 numbers, $1.00. Single Copies, 10c. 


(John Wanamaker sold EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE to us—The Ridgway-Thayer Company. Mr. Ridgway was associated with MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for 
nearly nine years; Mr. Thayer was associated with THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for seven years and for four years with THE DELINEATOR. The June 
issue was the first number under the imprint of the new firm. The magazine was increased thirty-two pages in the reading matter and illustrations, making it 
the largest ten-cent general magazine, save one, published in this country. The best of paper and illustrations are used. The July number, 150,000 copies, was 
sold entirely out one week after publication. The August number, an edition of 175,000 copies, was also sold out. The edition of the September number was 


215,000 copies, and if the signs do not fail, 250,000 copies of the October number will be necessary to supply the demand.) 


as What you get for $1.00-a: 


The twelve numbers of Everybody’s Magazine contain 1728 Pages 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION: 
The Stage and Stage-Life Intimate Character Studies Good Poetry 
With Women Who Toil With Men Who Toil Clean Advertising Pages 
Stories of Animal Life The World of Sports A Lot of Stirring, Wholesome Stories 
Politics and Diplomacy Scientific Problems Simplified A Monthly Review 
Biographical Features Features for Children Latest Information concerning 
Books, Music, Art, Business, 








*‘ The 
Transformation 
is Magical.” 























Portraits of People Who Are Physical Culture 
Doing Things — whether Nature Studies Finance, Religion, Commerce, 
they are getting rich at it Doings of the Rich Sociology, International Ques- 
or not. Life Among Distant Peoples tions 


1728 FE Distinguished Contents, Choice Illustrations Superbly 
ages Printed on High-Grade Paper, and a Striking Colored Cover 
If you would be entertained. If you would be well informed 


READ EVERYBODY’S—SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FILL OUT BLANK BELOW AND SEND WITH $1.00 TO-DAY 























THE RipGway-THAYER Company, 31 Union Square, New York. tas 
Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to EvVERyBopy’s MAGAZINE 




















This commencing. Sees oka 
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AGENTS WANTED to represent Everybody's Magazine. Good commission given. Write for Our Prize Offer. 
Address The Ridgway-Thayer Company, Union Square, New York. 
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he Munsing ! 
Underwear 





















‘‘The best made, best fitting, 
most comfortable, durable and 
satisfactory underwear at popular 
prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.”’ 


Comfort, durability, appearance, and price are points to be 
considered in buying underwear. In all of these particulars 
the Munsing Underwear invites comparison. It is made in 
one of the largest and best equipped mills in United States, 
every facility which experience can suggest or capital sup- 
ply being at the disposal of the trained experts in charge of 
the various manufacturing departments. The exceptional 
values offered are the result of system and organization as 
applied in the operation of labor saving machinery of the 
very latest and most improved type. Absolute neatness 
and cleanliness characterize every process of production. 
There is no other high grade underwear so inexpensive and 
there is no other low priced underwear as good as Munsing. 











Because of its superior merit for — 


> > sale by best dealers everywhere. 


* y 
















Misses’ Vests and Pants, . $ .50 to $1.00 
Misses’ Union Suits, ... -75to 2.00 
Boys’ Union Suits,. .. . -75to 2.00 
Ladies’ Vests and Pants, . -50to 2.00 
Ladies’ Union Suits, ... 1.00to 38.50 
Men’s Union Suits, ... 1.00 to 5.00 


For complete information as to styles, sizes, fabrics 
and how the goods may be obtained, address 


— 3 
s Northwestern Knitting Co. 
" \ 263 Lyndale Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Breathing 


Skin breathing is as necessary as lung 
breathing and its stoppage cr hindrance 


as TOUS. persoa cannot have 
the best of health who does not give 
luags and skin plenty of air. 

Ordinary underwear, being tightly 
woven and lying close to tie skin, is 
difficult for the skin to breathe throug’. 
The skinis stifled and the throwing off 
of the natural exhalations and excretions 
is hampered. This means that the 
poisons and waste matter which na- 
ture wants to throw off are driven back 
intu the system. ‘The effect of this 

* condition is easily imagined. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


is constructed upon a distinctively differ- 
ent plan—it is constructed to comply 
with the natural laws of health. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a myriad 
of tiny loops of wool, forming a fleecy 
lining to the garment. This open 
woven fleece keeps a permanent air 
space between skin and outer fabric. 
This means a warmer underwear, 
freedom from colds and a healthier con- 
dition of the skin and body generally. 

The fleece in Wright’s Health 
Underwear does not mat from wear or 
washing, but retaias its properties until 
worn out. In spite of its many ad- 
vantages Wright’s Health Underwear 
costs no more than ordinary kinds, 
At dealers. 


“Dressing for Health,’’ a valuable book, 
sent free, 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 








HARDERFOLD 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


Wear Harderford Hygieni: 
Underwear and you hav 
warmth without excessive heat . 


The Inter-air-space create! 
by two-fold garments keep: 
you warm with less weight than 
a single heavy garment, and 
represents the science of health 
as applied to underclothing, 


Airis Life. Harderfold sur- 
rounds your body with air, the 
most complete non- -conduct: r 
of heat. The body retains its 
natural heat, and colds and 
rheumatism are prevented, 

Over eleven hundred (1,100) 
physicians, representing every 
state and territory in the Union 
unite in endorsing the sanitary 
principle of inter-air-space en 
bodied in the Harderfold Hy- 
gienic Underwear. 

The Harderfold goods are 
made in four styles or weights, 
as follows: 


A—Summer Weight. 
B—Spring and Autumn. 
C—Winter Weight. 
D—Extra Heavy. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., 164 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
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The daintiness and style 
of this child’s dress is 
characteristic of all our 
infants’ wear. Shopping 
by mail can be done as 
as over 








satisfactorily 


the counter in person. 


Our Fall 
Catalogue 


ready about September roth 
(will be sent for 4 cents 
postage). Describes over ‘% 
2,000 articles—1,o00 of which 
are illustrated—for the Com- 
plete Outfitting of Boys, 
Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention 
Address Dept. 17 


60-62 W. 23d St., ~ - NEW YORK 
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ROB ROY 


Fall Wear 
More Value in Collars 


There are three essentials in a good collar—Style Fit, Wear. If you are missing 
any one of them you are not getting full value. Corliss-Coon collars are cut on the 
latest approved designs; made with an accuracy and skill that insures fit, and from 
materials that withstand severe and repeated laundering. Try them next time and 
note the difference. Sold 2 for 25c. by leading dealers, or from us by mail if 
unable to procure them. 

Our Complete Style Book sent FREE on request 


Corliss, Coon @ Co. - Dept. I - 
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The Dr. Deimel Underwear is so 
constructed that it regulates the 
natural heat of the body, protecting 
it much better than the heaviest of 
woolens. Those who wear it go 
through life fearless of drafts and 
weather changes. 


Booklet telling ail about it, with 
samples of Linen-Mesh, mailed free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept. K. 63—491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., . ° e ° 111 Montgomery St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., e . . . . ° 1313 F Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., ° . . ° « - 510 Fulton St. 
MONTREAL, CAN., . . . . ° - 2202 St. Catherine St. 
LONDON, W. C., ENG., e . +  « 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel) 









In Beautiful Boxes For 


CHRISTMAS 
All stores 50c and $1.00 
or mail prepaid 


The C. A, Edgarton Mfg. 0o., Box 262, Shirley, Mass. 
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i i ick hh. Send 

can sell your business, residence, farm, lot, factory, or real estate of any kind quickly and for cash. ¥ 
al nae lg state price and learn how. We want you to know of our equipment and facilities. We want you to 
know why and how we can find youa buyer. Write to-day and get our complete plan—FrrEeE—it will convince you. 
If you want to buy any kind of property or business in any part of the country, writeus. We will guarantee 


tosuit you. That’s our business. 
| We have $1,000,000 to loan on good mortgazes at 44 and § per cent. tn all sections of the country. } 








Established 1893. Highest references. Offices in 16 cities from Boston to San Francisco. 


A. A. ROTTNER SG CO., 602 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publishers of ROTTNER'’S REAL ESTATE REGISTER, @ monthly journal with full list of properties and businesses for sale everywhere, 
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WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore © Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 
in travel that money can buy. 

















Nineteen I dailyservice overthe Lake Shore @ 
Michigan Southern Railway between 

Thr ough the cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Trains Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 

and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg @ Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 

















Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 
contains useful information; also “ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A., Cleveland, Ohio J 
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/ The above is a certificate from Frederic S. Wheaton, 

* a chartered accountant, covering the first three 

DAcres, (48 Lets) Cost 6589.16 syndicates. They were floated during the hard times 

BD Lets seld}or 25.439.50 some years ago, and were less profitable than the 

—2 «+ onhanaworth average, showing a net profit of a little less than 

“Oo n Pe ee Ey 150 per cent. Schedules of the other syndicates may 
Kroyit 24.550.3% be had for the asking. 





HOW YOU CAN 
MAKE 170% PROFIT 


The Campbell Plan of syndicated land purchases has been in successful operation 
for the past 12 years. During that time no less than nine syndicates have been 
formed, every one of which has been extraordinarily successful. 

They have involved the purchase of land to the amount of $210,652.29, and 
the acres so bought have been subdivided and sold in lots, with a NET profit to 
the syndicates of $358,539.77, or more than 170 per cent. on the investment. 

This. means that for each $500 invested the investor has received back his 
original capital and $850 additional. 

We are now forming Syndicate No. 10. 

The amount involved is $50,000, of which we subscribe one-half. The balance 
of $25,000 is open to public subscription in sums of from $500 up. 

The terms are 25 per cent. down and the balance in four payments. 

We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or The American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago as to our standing and responsibility. 

Upon application we will furnish fullest particulars. 

Write for our plan. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 


652 Royal Insurance Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
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SAN LUIS 


MINING COMPANY 
is earning above 6 per cent. 








This company is already 
earning more than 6 per cent. 
upon its entire capitalization, 
and these earnings will be doubled as 
soon as the new equipment now on the 
road is put up and running. It will be 
ready to commence paying dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent. in the early part 
of next year, and it will be able to increase 
those dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. 
a year for several years thereafter. 

The company has the lar gest and best 
area of mining property in two of the 
richest mining districts in Mexico, the San 
Luis Mining District and the Ocampo, or 
San Lucas Mining District. The produc- 
tion above named is from three only of 
its seventeen valuable mining properties. 
The others when developed are likely to 
yield just ag well. 

We claim to have a smaller capitaliza- 
tion than any other company ever 
organized with our area and value of 
property and with our prospects. 

Only 12,049 shares of the 185,000 shares 
constituting its capital stock remain to be 
sold to complete the equipment of the 
property. These are offered to cep 
whose subscriptions are first received, 
the rate of $7 a share. 


Make checks payable to the order of 
the company and send to 27 WILLIAM 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY 


27 William St., New York 
Gabriel, Durango, Mexico 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Sec. 


CAPITALIZATION, - $1,850,000 
PAR VALUE OF SHARES, - $10 
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i “For Good Men 


MEN WHO HAVE NO PULL 


BUT HAVE PUSH 


Couldn’t ‘‘the right man”’ in your office save you 
money? Is there a vacancy, or one pending, that can be 
filled only by a man of special qualifications? Can you 


use the services of a man who has made a SUCCESS 
elsewhere in your line of business? 

It so, you can obtain the man you want through us. 
It is our business to bring men and opportunities together. 
We provide 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR BRAINS AND OPPORTUNITY 


Our business has commended itself to many conserva- 
tive and successful houses. Our ability to fill big 
positions with big men,—men whose success in a chosen 
fine has been demonstrated has resulted in our obtainit g 
a clientele of large concerns who call us into consultation 
whenever an opening occurs. We handle Executive, 
~ and Technical men. No position too big for us 

ll. No man too big for us to place. 


HAPGOODS 


(INCORPORATED) 


Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office :—Monadnock Bide. 
Philadelphia Office :—Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Cleveland Office : Williamson Bldg. 














REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


A dignified man or woman wanted for a dignified position 
by a wealthy brokerage house to sell a high grade security 
which has never been offered before. No agents need 
apply. Best of references essential. Only educated, 
respectable, influential man or woman wanted. Congenial, 
profitable employment fora minister, layman or professional 
man that need not conflict with his present employment. 
Good salaried position for the right person. Address 


W. A. R., Lock Box 1745, New York City 











BoM TYPEWRITERS cc. 9 


All the standard machines for Sale Or Rent at Hale 
manufacturers’ prices. Each machine fully guaranteed. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for catalogue. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 205 La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Putina Ginseng bed. Amazing profits; easily 
grown; hardy aareties in the United States and Can- 
ada. Immense demand; meagre supply. Grown either 
on farm or in small garden. Michigan man took 
$15,000 worth off 4 acre last year. 


worth D4OOOO 


We sell cultivated seed and plants. Send 4c 
in stamps for 55- e Book on enormous, 
and current 


easily-earned T profiteir in Ginseng, 
issue of magazine, **The Ginseng Garden.’’ 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Dept.89 Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


yy GeO) 5 9 2 
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INVESTMENTS THAT PAY 


Do you know that statistics show that hundreds of successful mining enterprises are paying 
from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. dividends per annum and some of them a far higher rate? 
The only point for the investor to consider is to 


GET INTO THE RIGHT COMPANY 


If you doubt it, read the following carefully : 

During the past few years we have been instrumental in developing, operating or financing 
the following successful enterprises : 

The Golden Gate mine of Mercur, Utah, now a part of the Great Consolidated Mercur 
that has paid over $3,000,000 in dividends. 

The famous Badger mine of Oregon, one of the richest and most valuable in the North- 
west and now earning heavy profits. 

The Black Oak mine, one of the coming bonanzas of California. 

The Ohio and California Refining Oil Co., now paying first investors 48 per cent. divi- 
dends per annum. 

The Eureka Oil and Gas Co., now paying first investors 60 per cent. dividends per annum, 

The Mt. Jefferson Mines Consolidated, now paying first investors 45 per cent. dividends 
per annum, also other successful enterprises. 

The stocks of all of these companies have advanced in value from 100 to 1,000 per cent. 
We have had no failures and not one out of all our thousands of customers has ever lost a 
dollar on any stock we have recommended. 

We now recommend the stock of 


The Murchie Gold Mines Consolidated 


owning and operating the famous Murchie mines near Nevada City, California, a property of 
large extent and phenomenal richness. It has produced for former owners over $1,000,000 
according to the United States Mint records, the ore averaging $15.26 per ton. Recent ship- 
ments of ore assayed from $160 to $800 per ton. It is located in a county that has produced 
over $225,000,000 in gold, and mining experts agree that it will make the largest and best paying 
mine in the county. A ten-stamp mill is in full operation and earning large profits. A new 
twenty-stamp mill is now in course of erection. Dividends will probably commence about 
January 1st, 1904. It is expected that a rate of at least 2 per cent. per month on the par value 
of the stock will be paid. We believe the Murchie will do better than any of the companies 
above noted. 

We are able to offer a limited amount of Murchie stock at a low figure. The price will 
undoubtedly advance rapidly to par and over. All stockholders are protected by a special 
“Trust Fund.” The company is under the same management as the Mt. Jefferson Mines Con- 
soiidated, which is a sufficient guarantee of its merit. It is always safe to follow success. The 
Murchie Gold Mines Consolidated is the right company to get into to obtain big dividends. 

Write to-day for beautifully illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of this great 
enterprise. 


A. L. WISNER & CO. (Incorporated) BANKERS AND BROKERS 
32 Broadway, . - . : . . New York 
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Self-Filling Pen Problem Solved. 


FREE TRIAL Giins Wits soiling the fingers 
“THE AUTOFILLER PEN” 


If you will simply enclose a steel pen that fits your hand, 
with $1.00, we will send you any one of three sizes, on free 
trial. If the pen is entirely satisfactory 
after trial, remit us the balance. If not 
return the pen to us and your 
money will be re- 
funded. 


















The 
** Autofiller’’ fills 
: from any ink well or bottle; 
uses any ink. copying or writing fluid. 
The simplest, most practical, high grade, self- 
filling pen made. Large size $4.50; medium $3.50; smaller 
$2.50. Our Free Booklet describes this pen in detail. Your 
name ona postal brings it. We will also send free Louis Henriques’ booklet 
on graphology, telling how to read character in handwriting. 


The Schaaf Fountain Pen Co., "3 iuitzsr Baidine 




























































PARKER 


“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


Really, is there any good reason why you 
s ould not be using a Parker ‘‘Lucky Curve” 
Fountain Pen? I am making good pens 
—and warrant them—pens periected by the 
experiences of many years. Among the 


y pens I am making is one for you, which, 
Declaration after it is cae to dongs’ —. ge Poko 
not part with for many dollars, so pleasing 

of Independence ¢ would it be. Any one of the 9,000 dealers 
selling. the ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ will be glad _ to 


had been loritten with help find your pen. If you cannot find 
them in your city, please order direct. 

My pens, quality considered, are not 
expensive. They are capable of many 
years of satisfactory use. They start in 
price at $1.50 to $2.50, $3.00 and higher, 
according to size and ornamentation. I 
also seil a dollar pen, the Palmer (without 
the ‘‘Lucky Curve’’), an excellent pen for 
the money. 

In any event, let me send you my cata- 
logue. It contains information you ought 
to know and costs you nothing. Kindly 


rite to-day. 
it Would be legible to-day. s pede ) 
Dixon’s Eterno, The Indelible Pencil, *"4 GEO. S. PARKER 


is the best pencil fur business, for copying, i The Parker Pen Co. 


or for ordinary use. Sold by all sta- s 7 ' 
tioners, with or without nickeled point 33 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 


protector. Folder M tellsaboutit, free. i P. S —If you willstate in your letter that 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY you are “iy INTENDING PURCHASER 

Jersey City, N. J. of a Fountain Pen, I will send you, compli- 

mentary, a 6-inch Aluminum Rule and 

Paper Cutter, on receipt of stamp for 
| postage—to others 1 2 cents. 

















ONLY $5.00 
New and improved model. Made en- 
tirely of metal. Size 4x 1034 inches. 


ADDS UBTRA 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 
Fastest, simplest, lightest, handiest, most 
ractical and durable low-priced calculat- 
ng machine. Cannot make mistakes. 
Buy a Locke Adder to save your brain 

“One should be in every business office.” — 
Jameson, State Rev. Agent, Austin, Tex, 
“Itis worth its weight in gold.”—Chas. W’. 
on, Special Agent, United States Dept. 
of Labor, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price $5.00, prepaid in United States. 
Booklet Free. Agents wanted. 
C.E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 74 Walnut St. , Kensett, Iowa 
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No well-informed person questions the 
: fact that the Smith Premier Typewriter far 
outwears any other make of writing machine. 


The Smith Premier 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter expert to wear not for a day, 
month, or year, but for many years. The Smith Premier is built on correct 
mechanical lines. It is strong in every part. Its operation is simple, direct, 
and almost frictionless. The “Smith Premier not only does the speediest work, 
and the most perfect in appearance of any writing machine, but under the 
severest tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. These facts make 
the Smith Premier the most economical of all writing machines, and 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


Send for our little book describing every part, or let us send you the machine on trial. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. Executive Offices, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches in ail the large cities of the world 
































(7 ~\) 
{ The Back Spacing Key 


is one of its 


“set there” devices 





sees mags An Interesting Test 


We recently took a well known representative typewriter 
in perfect condition, and tested it to find the force required 
to print a letter. It was 14 ounces. We 
then gave the same test to a Fox Type4 
writer, and it took only 24 ounces pressure 

on the key to print the letter. 











This means the exer- 
tion required to operate 
a Fox is less than 1-5 
that required on the 
other machine. It 
shows the lightness of 
touch, the saving of 
labor, the saving of 
wear and tear on the 
machine and a saving 
of strength tothe opera- 
Test of the Other tor by using the Fox 

Machine Typewriter. 


| he Dens mo y e We can _ convince any _ unprejudiced 
person of the superiority of the Fox over 


all other makes, and we will send a new The Fox Test 
ox on 10 days’ freetrialanywhere Send 


F 
Does More for our Free Trial offer and catalog 


Head Office: 309 Broadway, New York FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
hn y) No. 170-176 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























And in many ways 
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WALA PANY 
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Where the Flag leads ’tis safe to follow. 


HE WABASH LINE 4 


CARRIES IT BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


CHICAGO and TOLEDO, DETROIT, NIAGARA 
FALLS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, BOSTON and MONTREAL. 


KANSAS CITY & DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS & BUFFALO. 


COMFORTABLE PARLOR, SLEEPING, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR AND OB- 
SERVATION CAFE-LIBRARY CARS 
ARE OPERATED ON ITS THROUGH TRAINS. 


The shortest and only line from Kansas City or St. Louis 
running over its own rails to Niagara Falls or Buffalo. 

Newest and Best Through Train Line between St. Louis 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


MEALS SERVED IN WABASH DINING CARS. 
Cc. S. CRANE, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Pioneer Line a Totem Pole Route 


Low Rates 
Including Berth 
and Meals 


Carrying 
United States Mail 
and Express 





Winter and Summer Excursions 


Between San Francisco and all ports in California, Washington, 
Alaska, British Columbia, and Mexico 








NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 

Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Anacortes, Whatcom, Los Angeles, Catalina, San Diego, Coronado, 

Washington. Eureka, California. Victoria, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa Cruz, 

Vancouver, British Columbia. Muir Glacier, Ventura, and other points of interest in 

Taku Glacier, Sitka, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Southern California. 

Skaguay, Wrangel. Nome, Valdez (Copper 

River), Dawson, and all points on the Yukon, Ensenada, L& Paz, Mazatlan, Guaymas, 

Alaska, etc. ; Mexico, etc. 


Alaska Excursions---Season 1904 


Land of The Midnight Sun. Glaciers, Volcanoes, and a Thousand Islands en route. Inside 
Passage. Seasickness unknown. 





























Alaska Excursion Steamship Spoxanr, one half mile from face of Taku Glacier, June 2, 1903 


Six Exclusive Excursions on the Palatial Excursion Steamship 
Spokane, leaving Tacoma, Seattle and Victoria 
June 7, 21; July 5, 19; August 2, 16. 


Reservations now being made. Apply to Company’s offices, any railroad 
or Tourist Agent, for rates, literature and full information - - - - - 


Cc. D. DUNANN, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 10 Market St., San Francisco 
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IERIE RAILROAD 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Sleeping, Dining and Cafe Cars 





DIRECT ROUTE FROM 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BUFFALO 


and intermediate points to 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 
and CHICAGO 




















Passing En Route Through 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS 
(PA.) 


A Favorite Resort for 


HEALTH .g xg 
REST we“. 
RECREATION 














STOP-OVER AT CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS 


Allowed on all through tickets upon application to 
Conductor and deposit of ticket with Station Agent 
immediately on arrival ya ye ya Ba 





Illustrated Booklet of Cambridge Springs is to be 
had for the asking. Apply to any ERIE Ticket 
Agent, or 


D. W. COOKE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, NEW YORK 
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Before fixing your itinerary 
for summer or winter tour 


7 Full information from all railroads or 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING THE 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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The Oldsmobile is always ‘‘ontime.”’ Its 
perfect engine (the heart and brains of 

/ the machine) responds to every demand. 
Twenty-three years in gasoline engine 
construction gives us the experience essen- 


tial to success. 

4 The smooth, easy running motor supplies a steady 
unfailing power varied at will by the “speeder” or spark 

lever so that appointments may be kept with certainty. 

Each part of the Oldsmobile works in perfect accord with 

the entire mechanism so there truly is 


“Nothing to Watch But the Road.” 
Price, $650.00. 


Ask any of our Selling Agencies to show you how 
the Oldsmobile ‘‘goes.’ 
\ Write for illustrated catalogue to Dept. F. 
Olds Motor Works, 
Detroit, U.S.A. 


Members of the Association Licensed Automobile 
anufacturers, 


In writing to advertisers please 


From Suburbs to City 


You can come and go when and where 
you please at 2 to 40 miles an hour, in 
perfect comfort. 


Peerless Motor Cars 
Are Absolutely Dependable 


20, 35 and 60 horse power, 4 cylinder, powerful vertical 
motors, bevel gear transmission with direct drive on 
high speed, sliding speed gears, Belgium type body, 
pressed steel trame, 34 inch wheels. 


Built right--run right--ride right 





Our illustrated catalog tells why the Peerless is best 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 
DEPT. 5, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto=Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and run- 
ning batteries, their annoyance and expense. 
No belt—no switch—no batteries. Can beat- 
ym tached to any engine now using batteries. 
w Fully guaranteed; write for descriptive 
Catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
83 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 











INVENTIONS 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. e& 
preparing 
thoroughly 


IVIL SERVICE 
for these ex- 


aminations. Complete Home Study course, including 
Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., $6. - Catalogue free. 
5 C. C. GAINES, Box 664 , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I Can Sell Your 
no matter where it is or what 
Rea 
derfully succcssful plan, 


it is worth. Send dcscription, 
Es tate w. m. OSTRANDER 














Instructions 








state price and learn my _ won- 
415 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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me CRESTMOBILE 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER AT ANYWHERE NEAR THE PRICE. 
Very handsome in appearance; the neat brass trimmings on the 
bonnet, the general shape, and long wheel base give it the 
appearance of the French cars, which cost much more. 
All the machinery is hung on the frame independent of 
the body; therefore, there is 


NO VIBRATION. 
A It is simple to operate, repair cost and 
trouble are reduced to a minimum, 
and it is noiseless. It has a shaft 
drive, starts 
from the sect, 
has a gasoline 
motor, air 
cooled so it 


twill not 


winter. 

It will 

J. : se run 150 

Send for , 2 : sis >. Vas v, miles a 
.. = / single 


Catalogue a \ i = ae 4s : 
\ ; ; charge. 








IN NEW YORKAND 
AGENCIES orner LARGE CITIES. 














The Cadillac Runabout at $750 is the greatest value ever 
offered in the history of motor cars. No other machine 
is so strongly built, or has either engine, transmission 
gear or steering mechanism worthy of comparison except 
those costing about three times as much. Great speed 
on the level; wonderful hill climber—the automobile that 
solves the problem of safe, rapid and pleasant motor 
travel. Buggy top at $30 extra; tonneau, providing seats 
for two more—-/acing forward—$100 extra. Illus- 
trated booklet E sent free. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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WIN CHESTER 


22 CALIBER MODEL 1903 





























AN ENTIRELY NEW RIFLE NOW READY 


Unequalled rapidity and ease of manipulation aid accurate aim of successive shots 


Winchester Model 1903 is a ten-shot AUTOMATIC, hammerless, take- 
down rifle. It is adapted to a new.22 caliber rim-fire cartridge, loaded with 
smokeless powder and the Winchester Greaseless Bullet. It is graceful 

in outline, light in weight, certain in operation, simple in construction and pos- 

sesses few parts. After filling the magazine and throwing the first cartridge 

into the chamber, all that it is necessary to do to shoot the ten cartridges that 

the rifle contains is to pull the trigger for each shot. Weight, 53/ pounds. List Price, $25.00. 
Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 












CHAMPION 6. . 
VER JOHNSON Wa : 


TOP SNAP 


IVER JOHNSON ‘3 


SEMI-HAMMERLESS 
IVER JOHNSON.FITCH BURG: ‘eeeMASS. U St nA. 
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TheKelly-Springfield 
re. 
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THE TIRE WITH A 
REASON BEHIND IT 


The tire that is thoughtfully 
constructed from a careful 
study of tire needs, the tire 
that has met the most practi- 
cal success, as well as_ the 
widest appreciation, is the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire. 

There are reasdhs for this, 
and the reasons are found in 
the tire itself. If you do not 
know it, send for our book, 
or better still, put Kelly- 
Springtield Tires on your 
vehicles. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
40 Wall St., N.Y. Akron, O. 


















ance that your car will be in condition 
to - _ same thing right over again if 
you like. 

Price of the Winton 20 horsepower Tour 
ing Car complete and ready for the road 


i Branches and agencies in all 
ee 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U. 8. A. 
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U.S. LETTERED 
FINCERBOARD. 


WE BEAT THE WORLD ON Gy 
MEL 


BRASS BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS, etc. 


We supply the United States 
Government. Reduced prices. 






VIOLIN VALUE. ONLY ~ 
A violin bought by our original 

and unique plan becomes simply 10 c 
aninvestment. Itis always worth - 
exactly what you paid fur it. It POST I 
will pay you toinvestigate. We PAID. =3— 
carry the largest line of fine and For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
rare Violins in America. Good Learn withouta teacher. Saves time and worry. Attach in 
ones, $5up. Easy payments, e- aminute. State kind of instrument. oc, postpaid 

sired. Large, handsomely-illus- SPECIAL FER — Fingerboard and celebrated Don't buy until you see our large, 
trated catalog FREE on request. | ‘tHoward” Self-Instructor; regular price, soc. Postpaid for 25c.' new illustrated Band Catalog. 


‘sHoward’”’ Mandolins and Guitars Excel. Souvenir Catalog on request. 


Our Catalogs describe, illustrate and give net prices on every known 
musical instrument. SENT FREE when you state article wanted. Write today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 257:E:4= ST: CINCINNATI, O. 



































“Best” Light 


é 
Gives More Light than 100 Candles 
Or § Acetylene Lights 











ed 6 rece a oe 

‘cc 0/ r 10 Kerosene Lamps 
99% oe” COSTS LESS THAN KEROSENE 
| Each Lamp Makes and Burns 
If Your Eyes it its Own Gas. A Pure White 
i Steady Light. No Wick! 
No Dirt! NoGrease! No 
=> Smoke! No Odor! Per- 





are defective you cannot see clearly; you do 
not get a perfect image. The lens is the eye 
of the camera; if you do not have a perfect fectly Safe! O 

lens, you cannot make a perfect picture. men ceed pee 


THE GOERZ LENS f Ss out-door use. Sells at 


: : Sight. 

is recognized by leading photographers and fy Agents Wanted Everywhere 
experts as the finest lens in the world. Your * Exclusive Territory 
dealer will fita Goerz Lens to your camera if Catalogue, pricelist, testimonials, etc. 


told todo so. Write for New Descriptive catalogue. : upon request, 
» 71 E. 5th St. , 0. 
C. P. GOERZ, Room 10, 52 E. Union Square, N.Y. tenth 





























All the music of the world is right within your grasp if you owna 


Chase & Baker Piano Player 


It takes the place of a long, tedious and insufficient musical education. 


There are many piano players. 
Some must be better than others. 
One must be better than all— 

That is the Chase & Baker. 

The pleasure is all yours, 

The work is all the piano player’s 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY : BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York Salesrocm: 236 Fifth Averuc 
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WILLIAMS "2" 
A 



























All over the civilized world 
THE IMP ED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN | 





OUTEIT 





/s never complete 
Without Every Pair Warranted 
WILLIAMS “SRE The Name is 
C35 ONAN ORNIY.V stamped on every 
“a 
You certainly want F 
the greatest possible ~ * Fool 
EASE, COMFORT and 
SAF “T in shaving, With 
pa gee ? bats pia J Your CUSHION 
BUTTON 


must have Williams’ & o 
Shaving Soap fe é Face! 
2ee , Always buy the “old reliable ” 


Its great) creamy Williams’ 


lather softens the beard 

is wonderfully sooth Shaving Soap 
ing, refreshing and Sold in the old form of shaving 
healing to the face, and sticks, tablets and cream, 
AN throughout the world. 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


EVERY MORNING The J. B. Williams Co.» ALWAYS EASY 


LUXURY.” GLASTONBURY, CONN. GEO. FROST co., Mekers, 


/ Boe Silk, \. : 
sia ae id %e. for Cotton, am? Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 
etamenianican eee ‘ 2 Sample Pair. 
. REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES a 


makes shaving “ 




















4 Z ; ‘hie 
for Babies On nn ‘ts A) V4 for Invalids sale \ 


} and Growing Children Sufferers from Dyspepsia 
Sample FREE from 


AT DRUGGISTS A Hab ap John Carle & Sons, D w 
TRIAL SIZE 25 CENTS 153 Water St., New , You Ci 


ty 
Drawn by F. Y. Cory,—Courtesy of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly- 














Send us the name of any of our books you desire to see 


ON APPROVAL (refer to our Fall Announcement list in the front part of 


this magazine) and we shall send them to you at our 








own expense. After you have examined them, remit the 
price of those you wish to keep and return the rest—or all, and no offense if they all come back. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











a FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 
mucit =6@ LAANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


No longer unnecessary, memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times if you like 
It requires but a few minutes’ practice in spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish. & _— pre fessors all 











over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter 
telling about this 20-century scientific marvel. 
\ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1105-B Metropolis Building, New York City 
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There are many commendable hair preparations ; but 
none of them seem to possess the vital principles which have 
made the Seven Sutherland Sisters **Scalp Cleaner and 
Hair Grower’ so famous. ‘The Scalp Cleaner makes an 





ideal shampoo. It produces a rich, creamy 
lather, which thoroughly cleanses the hair 
and removes every particle of scale and dan- 
druff. It is more economical and far superior 
to any good soap, wash or shampoo. 

The Hair Grower will positively grow 
hair where the least particle of life exists in 
the dying hair roots. Its rapid life-giving 
qualities are unequaled. It is refreshing, 
soothing, and makes and keeps the hair as soft 
as silk. For two decades these preparations 
have been making strong, steadfast friends. 
Today over 28,000 dealers in the U. S. 
alone are selling them with steadily increasing 
demands — positive evidence of true merit. 
Ask your dealer about it or address Seven 
Sutherland Sisters, 18 Desbrosses Street, New 


York City. 1s never too late to learn— 


It's the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive | 


enema oe ed 














Dyspepsia and other 


Stomach Troubles 


quickly relieved and posi- 
tively cured by the use of 





Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. Subdues in- 
flammation, and by cleansing the membrane of 
the stomach of abnormal secretions, restores it 
to perfect health and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do good, and 
generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading physicians 
everywhere for the last ten years. 

Sold by leading druggists, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 


None genuine without my signature on label. 


PROF. CHARLES MARCHAND 


57 L, Prince Street, 3 : 


New York 
























FALI 
HAIR AN 


BALDNESS 


Absolutely Cured ' 


Fe aut ee 












There is but one way to 
tell the reason of baldness 
and falling hair, and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair 
itself. The particular disease with 
which your scalp is afflicted must be 
known before it can be intelligently 
treated. The use of dandruff cures 
and hair tonics, without knowing the 
specific cause of your disease, is like 
taking medicine without knowing what 
you are trying to cure. 

Send three fallen hairs from 
your combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, 
the celebrated bacteriologist. who 
will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE 
a diagnosis of your case, a booklet on 
care of the hair and scalp, and a sam- 

ple box of the remedy which he will pre- 
pare especially for you. 
Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, SS 
361 McVicker Building, - CHICAGO, ILL. @ 
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Why look old before your time? Bring 
back the freshness of youth to your 
gray hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer always 
restores color to gray hair, always. 


Sold by druggists for over 50 years. If your eee cannot supply 
you, send $1.00 to R. P,. HALL & CO., Nashua, N H. 


GEEGREEEED 
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HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS 


eee Y MEANS OF 


THE J. B.L.CASCADE” 
D, INTERNAL BATH ‘ 





It Tells the Secret of Perfect Health 


The Internal Bath as taken with the J. B. L. 

Cascade provides for the flushing of the colon (!arge 

in estine) making it possible for the system to throw 

off easily and naturally, ali the accumulated waste. 

It has been found efficient in the most stubborn 

chronic cases of diseases of the stomach and intestines 

which have defied all other treatment, The J. B. L. 
Cascade is the only appliance specially made for the suc- 
cessful practice of the Internal Bath. 

The only real cure for Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Headache, 
Constipation, Typhoid and Malarial diseases. The only 
treatment giving immediate relief in cases of over-indul- 
gence in eating or drinking. Makesbeautifulcomplexions. 

Hundreds: f thousands of people in every part of the 
world restored to good health by the use of the J. B. L. 

Cascade. We want to send FREE to every person, sick or | 
Well,asimple statement setting forth thistreatment. It 

contains matter which must interest every thinking | 






we relief = 

» Safa itn a "ube a bate - rs 
bene eT 

{eet MEN'S oe re vite pice 

“ oe 

bee 








person. Write for ovr pamphlet, ‘The What, The 
Why, The Way,” which will besent FREE on appli- 
cation. | 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 


1562 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dept, 13 AK 
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Save Half Your Cigar Money 


and Get a Better Smoke. me Weave you soperee 
® one. We save you soper cent. 
of ordinary retail cigar prices, not by price cutting, but by cutting out the 
profits and expenses of the Jobbers, Salesmen and Retailers who successfully 
sold the output of our factory for years, and who each made a profit out of 
you, not out of us. 

We are now selling exclusively to the smoker direct by the box the same 
identical time-tested, popular brands of cigars that we formerly made for the 
wholesale trade in case lots at precisely the same factory prices we formerly 
charged jobbers, shipping your choice of these same brands. 


Direct from Our Factory to You. #2 shaves prepaid. 
rec r © We get the same profit, 
you get the same cigars; you also get the profits of the other fellows. 
Every box, and each cigar in every box, is covered by our perpetual guarantee 
to suit you, or to replace the cigars C f d 
with others until you are suited, or to heerfully Re un Your Money. 
We have a simple method of finding and suiting your individual taste—as easy as going 
through a retailer’s show case. We will at first send you assortments from which to make 
selections. For 60 cents, an assortment of 12 cigars showing ten-cent and two-for-a-quarter 
values: for 85 cents, 12 high-grade fives; for #1.00, a trial box of 25 cigars showing 15 
ten-cent values and 10 straight five-cent cigars; for #1.25, an assortment of 25 ten-cent and 
three-for-a-quarter values, each separately wrapped and described, showing you how two- 
for-a-quarter and ten-cent cigars can be bought in boxes of 25 and 50 for from four to six 
cents each, others from two to three cents each. All transportation charges prepaid, 
or let us send you our free illustrated booklet, * ROLLED REVERIES.’ 
AUBURN, ME.,—“ Your cigars are the finest in the land. More coming.”—Name 
supplied on request, 
ADDRESS “THE PIONEERS.” 



































MerceRizen Ducks CANMRAYS REPS POINT ARABE AND RENABSANCE LACES 
Pocmscs CAMBRS LINEN TAPFETAS o COTTON CHIPFONS FANCY COTTONS 
FRENCH LINGERIE DOTTED DOPERA 


SOUTASH AND IRISH POINT Laces @ 
EMBROIDERED MQUES SILK AND 
COTTON BATETES COLLARS 
AND CUFFS SLR MOUSSELINES 
AOCLES 
FANCY OXFORD SUITINGS 


OPEN WORK STOCKINGS 

BATGTE DOPERA SILK 

MOUSSRUNES PRINTED 

GRENADINES GABRIELLE 
te 


to drink 


EVANS’ 
2 ALE ana 

by doing away with the rubbing itprolongs I 

he life and beauty of delicate Fabrics. 

Besides-PEARLINE enables 


ally woman to do coarse Washing. 


earline 
‘Women USE fovastng Now 





Any dealer anywhere will supply you 











I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 

Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth.  Bristles in irregular tufts—CLEANS BETWEEN THE TEETH. Hole in handle 
and hook to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like 
our brush. Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.”’ 






Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2s5c. 





Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’, PivkENCE MFG. CO., 151 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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A WONDERFUL 
NEW DISCOVERY 


Don’t swallow Medicine for Head, Throat and Lung 


Troubles. There’s no need to. The marvelous inven- 


tion— 


Knapp’s Patent 
Medical Vaporizer 


cures such diseases by anew method. It produces dense 
clouds of vapor, which is the ACTUAL MEDICINE 
ITSELF in its finest form—the atomic—not to be swal- 
lowed to injure the stomach and interfere with digestion, 
but to be breathed in like air to all the air passages. It 
thus reaches the most hidden diseased spots and soon 
heals and cures them. 


It is positively guaranteed to cure 


CATARRH, LA GRIPPE, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
SOee. ha "THROAT, COUGHS, 


HA 
Loss of VOICE, CROU 
and other diseases of the 


HEAD, THROAT AND LUNGS 


Marvelous results always follow its use for 
Catarrhal Deafness and Consumption 
Mr. John Horn, J. P., of Templeton, Iowa, writes: ‘‘Although I have 
net had Knapp's Vaporizer quite a month, my deafness, resulting from 
atarrh and with. which I had been troubled for over two years, has 
almost entirely disappeared.” 


If you are not 
We Refund Your Money {208 2.804 
after ten days’ use of it. Ithasa surprising effect onthe 
voice, clearing,strengthening and improving it and should 
be used by every minister, lawyer, singer, teacher and 
public speaker in the land. Write and receive free a 
valuable book about it. 


PRICE $2.00 
Chicago Vaporizer Co., 35 Chicago Ave., Chicago 














CUSTOMER of mine recently gave a cigar 
to a friend—not an unusual circumstance, 
by-the-way, as men who smoke _ good 
cigars are very apt to impress _ their 
friends with the fact. 

After lighting the cigar and smoking a little, the 
friend remarked, ‘‘Smith’’ (and Smith wasn’t his 
name), ‘‘you smoke good cigars !”’ 

“Think so?” 

“Yes. J’ll bet you a dollar I can 
name this cigar.” 

“Done.” 

eit AS a: Panetela,’”’ naming a 
well-known brand of imported cigar. 

“You've lost. This cigar is made 
in Philadelphia, and jit costs me five 
dollars per hundred.’ 

“Will you order a hundred for me?” 

“SYED. 

And now the friend is my customer. 

My business is manufacturing cigars, 
and I sell the entire product of my 
factory direct to smokers by the 
hundred and thousand at wholesale 
prices. It costs me something to sell 
a man his first hundred—after that 
he orders of his own _ volition. 
Consequently the cost of selling is 
practically eliminated, and so are the 
Ww holesalers’ and retailers’ and travel- 
ing men’s profits and salaries. Ot 
these profits I can and do give the 
meé jor portion to my customers. 

I will, «pon request, send to a sub- 
scriber of THE Wortp’s Work one 
hundred of SHIVERS’ PANETELA 
CIGARS, express prepaid, on approval, 
Smoke ten of them; if you don’t like 
them, return the other ninety at my 
expense—no harm done. If you like 
the cigars, and keep them, you, of 
course, agree to remit $5.00 for them 
within ten days. 

The publishers of THE Wortp’s 
WorkK would not permit me to make 
this offer in their columns if they did 
not believe I would do as I agree. 

In ordering, please use business 
letter-head or enclose business card. 

Please bear in mind that I am 
selling you cigars at wholesale—and 
at wholesale prices. Ordinarily it 
costs more to sell than it does to 
make cigars. Figure it out a moment, 
and you will see that this must 
be so. 

Would I dare to make this offer if I did not 
know the absolute truth of my _ statements? 
Think of the risk I take to make a customer, 
one-tenth of my cigars—all of them, should 
some unworthy take advantage of me—and ex- 
pressage both ways. Wouldn't I be a dolt to 
send out poor stuff—cigars that wouldn’t stand 
the test ? 

Write me if you smoke. Please state whether 
you prefer mild, medium, or strong. Herbert 
D. Shivers, 44 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











Exact Size 
Exact 
SHAPE 
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BUFFALO st 


WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does It Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., ¢x-President American Medical Association 
and of the Medical Society of Virginia; .ate President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘It has never failed me as a powerful 
NERVE TONIC when I have prescribed as such. I sometimes think it must contain 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a tonic and 
alterative. I know from its constant use personally and in practice that the results 
obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given would warrant.”’ 

Charles G. Hill, M.D., Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore 
Medical College, etc.: ‘‘In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess 
of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.’’ 

Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 








The Standard of 


American Wines 








Great 
Western 
Champagne 


Equals best imported ; 
sells at less than half the 
price of foreign labeled 
wines solely because duty 
and ocean charges are 
absent—not because of 
any inferiority. 





“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” 
THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 

Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob- 

sters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 

It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen appe- 
tite and stimulates the digestion. 

Ask your dealer for McILHENNY’S 
Tabasco, the original and best. 


McILHENNY’S TAB4S<2 New Iberia, La. 


GOLD MEDAL at 
Paris Exposition, 1900 





PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Sole Makers 
Sold by respectable RHEIMS, N. Y. 


wine dealers everywhere 
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At exclusive clubs the 
€xclusive water is 




















"To American 
Supremacy!" 


"Let us drink to an American 
product which is truly typical 
of American ee 
Here’s to 


~ COOKS 


a champagne fit for the Gods, and a pure product of the best grapes 
and best skill in the world." 


The exquisite bouquet and flavor of Cook’s Imperial 
is due to the skillful blending of selected grapes. 
Unlike the imported, no artificial flavoring is used. 


In writing to Advertisers please mention THE WorLp’s Work 
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‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED Baths and sone Ware 































You take no risk when installing “Standart” fixtures in your bathroom 
as every piece bears our “ Green and Gold” guarantee label and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” or initials “*S. 8S. M. Co.” cast in = on the 
exterior. he fixtures here illustrated cost approxi- 

mately $100, not including piping or labor. 





RS 
rete 
































“Standard” coors 


are beautiful and durable. 
Most every one knows 
that, but their moderate 
cost is not so well known. 
The last touch of comfort for 
any bathroom is the “Standard” 
Portable Shower. It can be 
attached to any regular faucet 
without. changing the plumb- 
ing. The fixture costs but $15.00 
complete and gives the same sat- 
isfactory results as the more ex- 
pensive permanent fixtures. Our 
new book, “‘ For Beauty’s Sake,’ 
tells by word and ope the lux- 
ury of Shower Bathing and is free 
for the asking. 

Write for our handsome 
book 


“MODERN 
BATHROOMS” 


MAILED FREE 
showing many attractive 
bathroom interiors costing 
from $80.00 to $550.00, with 
approximate costs in detail. 
Standard Sanitary Man‘ 
facturing Company, Dept. H 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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It wears well 


Belfast 
Mesh 


LINEN 
UNDERWEAR 








The layér of air in Belfast Mesh 
makes a ncn-conductor which main- 
tains a comfortable and uniform 
body temperature. Its soft fibres 
are not “scratchy” like wool and it 
keeps the body dry as well as warm, 


Send for Free Samples 


of the fabrics (natural finish and 
white) and our book 























sold by most good dealers or direct 
by us if your dealer won’t supply. 


you the folly of the “wool for 
warmth” theory. Send for it to- 
day please—it is free, 











The best test is a trial, It is 





Our convincing book will show 














The Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. 


325 Mechanic Street 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 






















WEDDINGS 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO., 





CORRECT FORMS AND STYLES 
UNEXCELLED WORKMANSHIP 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCETIENTS 


— 36-38 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 

















Better than Electricity. 


OLT icetylene as GENERATOR 


Cheaper than Kerosene. ie. Sou for Catalogue A-1, FREE to 5,000 Lights. 





> Handy as City Gas, *™#¢<'pi_J, B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., New York ; cio. 


CARBIDE-FEED 


For Any Building 
Anywhere. 
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The Consensus of 
Opinion ; 







Thousands Say 
This: 


W,/! Have tried many 
ill breakfast foods, but 
| never found one equal to 

\ Wheatlet — the product 







the very best foods extant 
> and would be almost lost 


I find Wheatlet one of 
=. without its aid in catering ) 


i } of the Franklin Mills E -» to a rather hard -to- suit 

i jj} Company. a == family. 

\ Mrs. W. M. AMOS, Mrs, E. L. WILLIAMS, ' 
\} j Columbus, O. West Medway, Mass. i 


W/ among the mass of worthless cereals. on the market. In WHEATLET you 

\W obtain the result of 20 years’ scientific investigation—a food containing the 
maximum amount of energy possessed by the Worlds’ choicest wheat, \ 

from which only 


WHEATLET | 


is made. Nature commands you to eat Wheatlet morning after morning— \ 
\ constantly and regularly—by endowing Wheatlet with a delicious taste that | 


\Af ° ® ' 
\ The cereal food question ceases to be important unless you discriminate y 
N 





never palls on even a fickle appetite. 







{ Everyone should write us at once for a copy of U. S. Government Official Cereal j , 
Analyses, showing falsity of the claims of many widely advertised cereal foods and f| / 
the superiority of WHEATLET. VA a 
All leading Grocers sell Wheatlet. Be sure of our name on the box. Ly 
\ x PROFESSION 5 
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/ 


Came  |he Franklin Mills Company, 
{ X “All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,” 
705 FRANKLIN SQUARE, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK ADVERTISER 


ze SHREDDED Wi#EAT 
BISCUIT 








B= ALERT where the welfare of your chil- 
dren is concerned. If you want them to 
become vigorous manly men and strong wom- 
anly women safeguard their health with the 


Natural Food—Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
—the only natural porous (digestible) food 
made from wheat. In this natural builder 
is contained the exact food counterpart of 


lement of the body and in the 
M a ke S Six) n g , Soaas geapantion—thst | is Ww hynit i is called the 


H Ith Child Natural Food. ee 

rs | y i ren Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is crisp and 
compels thorough mastication which strength- 
ens the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 


Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 
“Your product has been in constant use in my family for a long time. It is a perfect food from a physiological standpoint 
and aside from that, it has the additionai merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu. I can especially commend 
it as a very desirable addition to the dietary of any family.” 
Sold by All Grocers. : ; ‘ 
Send for the Vital Question Cook Book illustrated in colors FREE. It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit in over 250 ways. 


/ Address The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


School Children Should Drink [A S THM A 


and HAY FEVER 


” 











Smokes, sprays and “specifics”? cannot cure. You ought to 
know that by thistime. They only temporarily relieve. Climates 
also wear out. 

Elimination of CAUSE and reconstruction of nervous system 
are the only hope. 

Since 1883 we have treated over 52,000 Asthma and Hay Fever 
sufferers. After completing our course, they enjoy life without 
the slightest symptoms. Strength, appetite, sleep and good 
health return. There is no further tendency to Asthma or Hay 
Fever. Odors, dust, colds, exertion, pollen or reclining position 
do not bring back attacks. These facts can easily be proven. 

Patients throughout America, Germany, Great 
FR E E Britain and colonies. Write for Book B con- 
taining reports of many interesting cases. Address 

P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our treatment is NOT sold at drug stores. By mail only, or at office. 


Children require a nutritious, palatable table drink. pci sn ig TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


It is well known that tea and coffee are injurious, as 
they impair both the digestion and nerves of a growing 
child. Horlick’s Malted Milk is invigorating, healthful, 
upbuilds and strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in the form of a tempting food- 
drink, pure, rich milk, from our own dairies, combined with an ex- 
tract of the choicest grains. Itis very nourishing, delicious, and 
easily digested. Put up in powder form, instantly prepared by 
stirring in hot or cold water, without further cooking or addition of 
milk 

In TABLET form, also, ready to eatasa quick school luncheon, 
or in place of candy, at recess, or between meals. In both natural 
and chocolate flavor. 

Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent free upon 
request. All druggists sell it. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis.. U. S. A. 


4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. Established 1873. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 


























NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

New Dining Cars (seals ala carte) between Texas and St. Louis 
Write for new book on Texas. FrReE¢ 

E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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BEGIN TOO EARLY.” 


Systematic Shampooing 





**Young Americans who do not wish 
to lose their hair before they are forty 
must begin to look after their scalps 
before they are twenty.’’ 

—New York Medical Record. 











With Packer’s Tar Soap means healthy 
hair and scalp—and you cannot begin 
too early. To get the best results, specify 


PACKER’S 


Our Leaflet:—‘‘The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ sent free. Address 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. (Suite 87D), 81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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CRYSTAL | 
Domino | 24 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 


417 WALL ST NEWYORK 


A 
Triumph 


in 
Sugar » 
Making! 





Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR ’”’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears tne design of a ** Domino” Mask, ‘* Domino ” Stones, the 
name of **Crystal Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. You wil! be pleased the moment you open 
a box You will be better pleased when you have tried it in_your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by ALL FIRST CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 


\Marlin/ 


™ HIGH POWER SMOKELESS 


FOR BIG GAME 


with “Special Smokelcss Steel” 
barrel hasa higher velocity and 
larger diameter than the .30 
calibre; makes a big hole and 
goes deep; usesa straight taper 
shell not liable to stick or break 
in the chambcr; can be used 
with low powcr smokeless, 
black powdcr ard miniature 
loads with Lest results. 

Send 3 stamps for our 120-page, 
up-to-date arms and ammuni- 
tion Catalog No. A 37. 


i _MARLIN FIREARMS CoO. 
1 NEW HAVEN, CT. 




























A Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-piece by Chopin 
Song by Franz 




















r you want FRFREE | 














with sample type pages of 
The Musicians Library 


Send Your Name and Address to 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Dept. M,BOSTON Agel 











Send also for a Free Sample Copy of 
MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW 
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COPYRIGHT 1903 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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“People, generally, care more about comfortable living these 


days. The simplest houses have the new plumbing, and families 
who used to get along with one bathroom now have several.” 


“Naturally, too, the substantial white tub and stationary 


stand, so clean looking in themselves, seem to call for a soap 
that is substantial, white and cleansing. A proof of this is in the 
fact that wherever you find the modern ideas of cleanliness, 
a plain pure soap, Ivory Soap, is almost invariably preferred.” 


IT FLOATS. 
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